Elfish, But Cannot Bend 


By Rose O'Neill Wilson 


I really don’t know as much about 
this sort of thing as most women; but 
I take my own fun out of all the curious 
appearances that women present through 
the centuries—an entirely different sort 
of pleasure, of course, from that induced 
by a spectacle of actual beauty. 

The latter is a solemn, prayerful 
pleasure; the' former, unprincipled and 
Puckish. 

The fashions of the hour are, to my 
mind, perhaps, the most amusing and 
picturesque that have arrived for many 


years, and fantastic enough to minister 
beautifully to this Puckishness of taste. 
The farthingale seven yards round could 
hardly be more whimsical. Every hat 
and garment presents an achievement of 
the imagination that is almost witty. 

A few years ago the well-dressed 
woman was an austere vision; is it weak 
to relax a little and recover in this milder 
state of things where she is, now, actually 
elfish ? 

Seriously, though, she has gained 
things. She no longer gives to the eye 
that mass. without unity, a “ waist and 
skirt.” 

She has longer legs. 
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She has ankles. 
She has superb cloaks. 


She has the lines of her shoulders and 
upper arms restored, after a long ob- 


scurity under heaped material. 


She amuses us with a great variety of 
inventions; she is covered with flaps, 
plackets, buttons, exits, and entrances, 


addenda. But it is a little 
unfortunate that these 
addenda chop her up some- 
what into bits. 

There is a charm in the 
unforeseen sashestied some- 
where about the “ nether 
limbs ;” these make her seem 
mysterious and important, 
like a box of bonbons. 

Though she sometimes 
ends too abruptly below, as 
if her gown were gathered 
into a small barrel hoop at 
the ankles, she reminds us 
of nice, old, hundred-year- 
ago prints. 


I don’t care how many 


colors she wears, nor how 
brilliant.. (1 wish the men 
wore them, too; they have 
been sad too long.) 
She is often long and 
aceful and Greek, like 
adame.  Recamier—if a 
creature can be all that who 


is imanimate between the 


arms and the knees. 


1s covered with 
19 flaps. plackets, buttons, 
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And here we are at the point where I 


entrances, 


Drawn by Rose O'Neil] Wilson 


suddenly explain why, when this modern 
woman is pretty, astonishing, chic, de- 
lightful, intriguing to the imagination, 
she is not beautiful. 
can be beautiful that does not bend 
in the middle. 
things, but not this last. 


No human shape 
It can be those other 


Heretofore a woman 
was inanimate only for the 
length of the waist. She 
came to life again at the 
hip. Now she is not ex- 
humed much before the 
knee. She presents a stony 
sutface to the encircling 
arm, descends to a chair 
with difficulty, sits move- 
less as a monument, and 
rises like the swathed 
Lazarus. Moreover, this 
has been going on for four 
hundred\ years or so, with 
only a \brief interval of 
classic renaissance at the 
end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. 

Well, if you ask me fora 
few adjectives to describe 
the attired woman of our 
hour, I refer you to list 
above, beginning “ pretty,” 
chic, etc. When woman 
runs again on noble, flat 
feet, and bends like Ata- 


lanta stooping for the golden apples, she 
will be beautiful once more, as of old. 

My dear Goop HouseEKEEPING, let me 
add that when I go to town I wear all 
the “ addenda” that other women wear, 
and take great pride in sitting with dif- 
ficulty. So there you are! 


Extremely Beautiful 


To me, the present fashion is 


By Henry Hutt 


extremely beautiful, and I do not 
believe a woman of small means 


Long and graceful and Greek. like Madame Recamier 


need look ugly. 

An experienced 
artistic dressmaker 
or milliner can’t help 
but improve upon 
the average wom- 
an’s ideas. 
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The color 
schemes are as 
important as the 
design. If you 
have one strong 
color and the rest 
tints, you very 
nearly always 
look well. 


Most women overdress. 


Straining for the Queer 


The adverse criticism of the 
male is just as inevitable as the 
new style for women, so that 
criticism can be taken as negli- 
gible. 

I remember when women 
wore those enormous dirigible 
sleeves that we got so used to 
them it was almost impossible to imagine 
any other shape; so each succeeding 
fashion, when it becomes crystallized, 
seems tobe the most becoming dress ever. 

A woman who is handsome and has a 
graceful figure can “ get away ” with any 
style and be attractive—and the other 
millions of her sex, who are too thick 
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short skirt. I 
think the most 
becoming kind of 
hat among the 
present styles is 
the wide-brimmed 
one—it casts a 
pleasant. shadow 
on the face. More 
different types of women look 
well in this than in the little hat 
that outlines the face sharply— 
this is especially true of women 
with large faces. 
See what I mean? 


For the Slender Only 


By May Wilson Preston 


It is all very well for some of 
us in superior moments, when 
we have on a very good gown 
and some good ones hanging up in a 
closet, to say that clothes are not im- 
portant, but when a test comes it’s a 
different story. What woman will not 
stop, even talking gossip, and listen, if 
she overhears bits of another conversa- 
tion about clothes, and the mention of 


here and too minus there, Have to worry 
along the best they can. 

~The present short skirt on every kind of 

gown is certainly not graceful, except to 


“ 


mere “slips” of girls. It does not collabo- 
rate with the department of street clean- 
ing in the altruistic manner of the “ trained” 
skirt—that much credit can be given it. The 
_ great thing is to combine beauty with use- 
fulness, thus achieving the Beautilitarian. The 
one glaring fault in today’s modes is the 
absurd combinations of dissimilar textures in 
one garment—the straining for the queer. 
The lower half of the skirt of chain armor 
joined to the upper part by chiffon with 
squares of burlap (jeweled), inserted where it 
will do the most good—a panel of tapestry 
here and a sash of linoleum around the 
knees—might be very stylish, but gosh! 
The semi-fitting short coats on the street 
suits give a kind of drain-pipe look to her fig- 
ure. There is no beauty in the extinguish- 
of hat—from the back it looks as if 
the lady had sent her clothes out walking. 
Luckily, most American women have 
“neat feet,” as the Britisher puts it. That 
is the only consolation that goes with the 


a shop, unknown to. most, where there is 
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Descends to a chair with difficulty 
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a “special sale” for a few days of French 
model gowns reduced to below the actual 
cost of materials because they have been 
copied in crinoline by pattern houses, 
who, having no further use for them, al- 
most give them away? At this point 
the gossip brings forth 
paper and pencil and 
on down the address 

fore she continues 
the interrupted conver- 
sation of “How Mr. 
and Mrs. Smyth can af- 
ford the automobile 
they have just bought.” 

It is a mystery to me 
why the French are al- 
ways the ones who give 
us our ideas for clothes 
and hats. No matter 
how smart the shop or 
how wonderful its repu- 
tation, it doesn’t dare 
depend upon its own de- 
signs, but each year 
sends its buyers to 
Paris to see the models, 
and select from them. 
This seems very odd, 
for we must have as 
much talent here as in 
Paris, yet for some un- 
known reason we do not 
trust ourselves, and we 
turn across the sea, with 
perfect faith that no 
matter how ridiculous 
we look in a style at 
first, we are sure to get 
used to it and adore it, 
and everyone else will 
soon be having the same 
thing, if it is truly 
Parisian. 

The French dress- 
making houses have a wonderful way of 
getting out advance styles with decided 
changes in line, which they do not show 
until the American buyers are safely on 
the deep blue ocean. So that you may 
buy, in the spring, a French model, on 
Fifth Avenue, with a label that would 
makeany bank account look sick,and upon 
reaching Paris, though you start at once, 
find you are absolutely passée. This has 
the desired effect; you throw away the 
gowns you hoped to be smart in, and buy 


again. 


Drawn by Helen Dryden 
Mrs. Preston's idea of the scant, trainless eve- 


ning gown, when 
being attractive 
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I know of one woman who bought 
$1,400 worth of French gowns, not 
knowing she was going to Paris, but 
unexpectedly sailed immediately. She 
had a snug feeling that she should not 
need any clothes, and was glad they were 

all French models, and 
would be absolutely a la 
mode. She hadn't seen 
a hobble skirt, and not 
one of her four French - 
gowns were particu- 
larly narrow at the bot- 
tom. Yet when she got 
to Paris there was noth- 
ing else, and she felt 
conspicuously Ameri- 
can, though her gowns 
were not a month old, 
and had come from the 
Rue de la Paix and the 
Place Vendome. 

This, is, whether in- 
tentional or otherwise, 
too often the case to 
make us very sympa- 
thetic with the French 
houses, which owe so 
much of their prosperity 
to Americans. 


The Narrow Skirt 


As I love the eccen- 
tric and odd, I find the 
present styles most in- 
teresting, and 
though I have to half 
close my eyes, I yet 
open my arms to the 
new styles each spring 
and autumn. I hear so 
much criticism, espe- 
cially from the men, of 
the hobble skirt, I 
think it is because they 
have not seen enough of them to get 
used to the style. They are most inter- 
esting when properly made, and on the 
right woman. Of course on a short, fat 
woman they are ridiculous, and many 
women thought the same effect could be 
attained by taking in an old skirt at the 
bottom and putting a band around it, but 
it is far more of an art than this, and 
the gown must be cut by an expert. 

Hobble skirts are meant absolutely for 
the slender and tall; in fact, the styles 
for three years have been made for the 


even - 
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slim, slinky figure, and the 
fat have no consideration 
shown them. They foolishly 
adopt the extreme styles not 
intended for them, and of 
course we all call it horrible. 

At the races in Paris. last 
summer, the few days it 
wasn't raining, I saw the 
most wonderful gowns. 
They were all very narrow 
at the bottom, though not of 
the hobble variety, for it was 
just here that the French 
dropped the extreme hobble 
skirt as the Americans 
adopted it. But it never has 
been shown to the proper ad- 
vantage here, and has never 
been really popular in conse- 
quence. 

The narrow skirt which 
followed it is very smart, I 


think. When properly made P™¥" Helen Dryden 


it brings out the line of the 
figure far more than the 
fuller skirts did, which to 
my mind is an improvement. The 
low neck, trainless gown I now 
like very much, though at first I 
thought it rather awkward. On 
the slim, youthful figure, espe- 
cially, is it good. 

It is queer how soon we change 
our minds in regard to styles, and 
decide we like a mode which is 
just going out, which we refused 
to consider at: first. The really 
smart woman is the one who 
doesn’t wait until everyone is 
wearing the same style before she 
dares appear in it, but immediately 
seizes the odd and good, and 
wears it, though she is stared at 
until the style is adopted by those 
who stare. At this point the 
smartly gowned woman realizes 
that as she is no longer an object 
of curiosity she must be passée, 
and again turns to a new mode. 

Combinations of color are so 


much more wonderful than they 


used to be when the “ pretty ” was 
popular. Pink and blue used to 
be combined ; now cerise and pur- 
ple are seen; vivid, almost clash- 
ing, but we learn to like it as w 
do caviar. 


Stout figures look well in the 
—Mr. 


UGLY? 


Natural Lines of the Body 


The present modes appeal 
to me because they are 
nearer the natural lines of 
the body than -ever before. 
The waist line is getting 
larger, and the stiff, corseted 
effects are no longer popular. 
The continuous, uninter- 
rupted line from the collar 
to the elbow is absolutely the 
line of the body itself. Only 
clinging materials are used, 
and everything tends toward 
giving those who have nat- 


-urally beautiful figures a 


chance to have them appre- 
ciated almost as much as 
though they were going to 
a function in the Garden of 
Eden. 

All sorts of devices are 
resorted to, such as a line of 
shot sewn on the center séam 
of the skirt, from about 
eight inches below the belt 
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to below the knees. This weights the 
gown down, when sitting, until the effect 
is startling.. Of course; only the woman 
whose ‘figure is beautiful retains this 
line of shot; the others have to cut it 
out. 

Hats are almost as interesting as 
gowns, and change as suddenly. It is 
_ queer how good your winter hat can look 
as you put it away in tissue paper in the 
spring, witha happy feeling that the huge 
price: you paid was not wasted, for it is 
so good it will surely do in the fall—for 
a while at least. But in the fall it looks 
so queer, so small, or so large, so high 
or so flat, that you poke it back and go 
out and buy another: We just get used 
‘to the hat that smothers a person and 
leaves only a chin in sight when it 
changes to one with a small head size 
that “sits on the top of your head with 
no regard for a continuation of line. 

It is here I find it impossible to be 
enthusiastic. Line is everything, and 


good. lines must be curved continuations. 
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of other lines. _The past few: years the: 
hats have been feal-hats, coming. well) 
dows over the head like a man’s, and: the 
line in consequence has: been goed. | But 
I am told now by the head: buyer of a 
house on Fifth Avenue—where even the, 
outside, with its -wealth of Italian lace 
curtains. and liveried footman who bows: 
you in, gives you: such confidence: that: 
you wouldn’t question the information—. 
that the last French importation of hats 
shows the head-size so small that one’s: 
hair must be left in the. top bureau 
drawer, and the little that is left.on one’s. 
head must be smoothed back close,to the, 
head and finish in a coil at the back 
of the neck. I don’t like the sound of it 
a bit, and doubt if anything so trying will 
become popular. 


Dubious Millinery 


The tremendous hat, for evening, still 
seems to hold its own, with a few more 
dips and bends in its/outer rim, but with. 
the increased popularity. of the theater 
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cap these hats are bound to lose pres- 
tige. I chided a friend for extravagance 
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who had on a beautiful cap made of sil- 


ver net, with Mercury wings of silver 
sequins, from an expensive millinery 


shop. She confided to 
me the fact that she 
needed new puffs, but 
the cap did away with 
that necessity and was 
about the same price, 
and being so much 
newer she bought it. 
So much is said about 
the fashion of being 
slender, being new. It 
is really only that we 
care more for appear- 
ance now than ever be- 
fore, and have suddenly 
waked up to the fact 
that we must keep young. 
And normal youth is 
always slender; and so 
we go to Carlsbad and 
drink glasses of horrible 


Sprudel water at 6 A.M., 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,” 


before we take the next 
‘band playing like mad. 


legs off, we deny ourselves food, in order 
to retain, if possible, something at least 


resembling the lines we 


Drawn by John Cecil Clay 
She knows she's the best-dressed 
‘woman in town because she 
has the 


largest hat 
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The much-needed new shape in umbrellas ~ 


counting, 


swallow, with a 


We walk our dress. 


had at twenty, 


see less and less of the hard, 
tight, wooden waists, which 
have nothing human in them, 
and which absolutely prevent 
the freedom and_ therefore 
grace of movement, besides 
making women all alike. The 
value of the gowns of the last 
few years lies in the opportu- 
nity they give to women to be 
individual. 

I well remember the bustles, 
polonaises, balloon sleeves, high 
busts and low busts, wasp 
waists and such other atroci- 
ties, and I really think that the 
modern gown, which tends 
toward simplicity of line and 
follows the lines of the human 
body, is on the right road 
toward common sense and 


good taste. 
The modern figure becomes 
very much more ‘expressive. 
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and it is for the successful ones that the 
styles of today are intended. 


Becoming to All Types 


By S. de Ivanowski 


As an artist I think 
that the fashions of to- 
day are, on the whole, 
or at least tend to be, 
the most reasonable, the 
most harmonious, and 
the most graceful of any 
fashions that I can re- 
member in the last 
twenty-five years. 

Now the women look 
real. They seem to 
have real  anatomy..- 
They can move freely. 
They can bend and run 
—even stoop. 

When I speak of the 
fashions of today I 
don’t mean the hobble 


skirts (these I regard as a joke created 
for the benefit of the newspaper boys). 
I speak of the loose, long-lined princesse 
I like the long, flowing lines of 
the princesse dress. I like them because 
they are graceful and comfortable (at 
least they look so). 


One is thankful to 
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In 1950~—"Yes, dear, that’s a portrait 
of your grandmother.” 

“Oh, Mamma, ain't her trousers 
awful bagged at the knee ?* 
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Women are not confined to the mere 
bending or unbending of their arms, or a 
graceful turn of the neck. The whole 
body comes into play. (As a portrait 
painter how much I appreciate this!) 

Of course I don’t say that the gowns 
are ideal in every respect. There 
is still the tendency to make 
patchwork of them, and overload 
them with all sorts of unneces- 
sary ornaments, bits of ribbons, 
ruffles, buttons that don’t button, 
clasps that don’t clasp, and many 
other odds and ends that do not 
beautify the gown but only dis- 
tress the eye. ~Some women 
want their gowns to look rich 
(this is not an objection), but 
very often richness and elabora- 
tion do not mean the same thing. 
Indeed, an elaborate gown may 
look very cheap. Real beauty in 
dress is: the line, material, and 
color. These are the principal 
things, and when money is a con- 
sideration it is best to eliminate 
all superfluous decoration for the 
richness and beauty of material. 

Another important point in 
today’s fashion, which proves it 
to be a rational one, is that it 
is becoming to all types of fig- 
ures. It is a pity, however, that so many 
women (especially the stout ones) do not 
realize this, and they continue to com- 
press themselves into very tight-fitting 
clothes, thinking, no doubt, that they look 
smaller, while the effect is quite the con- 
trary. They have a great boon in the 
long, waistless princesse, and they should 
cling to it forever. 

All in all, the lines of the modern gown 
are good and picturesque. And now a 
word about the color. 

This is quite as important. Most 
women make a serious mistake in select- 
ing colors for their clothes. They do 
not consider their individuality. They 
often choose a color only because it is 
fashionable. It may, or may not, be- 
come them, and oh, how often it does 
not! The color of the hair, complexion, 
even the personal character, must be 
thought of. 

In my experience of portrait painting 
this was a frequent difficulty. Among all 
her twenty-five gowns there was nothing 
really suitable or becoming for my lady 
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A rather tall plume 
will give you height 
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to wear, and the twenty-sixth had to be 
made ! 

As for hats, I will say that there is one 
great fault with which I can never be 
reconciled: the crowns are altogether too 
big! They are absolutely disfiguring, 

particularly from the back view. 
But for this, they would be 
rather handsome than otherwise. 
Big brims are generally becom- 
ing, because they frame the face 
and give a picturesque shadow, 
but even this becomes grotesque 
when it is so big that it over- 
hangs the shoulders and hides 
the face almost to the chin. I 
also like the small turbans, par- 
ticularly for very young, fresh 
faces. 


Each Style Has 
Its Beauty 
By R/T. Schabelitz 


There is no doubt in my mind 
that the fashions are tending 
more toward retaining the nat- 
ural lines of the figure (with the 
accentuated waist line always ex- 
cepted, of course) than ‘ever be- 
fore. Color harmony has been, 
is, and always will be, an essential in the 
dress of women with “ good taste” and 
a natural sense of color harmony. 

The dress of today is simpler in its 
color combinations—that is, less com- 
plicated in positive color variety. One 
tone predominates, hence the expression, 
“ A creation in brown,” or gray, or blue, 
etc. 

The hobble skirt is a detriment to 
decorative beauty in most women’s 
skirts. Compare the skirts of two seated 
women, one wearing the “hobble,” the 
other the natural, and the baggy ugliness 
of the former becomes as accentuated as 
does the beauty of the naturally fallen, 
uninterrupted folds of the latter. Of 
course, for women of height and a mod- 
erate slimness, a “ hobble” skirt is pos~ 
sible. Every style offers some distinct 
beauty—provided that distinct beauty 
is understood and intelligently applied. 
The same statement holds good for mil- 
linery. 

In trying to adhere to the character 
of the “ given fashion,” an unattractive 
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presentation is most often caused by lack 
of a sense of both the possibilities and 
the limitations in the adornment of one’s 
own person. 

The feathers of a rooster would look 
as ridiculous on a duck as they look dig- 
nified on the rooster; and there’s a 
greater difference in appearance between 
some women than there is between the 
two aforesaid birds! 


New Woman, New Styles 


By Edward Penfield 


Some mild afternoon, when 
you find yourself walking up 
Fifth Avenue much faster than 
usual, trying to overtake a very 
chic female in a hobble skirt, 
to see what her face looks like, 
it is safe to say that the pres- 
ent mode is a success. From 
an artistic standpoint, it cer- 
tainly is. The hat, which now 
resembles an inverted bell with 
a small feather on it, comes 
well down about the face, cov- 
ering up the forehead and ears, 
and gives the head a small, 
round look. In art, one of the - 
essentials for beautiful propor- 
tion is a small head. ‘This 
makes the figure look longer, 
and when the costume.aims for 
long, graceful, sweeping’ lines, 
the coat and skirt of today are 
the essence of simplification. 

The elimination of the 
squeezed-in waist, which 
seemed to divide the figure up 
into so many parts, is a step 
toward simplification. The 
long, supple, graceful, narrow- 
hipped idea now takes the 
place of the ideals that made 
a woman look like a bolster 
case full of paving stones. The 
character of our women is changing very 
fast, and they demand a costume to con- 
form with their new view of life. Pock- 
ets will soon be possible in women’s cos- 
tumes; at least one, no matter how it 
may shock you now, where she can carry 
her cigarette case. It is bound to come; 
or she may add a cane to her outfit, with 
a hollow head for carrying the soothing 
rolls of tobacco. 

If the present ‘style will only stay here 
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Another version of the 
drain-pipe 


long enough for us to get used to it, I 
am sure we shall love it, but it won’t. 
The bell hat will soon be advertised at 
$1.49, and narrow skirts will be thrown 
on the market by the million, until 
Flossie at the ribbon counter and Millie 
the typewriter all have one—a base imi- 
tation and exaggeration of the well- 
dressed woman, it is true. Then the lat- 
ter will slip on something else and say 
to Millie and Flossie, “ April Fool— 
that’s not the style at all; it’s too com- 
mon.” So, even if we do hit upon a 


fashion that is perfect, we won't keep it 
—only, I hope we won't deco- 
rate our hats again with grapes 
and melons, chicken heads, cat 
heads, and other wild things 
that should be found only in the 
museums of natural history. 


Grotesque Hats 
By John Cecil Clay 


The present fashions? Yes, 
they can be charmingly effec- 
tive. And why not? For, as 
I understand the rules of the 
game, the limitations are only a 
small skirt and short sleeves, 
while there is no limit in the use 
of color or material. The skirt 
may be short or long, with an 
overskirt or without, and the 
waist line anywhere from the 
waist up. 

The small skirt can be very 
graceful if the smallness is not 
too exaggerated, but if the 
skirt be short, then the feet 
must be very trim, and if a high 
shoe is worn the skirt. should 
never be short enough to show 
the top of the shoe. The short. 
sleeve is all right if properly 
treated and not allowed to make a defi- 
nite, hard line, cutting at right angles 
across the arm. It’s edge should be cut 
or softened in such a way as not to break 
the graceful line of the arm. The over- 
skirt, in my opinion, should never be 
used with the normal waist line nor with 
a short skirt; but with the small, long 
skirt and the raised waist line there are 
great possibilities for graceful line in 
the overskirt. 
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The raised waist line, of course, is 
ideal, and’ every woman should be grace- 
ful with this chance for long, flowing 
lines. 

To my mind the particular parts of 
the present costumes that are bad are 
those particular parts which the individ- 
ual wearer imagines she must exagger- 
ate. The favorite exaggerations seem 
to be—making the skirt too small‘ at the 
ankle to allow freedom in walking, too 
short for modesty, or so small that it 
looks like a one-legged pair of pants. 
From my observations these exaggera- 
tions are the exception, because the 
American woman has good taste in most 
matters of dress; but in hats—HAVE 


THEY? 


No, hats are not any more “ pecul- 
iarly susceptible to exaggeration” at 
present than at many other periods, but 
they are certainly peculiarly exaggerated 
and grotesque. When it comes to hats 
most women seem to lose their heads.. 

Well, anyway, I suppose to a map 
there is one particular “ her” who has 
much better taste and always looks just 
a little bit sweeter and neater than any 
of the others, and even in hoop skirt or 
bustle she’d be just as wonderful to him. 


The Opinions Reviewed 
By Helen Dryden, Illustrator 


One point these artists have each and 
all mentioned and agreed upon: that is 
the trend toward adherence to the nat- 
ural lines of the figure. When clothed 
in one of the scant, clinging mysteries 
of the hour, a woman’s body actually 
looks supple, and when in over a hun- 
dred years have we had such a thing? 

I very much admire the afternoon and 
evening gowns this wintér, and it is a 
pleasure to draw them. The tailored 
suits, however, I think have gone a 
trifle too far, and I quite agree with Mr. 
Flagg in his term, the “ drain-pipe fig- 
ure,” and with Mr. Schabelitz in his ob- 
servation of the awkwardness of the 
very tight skirt when sitting. Besides all 
this, it must go to the tailor’s every few 
days, so horribly does it “bag at the 
knees.” 

The frocks of the softer fabrics are, I 
think, charming, when not cut too tight. 
By using clinging materials the same ef- 
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fect is to be had, and yet there is a slight 
leeway, enabling one to walk without 
too apparent an effort. With the modified 
kimono sleeve and the short waist—in 
which case it is.impossible to be “ pinched 
in ”’—the silhouette comes very near to 
being as a woman really is. Yet there 
is nothing vulgar in these gowns, except 
in some instances where they have been 
carried to an extreme on the stage. 

These simple, trainless affairs are of 
adorable combinations of goods—chif- 
fon, heavy Venetian lace, and fur (if 
Mr. Flagg will allow us to omit the sash 
of linoleum). And the colors are won- 
derful, on the whole; to me the women 
look very feminine, and that is the main 
point, even if including Mr. Penfield’s 
cigarette case. 

Mr. Penfield is very right in saying the 
present fashions are too nice to last. 
They must not only be imitated but ex- 
aggerated into caricature, and that seems 
terrible to me. Of course it is worse in 
New York than anywhere else in this 
country. The loveliest things are im- 
ported by the most exclusive Fifth 
Avenue shops, and almost before you can 
realize that they are new, are French, 
and frightfully expensive, you see them 
copied in cheap materials and a miser- 
able cut in the second and third-rate de- 
partment stores. 

I hope I never shall see anything in 
the line of imitation as really wicked as 
the moyen age gown that came in late in 
the winter just two years ago. A friend 
of mine saw one at her Fifth Avenue 
dressmaker’s. She asked me to go with 
her to see if I thought it too daring. 
This was the first I had seen of it in 
America. It was wonderful; a combina- 
tion of charmeuse chiffon and heavy, dull 
gold embroidery. It was a Callot crea- 
tion. My friend must have it at four 
hundred dollars. 

And what those moyen age gowns de- 
veloped into! Anyone who was unfor- 
tunate enough to be in New York, if 
only for a day or two during the summer 
of 1909, cannot but remember. I only 
wish I could forget what to me seemed 
degrading a beautiful thing. A Guine- 
vere or an Héléne would have wept to 
see what her once beautiful cuirass had 
become. And this is what happens to 
too many of the new and beautiful fash- 
ions that come to us. 
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Sey BartonW Currie 


Decorations by 
Tames Preston 


HE news which will be contained in 
the 1910 census report, “that we 
spend more than five dollars a year 

per capita on candy, is not likely to fill 
our minds with consternation. We could 
build one hundred battleships in a twelve- 
month with the money we spend for 
sweets. We much prefer the sweets. 

Nearly, or quite, four times as much 
candy is produced in the United States 
as was made ten years ago. The census 
figures, when completed, will bear out 
this statement. Candy factories have 
doubled in number, and then doubled 
again, within the last decade, and candy 
shops are as thick, almost, as liquor sa- 
loons. 

It is estimated that the factory value 
of the candy product of the United States 
for the year 1910 was at least $250,000,- 
000. In Chicago, where vast quantities 
of candy are manufactured, $250,000,000 
is reckoned as a woefully low estimate. 
Chicago’s candy production in 1910 in- 
creased 50 per cent over the output of 
1909. 

I have been unable to obtain any data 
for an accurate estimate of the number 
of pounds of candy Uncle Sam and his 
family consume annually. But if we 


== 


can take the assurance of experts in the 
trade that the consumer pays an aver- 
age price of twenty cents a pound for 
candy, then $500,000,000 will purchase 
2,500,000,000 pounds, or considerably 
more than one million tons. One pur- 
chaser alone (the United States Steel 
Corporation) bought ten tons of candy 
last Christmas for the children of its 
employees. 

Why are we consuming twice as much 
candy as we were five years ago? Man- 
ufacturers of candy will tell you that the 
chief reason for it (aside from the 
growth of population) is that the cheaper 
grades of candy, with improved ma- 
chinery and improved methods of pack- 
ing, are being offered in more attractive 
form than ever before. Then there is 
the modern method of advertising, vastly 
improved facilities for distribution and 
means of transportation, which have 
transformed the nation into one huge 
city. The people of the United States 
have for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury been the greatest consumers of 
candy in the world. The manufacture 
of sweets has flourished here as in no 
other land. The foreign immigrant has 
taken to candy much as Dr. Cook’s 
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Eskimos are said to have taken to gumdrops. Purveyors 
of sweets in New York City declare that one-half of the 
candy bill of the metropolis is paid by the dwellers in 
the tenement districts. 

The cheaper candies contain more glucose and starch 
than the richer grades, and are very thinly flavored. Nor 
are they as highly colored as they were before the pure 
food laws forbade the use of aniline dyes and insidious 
vegetable colorings. The lollipop is becoming noticeably 
paler, and will continue to lose its blush and purple iri- 
descence if the present rise in the cost of wholesome col- 
oring materials is maintained. Manufacturers complain 
that whereas they are selling twice as much candy as they 
were five years ago, their profits have not increased in 
anything like the same proportion because of the higher 
cost of materials. This is especially true in the manufac- 
ture of the higher-priced candies. 

Chocolate candy is a greater favorite each year. The 
bonbon has fallen off woefully in the popular esteem. As 
the increase in the cost of the cocoa bean has kept pace 
with the growing demand, and as the trade has not 
deemed it advisable to raise the price to the consumer, 
what is called chocolate coating is becoming less a pure 
cocoa product than ever. The eighty cent brand of candy 
has not suffered as yet. The best grade of chocolate 


coating is still used in the manufacture 
of the higher-priced candy. 

But in the production of the cheaper 
grades of chocolates it has been neces- 
sary to do some skimping. If the manu- 
facturer skimps honestly, his chocolates 
assume a pale brown hue. Pale brown 
chocolates are just as pure as the other 
kind, only they are not “truly” choco- 
lates. There are some ingenious manu- 
facturers who maintain the dusky hue 
of their chocolate coatings by the use 
of iron oxide and other mystic subter- 
fuges. They will tell you that pale 
chocolates will not sell; that the con- 
sumer prefers not to be honestly dealt 
with. Much of which is a humbug older 
than the legal principle of caveat emptor 
(“let the buyer look out for himself”). 

Iron oxide, sugar, and gelatin, with a 
coating of shellac, will make a perfectly 
lovely looking “chocolate.” Varnished 
chocolates were very much in vogue 
until about a year ago. Even the most 
expensive chocolates glowed with a satin 
sheen. The dear public “insisted” on 
their being shiny. If the dear public had 
been let into the secret that their choco- 
lates were getting a first-class polish 
with wood alcohol they might not have 
insisted so vehemently. That the public 
is now consuming about twice as large 
a quantity of dull-finished chocolates as 


it formerly consumed of the glossy va- 
riety must seem amazing to those who 
were so solicitous of the dear public’s 
tastes. 7 

Last June the federal Bureau of 
Chemistry sent out notices warning 
manufacturers that neither shellac nor 
any other gum should thereafter be used 
to coat candies. The makers of high- 
grade chocolates were very indignant. 
They had not been using shellac for sev- 
eral years. They continued to use gum 
benzoin, which they regarded as a harm- 
less vegetable product. The Bureau re- 
torted, “ Cut out the gum benzoin or else 
show that it is being used so as not to 
contain the slightest degree of deleterious 
ingredient.” The government experts 

ve as their reason for abolishing shel- 

c and gum coatings that they were not 
only not altogether pure, but that they 
concealed inferiority, and enabled candy 
to be kept in stock for a long period of 
time. 

Wherefore, ’ware the too slick look- 
ing chocolate, for the federal law does 
not affect the dealer who does not engage 
in interstate traffic. The dull-finish 
chocolates you buy nowadays get what 
little shine they have from being dusted 
off with a camel’s hair brush. In the 
hands of an adept the camel’s hair brush 
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will do wonders, but, of course, this sort of pol- 
ishing does not serve as a preservative or aid in 


hiding imperfections. 


There is a wide difference between chocolate, 
cocoa, and chocolate confectionery. Cocoa is the 
cocoa bean reduced to a powder. Chocolate is a 


preparation from cocoa mixed with 


™ Confectionery,” as the trade terms it, is choco- 
late in various mixtures. A bonbon covered with 
chocolate is confectionery, while chocolate with 
auts through it is called chocolate. What is 
popularly called “ bitter chocolate” is in reality 


cocoa. 


The bigger candy makers, whose brands are well- 
known, have, for the most part, made their reputations 


by turning out clean and pure candies. 


state and federal laws which have gone into effect dur- 
ing the past few years, and the good work being done by 
municipal boards of health, have accomplished much in 


obtaining more wholesome candy. 


A visit to half a dozen large candy factories, where 
every variety of confectionery on the market is manu- 
factured, convinced the present writer that even ‘the 
“ prophylactic pup” may take his fill of most candies 


without bothering himself about sterili- 
zation. The majority of reputable manu- 
facturers take great pride in the cleanli- 
ness of their plants. Candy has to be 
made swiftly, packed, and _ shipped 
swiftly, wherefore there is no oppor- 
tunity for it to lie around and collect 
dust. The moment it has cooled and 
hardened it is packed. In a great many 
of the factories the packers wear gloves 
that are boiled and rinsed every day. 
Taffy manipulators wear gloves, both 
as a matter of cleanliness and to protect 
their hands. There are taffy-pulling 
machines and machines for cutting and 
wrapping taffy bars, but the making of 
candy canes and baskets and getting the 
“ barber pole ” effect is still done by hand. 

I am very fond of candy myself, but 
always felt a little dubious about the 
cheaper grades. Since I have been 
among the candy makers, I feel a 
stronger desire than ever for candy, re- 
gardless of grade, for I know that what- 
ever candy I buy, the chances are, 100 
to 1, that it is perfectly wholesome and 
cleanly made, 

After trips through five great fac- 
tories—some of them world-famous— 
and a number'of small ones, I can assure 
the reader that the places whence come 
various grades of candy from twenty 
cents per pound up, are much cleaner 
than the home kitchens of the great ma- 


THE CANDY 


REVEL 


sugar. 


The stringent 


jority of buyers. They are cleaner than 
bakeries. The New York factories are 
inspected by officers of the boatd of 
health, besides which the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association has a standing 
offer of $100 to any person who will ob- 
tain evidence that candy is being manu- 
factured in unclean kitchens. The 20 
and 30 cent candies are machine-made, as 
a rule; you don’t get the hand-made 
product till you begin to pay 50 to 60 
cents a pound. 

It is only the higher grades of choco- 
lates and bonbons that cannot be made 
by machinery in this epoch of mechani- 
cal development. No one has yet suc- 
ceeded in inventing a machine that will 
give coated candy a curlicue topknot. 
Candies that are dipped in the machines 
come out too smooth to suit the fastid- 
ious taste of the matinee girl. The tassel 
on the hand-made chocolate cream seems 
to possess a subtle psychology of its 
own. Manufacturers say that you can 
take the very best drop or center, fill up 
your dipping machine with the very high- 
est grade of coating, and yet fail to sell 
the smooth, machine-made product. 

Every modern factory is equipped with 
dipping machines. In a pound of a well- 
known brand of chocolates there are 
some, probably 10 per cent, that are 
dipped by machinery. Most chocolate pep- 
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permints are turned out by machinery. 

Candy dipping is almost universally 
done by young women. The nimbleness 
of their chocolate-smeared hands and 
fingers almost baffles the eye. You do 
not wonder that several inventors lost 
their reason striving to contrive a ma- 
chine that will dip candy, bring it forth 
in the instant of hardening, and then at- 


tach a curly switch on top. The coating 
must be at an exact temperature at the 
moment the drop or center is inserted, 
and it must be a trifle cooler the instant 
it is removed. ; 

The dipper has a little tank of hot coat- 
ing liquid at her elbow. In front of this 
she constructs a sort of chocolate lake, 
in which her whole hand and part of her 


wrist rests. With her other hand she col- 
lects the drops of cream or jelly or what not. 
Her sense of touch and educated sense of tem- 
perature tell her the precise moment to let fall 
the handful of centers. She gives each one a 
lightning-like bath. Then out it comes with its 
brown jacket on, square or round or conical or 
oblong; and in the very act of being dropped on 
the glazed-paper tray an invisible twist of the 
fingers winds on the tail and thereby creates it 
an aristocrat among candies. 

None of this sort of “ art” is required in mak- 
ing the fillings. The jellies, creams, and pastes 
are mixed in great copper cauldrons and are then 
poured out, pressed, cooled,and cut by machinery. 
In some factories no hand touches them till they 
are brought on travelers, or miniature moving- 
sidewalk belts covered with glazed paper, to the 
dippers’ tables. 

“The richer and more highly flavored the 
candy,” said a manufacturer whose product has 
a world-wide reputation, “the more costly to 
make—and the more difficult to digest. The 
cheaper candies are far more wholesome. We 
might make the comparison between mince pie 
and cookies.” 

You will hear it said that children do not care 
what kind of candy they get so be it they get 
enough. The candy makers wish this were so. 
It would vastly simplify the industry. The truth 
is that the millions of purchasers of penny lots 
of candy make up the patrons the most difficult 
to cater to. Have you ever watched half a dozen 
youngsters purchase half a dozen cents’ worth 
of candy in a little candy shop? No matter how 
urgent their longing they will “ size up” the en- 
tire stock on display before making a selection. 
Bigness or the number to be had for a cent often 
makes the strongest appeal, but there must be 
something besides bigness and quantity. Color 
will often suggest a flavor that is not there. 
Until recent years many manufacturers fairly 
smeared the color on their lollipops—brilliant 
blues, greens, pinks, and yellows. Red white 
and blue lollipops had a tremendous vogue for 
a while. There was more glucose than sugar in 
those confections, but the color seemed to supply 
the deficiency. 
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Aniline and dubious vegetable dyes 
were used in the coloring process when 
the official chemists began their investi- 
gations. One maker of beautiful yellow 
lollipops was greatly wroth that a 
chemist made a sensation of the fact that 
he was putting sulphur in his candy. 
What if he did! There was more sul- 
phur in the yolk of an egg than could 


probably have a temporarily injurious 
effect. The safest thing to eat is the 
pure white candy on which no attempt 
at elaborate beauty has been made. Mo- 
lasses candy is wholesome, the chocolate 
drop pure, and all those candies made 
without the brilliant-hued coal tar prod- 
ucts are perfectly safe.” 

Concerning how the pure food laws can 


be found in a pound of his lollipops. 

While this agitation was at its height a New- 
ark (N. J.) manufacturer thought he would 
experiment with an uncolored pure sugar lolli- 
pop. He chose a simple lemon flavoring. It 
was solemnly plain and rather small for a lolli- 
pop. Nor was it gummy. It was entirely lack- 
ing in the “ everlasting ” quality. When first put 
out other manufacturers ridiculed it. ‘“ The kids 
would never buy that shabby imitation of taffy 
on a stick.” Did they? Yes, and by the tens 
of thousands. My, how it sold from the very 
first! By the carload! By the trainload! 

A writer in the January number of this maga- 
zine declared that the retail price of a penny for 
a stick of candy was extortion; that at one-half 
cent there would be a fair profit to the maker. 
There is the keenest kind of competition in the 
candy business. The market for penny goods 
is large, and the maker who offers the best and 
biggest piece of candy for a cent gets the busi- 
ness. Full value is therefore given. 

A physician of wide reputation, who conducts 
a sanitarium famous for the stringency of its 
dietary, has been quoted as saying that the pres- 
ent generation is developing serious organic 
trouble through overindulgence in candy. | put 
this up to several distinguished New York physi- 
cians, and they laughed at the idea. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Uncle Sam’s chief pure 
food expert, has probably made a more exhaus- 
tive study of the subject than any other man, 
save, possibly, Prof. John C. Olsen of the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. Dr. Wiley says that 
candy is distinctly nourishing and has a high 
food. value. “ Stuffing” candy, he, of course, 
decries. Parents will have to regulate that, just 
as they must guard the jam jar. 

“ But all this talk about poisoned candy,” says 
Dr. Wiley, “is pure nonsense. I have never in 
all my experience seen any candy that was poison- 
ous to a degree that might be feared. The auto- 
intoxication that follows overeating of candy is 
to be feared, but the same effects will follow a 
gormandizing’ of plain bread and butter. 

“There is one sort of confectionery which 
should be watched closely, and that is the col- 
ored candy which is shaded by products of coal 
tar, and which if taken in large quantities will 
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prevent the sale of impure candy, Dr. 
Wiley said: “ We can only prohibit the 
transportation of impure candy from one 
state to another, but most of the candy 
which is transported is pure. The high- 
grade candy which is shipped from one 
state to another is generally up to the 
standard, and so is the very cheap candy 
which is shipped in boxes and barrels. 
The local boards of 
health must take 
care of the candy 
that is made and 
sold on the prem- 
ises, and I am con- 
fident that the lo- 
cal boards of 
health all over the 
country are doing 
their duty.” 

Professor Olsen, 
in delivering a 
series of lectures 
on candy, went 
more profoundly 
into the scientific 
food value of 
sweetmeats. The 
writer attended one 
of Professor Ol- 
sen’s lectures, and 
was both thrilled 
and instructed by 
what he said: 

“ Candy is a nourishing and sustaining 
food,” he expounded, as he held up and 
exhibited to his audience a jar of choco- 
late creams and a jar of salted peanuts. 
“Any vigorous adult,” he pursued, 
“could make a good breakfast on these 
chocolate creams and peanuts; yes, and 
there would be enough left over for lun- 
cheon and dinner besides. There is 
enough in these two jars to sustain an 
adult for twenty-four hours. They con- 
tain. 2,974 calories, and 3,000 calories 
is a generous allowance. 

“Bear in mind, though, that I am 
speaking of adults. Growing children 
require a more varied diet. I do not 
mean by that they should eat no candy. 
They should eat candy, and their par- 
ents should recognize that the candy they 
eat is food. One of the great troubles 
is that parents will not recognize this, 
and strive to compel their children to eat 
a hearty meal after they have eaten a 
quantity of candy. If children were al- 


lowed more to let their own appetites 
govern their consumption of food after 
they had eaten candy there would not be 
so much sickness set down to candy eat- 
ing. 

“ A five or ten-cent bag of candy would 
constitute an excellent lunch. The 
chocolate cream soldier will have -to pay 
a little higher for his rations. At 30 

cents a pound his 

provender will cost 
him 50 cents per 
diem, and if he 
indulges in expen- 
sive bonbons it 
will cost him as 
much as a dollar. 
Yet this is much 
cheaper than the 
same amount of 
nourishment when 
partaken in the 
form of the ple- 
beian egg. The 
most expensive 
chocolate cream 
diet will come to 
only $1 a day. To 
obtain the same 
calorific value in 
eggs one must pay 
at least $1.84 at the 
present value of 
eggs.” Having expatiated on the food 
value of candy, the Trolleyville expert 
got out his little muckrake and employed 
it to this effect: 

“ The trouble with candy, it seems, is 
partly that some children and most 
grownups eat it to excess, and partly 
because manufacturers, with more re- 
gard for their profits than their con- 
sciences, have been serving up glucose 
bleached with sulphurous acid, glue in- 
stead of gelatin, white of eggs preserved 
with boric acid, chocolate adulterated or 
chocolate that really isn’t chocolate at 
all. And add to all these evils that can- 
dies were colored with vegetable dyes, 
frequently injurious, and aniline dyes, 
almost invariably so. 

“ Glucose has a bad name, somewhat 
for itself, but more because grocers have 
been in the habit of selling it to the pub- 
lic as sirup and honey at the prices of 
those articles. The chemical objection, 
however, was that glucose had natu- 
rally a yellowish tinge, which manufac- 
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turers removed by bleaching with sul- 
phurous acid. If the. public would be 
willing to eat yellowish chocolate creams 
they would be better off.” 

In conclusion Professor Olsen uttered 
the warning that too much candy raises 
havoc with the teeth. The National 
German Dental Congress agrees with 
Profesor Olsen that candy is bad for the 
teeth. 

Sulphurous acid in the composition of 
glucose and candy has been forbidden 
by the pure food laws. The ban upon 
sulphurous acid followed swiftly the in- 
hibition of the use of synthetic flavoring 
acids, aniline dyes, and plaster of paris. 
The plaster of paris was used to make 
candies dead white. Sulphurous acid 
was the last to yield, and it is not cer- 
tain that it .will not come back into use. 
The ultimate eligibility of sulphurous 
acid is a question likely to be reconsid- 
ered by federal authority. The manu- 
facturers who insist that it is harmless 
and should not be prohibited say that 
without it candies cannot be properly 
preserved in hot weather. We seem to 
have worried along without it last sum- 
mer, however, when millions of pounds 
more candy was sold than ever before. 

Bayard C. Fuller, chief of the divi- 
sion of foods of the New York Board 
of Health, said, after the use of sul- 
phurous acid had been abolished in the 
metropolis : 

“Tt is safe to say now, that anyone 
buying candy in this city can feel per- 
fectly safe about it. Within a year we 
have secured 150 convictions against 
users of sulphurous acid. The appel- 
late court handed down a decision sus- 
taining the convictions. 

“ Absolutely pure candy,” continued 
Mr. Fuller, “can be made for 7 cents 
a pound, with a profit for every- 
body. The production of injurious 
candy is no longer a menace, but we are 
having trouble with street vendors, who 
refuse to keep their wares covered.” 

In conclusion, we must not overlook 
the good work of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association in behalf of the pro- 
duction of wholesome candy. Mr. H. 


W. Hoops, for many years chairman of 
the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, stated to me that for twenty- 
seven years 


his organization has 
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fought against the adulteration of candy. 

“There is no excuse for impure 
candy,” said Mr. Hoops. “Sugar is 
only 5 cents a pound, and glucose half 
that price. Whatever prejudice there is 
against glucose is unfounded. It is far 
more easily digested than rich bonbons 
and chocolates. [Dr. Wiley is on record 
as declaring that glucose is harmful. 
The Editor. | 

“It cannot be denied that there has 
been serious adulteration in the past, but 
during the years we have been investigat- 
ing the so-called candy-poisoning cases 
we have never yet found a case where it 
was positively established that the eating 
of candy resulted in death. As soon as 
we hear or read of an alleged candy poi- 
soning we begin an investigation. We 
employ experts and get at the very bot- 
tom of the evidence. As almost every 
child will eat candy wherever and when- 
ever they can get it, it is always a safe 
guess, when they become ill, that some 
time before they were eating candy. 
Hence the readiness to jump at the con- 
clusion that candy is at the bottom of the 
trouble. 

“TI have a record of hundreds of cases 
in which poisoned candy was alleged to 
have caused death. In not one case did 
the evidence bear out the rumor. We 
have compiled these cases in a little book 
called Facts, a perusal of which should 
convince any fair-minded person of the 
overwhelming injustice of the innumer- 
able charges that are laid at the door of 
candy makers.” 

Speaking of the laws proposed to en- 
force the weighing of every package of 
candy and the sfatement of the weight 
upon the package, Mr. Hoops denounced 
such legislation. 

“Candy,” he said, “is put up in a 
multitude of shapes and sizes. Some 
packages are only a small fraction of a 
pound. Where would the benefit be to 
anybody to have them weighed? You 
might as well weigh every gum drop and 
lemon stick and give a certificate of 
weight with each penny purchase. Peo- 
ple who want to buy candy by the exact 
pound can do so in any candy store in 


-the land. Those who prefer to buy a 


package for what the package represents, 
and what they know it represents, have 
that privilege.” 
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The Policewoman 


By Bertha H. Smith 


LICE STEBBINS WELLS has 
received her commission as a 
regular police officer of the city of 

Los Angeles, Cal., 
sented by the chief of police with a po- 
liceman’s star. This in accord with a 
new ordinance permitting the appoint- 
ment of women as police officers. In 
handing her the badge, the chief said 
he was sorry to offer a woman so plain 
an insignia of office; that when he had 
a squad of Amazons he would ask the 
police commission to design a star edged 
with lace ruffles. 

A star with lace ruffles is exactly what 
Mrs. Wells does not want. She wears 
no uniform, carries no weapon, and as 


Mrs. Welle, the first women to become ragularly appointed police officer in 


and has been pre- 


often as possible keeps her star in her 
handbag. Measuring not much over 
five feet, she has no idea of using physi- 
cal force in the discharge of her duties, 
which are no less varied than those of 
her brother officers, and often identical 
with them. She goes about her work 
quietly and unostentatiously, with the 
hope of applying preventive rather than 
punitive measures, and eagerly taking 
advantage of the opportunity offered by 
her position for the study of crime, and 
particularly that phase of crime com- 
monly known as the social evil. 

This was her purpose in securing sig- 
natures to a petition asking for the nec- 
essary change in police regulations to 
admit a woman to the 
force, and in enlisting 
the influence of various 
organizations of men 
and women to secure 
her appointment to of- 
fice when it became 
possible. 

Mrs. Wells was for 
some years a religious 
student and worker in 
the East. Later in Cal- 
ifornia she became in- 
terested in the scientific 
study of crime. Each 
experience illuminated 
the other, and she came 
to feel that the proper 
handling of crime 
should be regarded as 
one of the greatest fields 
of applied Christianity. 
In order to get at the 
very root of the ques- 
tion, she decided to be- 
come a_ policewoman. 
As she puts it: 

“The police depart- 
ment represents the 
strategic point at which 
virtue can meet vice, 
strength can meet weak- 
ness, and guide them 
into preventive and re- 
demptive channels,” 
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Continuing to discuss her motives in 
adopting this as her life work, Mrs. 
Wells says: 

“The thinking world is more and 
more recognizing the causes of crime as 
a vital part of the problem of crime. 
Since many of these causes arise from 
improper home conditions, their correc- 
tion necessarily depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the intelligent co-operation of 
women. As all the world knows, the 
perfect home training of every child 
would largely eliminate the need of 
police work. But we must take the situ- 
ation as we find it, many degrees below 
the ideal. 

“ Multitudes of young girls are walk- 
ing up and down the streets of every city 
whose minds are so void of any real 
purpose in life that their controlling mo- 
tive, apparently, is to dress and attract 
attention. 

“In many instances their mothers are 
respectable, hard-working women who 
need the help of these idle, incapabie, 
pleasure-seeking daughters. But, un- 
trained themselves, they did not know 
how to implant early a loving co-opera- 
tion and interest in the family duties, 
which constitute one of the very best 
safeguards any girl can have. 

“ Again, in many homes, deferential 
treatment toward all womankind is not 
insisted upon. A girl accustomed to easy 
familiarity within the home is not quickly 
affronted by undue freedom from the 
chance acquaintance. 

“Then there is the exceedingly dif- 
ficult task of finding the happy medium 
between unquestioning servile obedience 
and the over-ruling of a child’s growing 
personality and will. As all who deal 
with the erring know, a multitude of 
young people know no law but that of 
their own imperious wills. These things. 
together with wrong ideals, bad blood, 
poorly nourished bodies, and industrial 
strife, produce a large part of the tide 
endlessly sweeping into the precincts of 
the police. 

“Under modern conditions, much of 
the remedy must be-applied directly or 
indirectly by, women. Insistence upon 
a single standard of morality, the eleva- 
tion of domestic service to a plane equal 
to other respected occupations, wider 
teaching of industrial arts and science, 
and other plain, vital truths in our public 


schools, will do much toward stemming 
the tide. 

“One or more women in the police 
department of every city can learn much 
concerning the need of changes in worn- 
out and ineffective laws, and the practi- 
cal handling of wrongdoers, which other 
women can embody in their manifold 
labors for the city’s good. This is 
more important than may be obvious. 
The police department is the organized, 
empowered body, and all other upbuild- 
ing social agencies should work in har- 
mony with it. For lack of this, much 
well-intended, laborious effort goes wide 
of the mark. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
with time the appointment of women 
police officers will work out much good 
along these fundamental lines, but in 
the meantime the innovation is proving 
its own justification day by day in the 
greater freedom and confidence with 
which girls and women appeal to the 
department for advice and protection, 
in the handling of special cases where 
a woman’s sympathy may be more ef- 
fective than a man’s power, and in the 
care given to young girls of women 
brought to the police station for the first 
time, and who might otherwise come 
under the degrading influence of confine- 
ment with old offenders.” 

A specific instance of the value of hav- 
ing a woman connected with the police 
department is that ‘of a mother who came 
at once to Mrs. Wells and reported to 
her that more than a year previous her 
young daughter had been enticed by an 
evil-minded old man of the neighbor- 
hood into a vacant house. The mother 
had not learned of it until some time 
afterward, and then was loath to report 
it to the police. When she could talk 
to a woman about the matter, she did so 
with the purpose of having the man kept 
urider surveillance, so that he might not 
be a menace to other girls of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs. Wells’s special duty is the inspec- 
tion of penny arcades, moving picture 
shows, skating rinks, dance halls, and 
other places of public amusement, in- 
cluding the parks on Sunday. She has 
found that there is scarcely a penny ar- 
cade whose pictures are not suggestive 
of evil. In most cities the ordinances 
exclude only those pictures which are 
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positively indecent, and in Mrs. Wells’s 
opinion the restriction should cover 
those things which are suggestive, if the 
intention is to really protect the interest 
of the young. 

Her duty in visiting picture shows is 
to see that no minors are admitted ex- 
cept in the company of a parent or legal 
guardian, and that no pictures are dis- 
played at the entrance showing deeds of 
violence or acts of questionable morality. 
This latter point is covered by a bill- 
board ordinance, though the class of 
pictures shown to the audience is left to 
the discretion of the owner of the show. 
Believing that the moving picture show 
has come to stay, and that it has a defi- 
nite place and purpose in furnishing 
entertainment at a price that few cannot 
afford, Mrs. Wells hopes to see a change 
in the class of pictures. On this point 
she: says: 

“While restrictions may not be wel- 
comed by a certain element of unthink- 
ing people, they are for the ultimate good 
of the public. By cutting out objection- 
able classes of pictures—those showing 
deeds of violence, or scenes of gilded 
vice, or acts of the spicy sort, all of 
which are detrimental to growing minds 
—makers of films are compelled to de- 
velop rich fields of intensely interesting 
subjects which they otherwise would not 
enter. There is a field of wholesome 
humor almost undeveloped, the little 
humor now existing being largely of 
burlesque order. Really humorous pic- 
tures rest tired people after the day’s 
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work, and are a distinct service in fur- 


nishing a good, wholesome laugh. Then 
there is the field of dramas and books 
and Old Testament stories, and much 
more that can be made instructive as 
well as recreational, and: satisfying to 
the very best taste.” 

Another question is that of light in 
these picture show places. There is no 
longer need for a completely darkened 
room, and the same principle is involved 
as that which led to the insertion of a 
clause in the dance hall ordinance pro- 
hibiting “moonlight dances.” In an 
case of violation of an existing ordi- 
nance Mrs. Wells has power to arrest 
the owner of these amusement places, 
and has done so in many instances. 
Where there is no ordinance, she sug- 
gests the elimination of undesirable 
features and the introduction of pro- 
tective measures, and since these places 
are dependent on the police commis- 
sion for a license to continue in busi- 
ness, they hardly dare ignore her re- 
quests. 

Although Mrs, Wells has been in of- 
fice but a few months, the demands on 
her time are so numerous that already 
she feels the need of an assistant, and 
there could be no better justification of 
her appointment. Yet always she in- 
sists : 

“‘ All one woman can do is but litth— 
to find the needs and point the way. 
Where she leaves off many women may 
begin and do much toward the better- 
ment of social conditions.” 
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Mrs. Lawson's Strange Friend 


By Ellen Lane Talbot 


we LAWSON sat by the crib of 
small Tommy Lawson in an atti- 
tude of tense patience. Between 
the bars of the crib peeped two mischiev- 
ous black eyes, and, plunged in Tommy’s 
cheek, was an adorable dimple. 
“Close your eyes, Tommy.” 
A fat leg waved in midair. 
“ Put your feet down.” Mary longed to 
' give the plump little member a sharp 
rap. It had come to an issue between 
Tommy and the afternoon nap. Spank- 
ings, being shut in the closet, bribes, and 
coaxing had al! been tried in vain. Mary 
was very tired; she wanted a nap her- 
self, but felt that, this afternoon, it must 
be a fight to the finish. After three- 
quarters of an hour of quiet insistence, 
the little figure relaxed, the eyes closed 
voluntarily ; victory was won. 

Mary crept to the sofa and threw her- 
self down with a sigh of relief. There 
was a gentle tap at the door and a little 
voice whispered: “ Mother!” 

Oh, she had forgotten Katharine! 
Well, the child had been with Nora long 
enough. It was time to dress, anyhow. 
Mary tiptoed to the door and let her 

_ little daughter in, placing a warning fin- 
ger on her lips. The two crept into the 
bathroom and Katharine played quietly 
while her mother went softly about the 
room dressing for the afternoon. 

The long morning, with the care of her 
three babies and the directing of an un- 
trained servant, had left Mary tired. The 
repression of the conflict with Tommy 


had strained her nerves to the snapping: 


point. Just ten minutes, alone, on her 
back, would have calmed her, but she 
disliked having her little girl in the 
kitchen, and Katharine had outgrown 
naps. 

Suddenly there was a thump above her 
head, a wail of “ Mother” and Mary 
knew that Ted, the middle baby, had fin- 
ished his nap: A panic of fear over- 
whelmed her lest Ted awaken Tommy. 
She was not dressed to go into the hall, 
so, giving wild, whispered directions to 


Katharine to tell Ted to “ stop crying at 
once, not to make a sound,” and “ to stay 
outside” till Mother was dressed, she 
pushed her little daughter through the 
softly opened door, closing it quickly 
after her. Ted was only half-awake and 
he wanted his mother. Katharine’s whis- 
pered commands but goaded him to fresh 
effort. He kicked upon the door with all 
his might and screamed “ Mother ” at the 
top of his voice. Furious and uncontrol- 
lable anger filled Mary Lawson’s soul. 
She had told Ted fifty times to come 
down from his nap quietly and not waken 
Tommy. Springing out of the door, she 
seized the culprit, dragged him into a 
back hall, and spanked him with an arm 
strengthened by fury. 

Katharine stood by, a smile frozen on 
her sensitive little face. His mother’s 
unexpected and overwhelming anger 
silenced Ted instantly. Then the passion 
died and a trembling, humiliated woman 
thrust her little son from her with one 
last attempt at self-justification : 

“There, Ted, go; stay quietly with 
Katharine, and remember the next time 
you're told to be quiet, to be quiet.” 

Mary Lawson crept back into her bed- 
room and sank, trembling, on her knees 
before her dressing-table. Little Tommy 
slept peacefully on. A great prostrating 
flood of remorse swept over her. She 
was horrified at the glimpse she had had 
of the untamed beast within her. “ But 
whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and 
that he were cast into the depths of the 
sea.” She shuddered as she thought of 
the fierce anger that had been in her 
heart against a little child. 


“The passing hour, with stern, relentless hand, 
Draws back the wave. The slippery rocks of 


stand 
Bared before human eyes. In Christ alone 
Can power be found such guilt to hide. 
Have mercy, Lord, on my discovered soul 
At ebb of tide.” 
The words she had read somewhere 
came to her suddenly with new under- 
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standing. She felt that nowhere in 
all God’s universe could there be anything 
wickeder than she. The sin was not 
in striking the child, but in the anger she 
had felt. On her knees, she asked for- 


Mary let her little daughter in, placing a warning finger on her lips. —Page 299 


giveness of the God of love and resolved 
never to trust herself to strike Ted 
again. She went about her dressing dis- 
piritedly. There was a great weight 
upon her spirit. 

On the top step of the piazza she found 
Katharine and Ted seated in unnatural 
quiet. 

“Come here, Ted. Mother wants to 
kiss you.” 

O wonderful childhood! Ted sprang 
into his mother’s arms and hugged her 
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wildly, crying over and over: “I love 
you, Mother ; I love you!” ! 

“Mother loves you, too, Ted, and 
Mother hates to spank you! But, dear, 
you know how naughty it is to scream 
through the hall when Tommy 
is sleeping.” 

“Til never do it again. 
I'll be a golden boy.” 

“Yes, Mother knows you 
will,” 

“T don’t like to see you 
spank him, Mother,” came 
Katharine’s sweet little voice. 

“No, dear, Mother doesn’t 
like to have you. Now, run 
along to play, dear children.” 

Away they went, without a 
trace of anything unpleasant 
left. So easy it is for the one 
receiving the offense to for- 
get; but how about the of- 
fender? Mary Lawson went 
restlessly from one task to 
another, always with the feel- 
ing of calamity upon her. 


The next morning was Sat- 
urday, and Mary Lawson 
arose with a mind bent on 
large accomplishment. For a 
month back she had been 
persistently blinding herself 
to Nora’s shortcomings, but 
the time had come for a 
change. It was all very well 
for Nora to be so good- 
natured that she stopped 
every few moments to tell the 
children stories or give them 
a ride on her strong shoul- 
ders, but the fact remained 
that the work was not being 
done. The house was dis- 
gustingly dirty, and Nora’s 
cooking was impossible. To- 
day, at least, something was going to be 
accomplished. All day Mary pushed 
and pulled and tugged at the load of: 
Nora’s incompetence. At night the 
kitchen was still unscrubbed, and a few 
tough baked things were the only visible 
results of a nerve-racking day. The in- 
visible results appeared later. All 


through the night, at wakeful periods, 
Mary was tormented by visions of a dirty 
ice box, a dirty pantry, and a dirty 
kitchen floor. 
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The next morning she awoke with a 
blinding, sick headache. She crawled 
miserably out of bed, dressed the chil- 
dren, and crept back. Nora, whistling 
merrily, and giving noisy orders to the 
children, brought in a cup of muddy cof- 
fee, most of it in the saucer. Mary 
drank it with the children climbing af- 
fectionately over her. She was grateful 
co the cheerful Nora when, with the din 
of battle, she removed the babies and left 
her to the company of her headache. 

Mary Lawson had never felt more 
downhearted in all her thirty years. 
With three babies and no help to speak 
of and sick headaches every few days, 
what was the use of trying? Suddenly 
she saw before her mental vision, in large 
black letters, a sentence she had read 
somewhere: “ Pain is friendly.” 

“Friendly!” Mary Lawson almost 
laughed. “ Friendly, with a house to 
sweep, and mending as high as your 
head, and all three babies needing winter 
nightgowns, and cooking to do, and peo- 
ple that ought to be invited to dinner!” 
How “silly” such talk was! Mary 
turned over with a jerk, and thump went 
the pain in her head. “ Friendly, in- 
deed!” Still the words persisted: “ Pain 
is friendly.” 

After a time, Mary’s tense body re- 
laxed, and turning from her angry, self- 
pitying thoughts, she said: “ Well, pain 
ts friendly. Come, Friend Pain, I am 
waiting. What’s your message? Hurry 
up, please! Say your say and begone.” 

Thump, thump, thump, went the pain 
in her head. 

“ Well, what is it ? What do you want 
to tell me?” 

Thump, thump. 

Mary’s mind went back over the last 
month when she had not had a single 
headache, What glorious freedom it had 
been! How little the housework had dis- 
turbed her! How patient she had been 
with the children, and what jolly times 
they had had together! How good life 
had seemed! 

Suddenly she realized that Friend Pain 
had delivered his message. He had told 
her the cause of her headaches. Many 
physicians and oculists had failed to tell 
her, but now she knew. That wild fit of 


ts — with Ted, followed by a day of 


urry and suppressed irritability with 
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Nora—there lay the cause of the present 
pain, and hurry and irritability (really 
the same thing) had always been respon- 
sible for her headaches. Absolute con- 
viction came upon her in that moment, 
and she knew that it lay in her power to 
remove the cause. And yet there were 
hundreds of women more irritable than 
she who never had a headache. Yes, but, 
thank God, the stinging voice of Pain had 
come to her; thank God, she couldn’t 
ive way to anger without a reminder. 
ary sat up in bed. 

“Thank you, Friend Pain. 
stand.” 

Thump, thump, thump. 

Mary sank wearily back. “ Why don’t 
you go? I have your message, thank 
you. I'll try to stop hurrying and getting 
angry.” 

Thump, thump, thump. 

“Ts there anything more?” 

Thump, thump. 

“ Are you just rubbing it in?” 

Thump, thump. 

After a time Mary arose, leisurely 
bathed and dressed herself, and lo! 
Friend Pain had gone! 

Again and again the messenger re- 
turned, and again and again Mary Law- 
son meekly thanked him and promised 
to try again. She went about her work 
slowly repeating to herself: ‘‘ He hath 
set eternity in our hearts. There is no 
such thing as time. I am living in the 
midst of eternity. Love is the goal. If 
I and my children grow in love, nothing 
else matters.” 

For a neat, energetic woman to regard 
complacently the untidy incompetence of 
the maid was a struggle. There was the 
habit of years to overcome. Nora’s slow 
mind seemed to work better in the atmos- 
phere of calmness, however, so the house- 
keeping gradually improved. 

As the years went by and Mary Law- 
son slowly but surely abandoned the ways 
and thoughts of hurry, she came to real- 
ize that no other messenger than pain— 
deadly, prostrating pain—would have 
turned her/side from the road that leads 
to nervous, unreasoning old age. 

Then came a time when all who came 
into her presence felt a strange, deep 
peace, and received something of her 
calm, joyous strength for the day’s 
work, 
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A Story Founded on Fact 


By Holman Day 


T TEN minutes of nine on that even- 
ing, Milton Baxter, Esq. (ex- 
_ pressing the act in metaphor), 
twisted both his muscular, mental hands 
into his mental collar and lifted himself 
out of the easy chair in which he had 
been fidgeting for a half hour. No 
other way of describing his going seems 
to hit off the manner of it. His face was 
the face of one who is being dragged out 
of paradise to be toppled over the para- 
pet into the unspeakable place. 
The girl rose, too. For a half hour 
her face had been anxious. Now she 


looked startled. This lover, tacitly ac- 
cepted, though undeclared, had been act- 
ing like anything but a lover that even- 
ing. For a good quarter hour he had 


looked oftener at the clock than he had 
at her. And her perspicacity told her that 
he was nervous and troubled—and a girl 
who loves likes to be told why care sits 
heavy. 

““ Why—where—?” she gasped. Ap- 
peal to confide in her was near her lips. 

When he opened his mouth confession 
almost sprang from his full heart. 

But he set his teeth across his tongue. 
His schedule—so the placid face of the 
clock warned him—gave him not more 
than five minutes in which to take this 
dainty, dimpled, ingenuous darling of a 
girl in his arms, and present, plead, 
argue, and sum up a case that embraced 
some of the most perplexing, moot points 
of love. He was too good a lawyer to 
spoil a cause that way. He told her a 
vague and unsatisfactory lie about a busi- 
ness engagement (not being able to lie 
with vigor and assurance while looking 
down into two appealing blue eyes), 
stumbled into the hall, groped for his 
hat, and escaped. He wanted to get 
away before his awkwardness knocked 
down any more precious vessels in 
the temple of love. He told himself, 
hurrying down the street, that under 
present conditions he was no fit 
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man to clasp Eltha Lang to his heart. 

She would have so concluded, herself, 
had her tear-dimmed eyes been able to 
ga his movements after he had left 

er. 

He trotted most of the way to his 
bachelor lodgings, often snatching out 
his watch to reassure himself as to time. 
In his rooms he stripped off his evening 
clothes, secured a perfectly villainous 
suit from a parcel that he had hidden in 
a closet, and sneaked into the street, 
garbed like a vagrant. He spatted his 
hands in the dust of the roadway and 
scrubbed grime on his cheeks. He 
shoved his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets and slouched down through the 
cross streets, hunching forward his 
shoulders to disguise his six feet of 
wholesome young manhood ; and it would 
have been a keen observer who would 
have recognized then the junior partner 
of the law firm of Jarvis & Baxter. 

He came to a “ groggery,” hesitated a 
moment, and went in. Pulling his hat 
low, he crowded past the men near the 
door, and retreated to the farther end of 
the bar. He glanced at the bar clock; 
he winced. Less than half an hour be- 
fore he had walked down the steps of 
Judge Lang’s house in the garb of a 
gentleman. 

He was crowding against a sharp- 
faced little man at the end of the bar, a 
sort of a triangular man with one 
shoulder cocked up under his ear. This 
individual had just reached, standing on 
tiptoe, to drag a glass of beer over the 
rail. 

“ Just in time to save me from drink- 
ing alone, my friend.” remarked the lit- 
tle man. “A gentleman shares his bowl. 
What will you have?” 

“ Whisky,” said Baxter, wondering at 
the same time why he had not snubbed 
this stranger. But the little man had a 
keen and kindly gaze, spiced with that 
gentle cynicism one finds in the faces of 
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dwarfs, and even in the few words he 
had spoken there was some quality that 
marked him as different from the out- 
casts who surrounded them. 

“ Here’s to the blood of Ishmael, no 
matter in whose veins it runs!” toasted 
the dwarf. 

Baxter strangled over his whisky. He 
wondered grimly what that gang would 
say if he told them it was the first drink 
of whisky that ever passed his lips! 

The little man slanted a quizzical eye 
up at him. 

“Beer is better for you, friend. 
Whisky for yeggs and burglars and 
those who meditate desperate deeds. 
Beer for plain vags like you and me. 
For you can’t enjoy loafing unless your 
blood is cool.” 

It was such inoffensive good nature 
that Baxter had not the heart to rebuff 
him. He recognized a little hint of gen- 
tility in the other. When he followed 
Baxter out of the liquor shop the young 
man found no words with which to send 
him away. 

“ Not to intrude—not to bore you,” he 
remarked, apologetically, as he caught 
step with Baxter, “ but for the sake of 
a moment’s chat, since my way lies with 
yours. A moment’s chat with one who 
has been on a higher plane of life. I 
can detect that in you. I trust you do 
me the compliment to detect it in me.” 

The young lawyer let his new com- 
panion do the talking. His own mind 
was too full of a bitter problem. He 
sighed and strode on. 

When he turned a corner, at last, the 
big clock of the Union Station told him 
that he had nearly half an hour to wait. 
He dodged in under the gloomy arch 
of the carriage entrance, avoided the 
lighted waiting rooms, and found an 
empty baggage truck in a dark corner. 
He sat down on it. The little man popped 
up and sat down beside him. He was 
still chatting. He was politely explaining 
that he had not always been a vagrant. 
Baxter was not very attentive, but the 
gist of the story was borne in upon him. 
A woman had been the cause. She had 
married the: misshapen man for his 
money, had spent it, and had deserted 
her victim. 

“ But it cannot be a woman in the case 
with you!” suggested the narrator. “ Of 
course no woman could love me. I ought 
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to have known it. But love blinds us all. 
I was called Billy Bias from the time I 
began to go to school. Whatever may 
be the styles in dressmaking, women do 
not like husbands cut on the bias. So I 
was a victim of woman. But you can 
make woman the victim—with your good 
looks and your noble six feet.”” He patted 
the young man’s arm admiringly. ‘“ No, 
it was not woman that has dragged you 
down from the higher plane.” 

One impulse of Baxter was to shove 
this chatterer off the truck, and bid him 
begone. But rudeness was not in hic 
nature. Moreover this urbane little mar 
had an appealing quality about him. 
Baxter’s heart was full. Here at’ least. 
was someone to talk out his troubles to. 
Perhaps the potency of the unaccustomed 
liquor loosed his tongue. 

“ Yes, it is a woman, too,” he snapped, 
savagely. 

“ Then it is not as it was in my case,” 
protested his new friend. “ Probably 
running after you—not away from you, 
eh?” It was shrewd inquiry. 

“ She’s coming down that track in half 
an hour!” blurted Baxter. He pointed at 
the kaleidoscope of colored switch lights. 
In the upset of his emotions he forgot to 
wonder why he was talking to this 
stranger; perhaps it was simply because 
he was a stranger who would pass on into 
the night and forget it. “ Do I look like 
a worthless bum?” he demanded, turning 
on the little man. “Do I look cheap and 
disreputable? Does my breath smell of 
whisky? Take me just as I am, wouldn’t 
I disgust any decent woman?” 

“You do not exactly resemble the ar- 
dent lover or the impatient bridegroom,” 
stated the man, judicially. “I, myself, 
can detect the higher plane, as I’ve told 
you. A woman might not discriminate— 
might not understand—especially a puri- 
tanical sort of woman of the kind who 
see no further than the end of their 
noses.” 

The state of Milton Baxter’s mind at 
that moment can be understood when it 
is set down here that he went on talking. 
He talked as though it were a perfectly 
natural thing for a rising young lawyer 
to sit down on a baggage truck in a dark 
corner of a railway station and pour 
out his heart to a crippled vagrant whom 
he had met ten minutes before for the 
first time. 
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“She is puritanical, and that’s what 
I’m reckoning on. I want her to sniff 
that whisky; I want her to see these 
clothes, and get a look at the dirt on my 
face, and—and then get on board the 
next train and go home.” 

“The tone that you do not 
love the lady any longer.” 

“T never loved her—now that I’ve 
found out what love really means, and 
look back.” 

The little man was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he groped in his vest pocket 
and produced a match. He lighted it. 
It disclosed a face as keen as a weasel’s. 
In the brief flare of the little torch he 
inspected the garments that Baxter wore. 
Then he pinched out the match. 

“You are wearing a masquerade,” he 
said, with conviction. “ You are playing 
a part. You are still on the higher 
plane.” 

“You needn’t draw any conclusions,” 
pk the young lawyer, a bit dis- 
turbe 

+ Te made a study of old clothes since 
I lost my money,” stated the dwarf, “ and 
old clothes talk to me with the mouth of 
every wrinkle. Your old clothes won’t 


lie for you. You never had thaf suit on 


till an hour or so ago. There isn’t a 
wrinkle in ’em that belongs to you; those 
= were all made by some other 

“You'd better trot along,” suggested 
Baxter, sourly. “ You know too much.” 

« Adversity has taught a few things, 
I'll admit. It has taught me that the one 
who is lied to is the one to be offended ; 
not the one who tells the lie. 2 

“T’ve not lied to you,’ Fee Baxter, 
angrily. “You’re not of enough ac- 
count.” But his generous heart smote 
him when he turned and met the patient 
gaze of the dwarf. 

“World and woman—they’ve all in- 
formed me fully on that point, sir!” 

Baxter reached out impulsively and 
took the little man’s limp hand—a hand 
that suggested a bundle of reeds sewn up 
in skin. 

“ T didn’t mean it,” he cried, “ but I’m 
all stirred up. I’m in trouble. I hon- 
estly am. I'll prove that I am.” He felt 
a quixotic impulse to salve this unfortu- 
nate’s feelings. Explanation of some of 
his own troubles might do it. 
his difficulties with this pathetic 
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was no more dangerous than talking to 
the baggage truck, he reflected, and he 
yearned to talk to someone. 

“You call me ‘ Mr. Bias,’ if you want 
to be a little grain sociable,” suggested his 
companion, shrewdly detecting a change 
in attitude. “ You see, she messed up 
the other name so much that I concluded 
*twas better to toss it away than try to 
clean it.” 

“T’m in trouble,” repeated Baxter. 
“ Maybe these clothes don’t really belong 
to me, but I feel as though I fitted theme 
I feel as though I were just cheap and 
low enough to have them belong to me. 
I think I’m a sneak. I don’t want to be 
one, but circumstances have driven me.” 

“If you’re in this frame of mind to 
meet that one”—the dwarf directed a 
gaunt forefinger at the track beacons— 
“you must have another this way.” He 
stabbed a thumb over his shoulder. 
“Now, that one ”—forefinger at the 
lights—“ what is she like?” 

“ She’s older than I,” replied Baxter, 
humbly, with a sort of hankering to de- 
grade himself by the spoken word. “ She 
was the assistant in the high school where 
I taught to get money for my law school 
a it wasn’t really love, 

“Tall, hard-faced, of the possessive 
sort, naturally masterful, and more than 
a match for a young man who hates to 
rise up and say no? I’ve seem ’em—tall, 
as I’ve said, and—” 

“ No, short, and solid, and full of busi- 
ness; and when a fellow is young he 
usually has a spell of thinking he’s in 
love, and it’s always with a woman that’s 
older than he; but the most of the women 
are not so full of business that they snap 
him up at the first word, and don’t let 
him loose again 

“ That’s “case?” 

“ That’s my case.’ 

“Did you ever hint?” 

“ She doesn’t take hints.” 

“You've tried the precious aid of ab- 
sence ?” 

“T’ve stayed away from my old folks 
up there until I’m homesick to the depths 
of my soul.” 

“So now she’s coming to Mahomet? 
Pardon any indirect allusion to her solid 

ities.” 

“ She’s coming to visit friends, but 
that’s only incidental. She’s coming to 
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pull me into line, and she has ordered 
me to be at this train to meet her.” 

The dwarf nursed his knee in his 
clasped hands. 

“A frank and open statement as to 
your altered feelings in the matter—plea 
of youth and inexperience in matters of 
the heart. A letter, providing your cour- 
age were not equal to a personal inter- 
view! You could—” 

“Mr. Bias, you don’t know Miss 
Chestina Dustin! She would have gone 
about with the story until she had dis- 
graced me in my native state. She would 
have sued me for breach of promise, 
bandying my name in the mouths of law- 
yers and juries; and I know just how 
wickedly the law handles reputations. I 
should be ruined in the estimation of— 
well, in other quarters that are too sacred 
to be mentioned. I’m desperate. I have 
come here in this shape, hoping to dis- 
gust her. I'll tell her I’ve gone to the 
bad—that’s why I’ve stayed away from 
home! She is hard on faults. She 
makes no allowances. I hope she'll be 
disgusted, and turn around and go home.” 

Mr. Bias mused a moment. 

“ Whose idea is this ?” he asked, touch- 
ing the young lawyer’s ragged garb. 

“My law partner was the one who 
thought of it while I was talking the 
thing over with him. He’s going to back 
up the story in case she comes around 
to ask him how it all happened. She 
doesn’t know much of anyone in the city. 
We think she will be disgusted and go 
home, and be ashamed enough of me to 
keep still. She’s a very hard woman, 
regarding moral faults.” He talked 
hopefully, his eyes brighter, as he stared 
up the track at the lights. “Of course 
I haven’t dared to ask advice of anyone 
else. But you’ve been around the world 
a bit, Mr. Bias. It’s rather a desperate 
scheme. But, really, don’t you think 
pretty well of it?” 

“ ’m glad you asked me for my opin- 
ion,” stated the dwarf, “ for now I can 
give it without seeming presumptuous. 
I'll be brief.” 

“You'll have to be,” replied Baxter, 
gasping in his agitation. “ Her train is 


pulling in there on track eleven.” 

He started up from the truck. 

“Plan is punk,” snapped the little 
man. 
Baxter turned and stared at him. 
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“ Pardon the slang—but only slang is 
truly brief.” 

“Punk!” echoed the young man, 
promptly offended. ‘“ Do you think you 
know more than the law firm of Jarvis & 
Baxter?” Then he truly was sorry. He 
had confided his identity to this waif of 
the streets. 

“ Perhaps I have been down where I 
could study a few of the principles of 
universal human nature to a little better 
advantage than either of you,” said Mr. 
Bias, mildly. 

“ Then give me a better plan!” Baxter 
was still indignant, but was grasping des- 
perately, even at the suggestions of 
crooked little men of the streets. 

“T am neither a ready reckoner nor an 
idea-in-the-slot machine,” answered the 
dwarf. 

Suddenly ashamed that he had con- 
sorted so long with one of this ilk, panic 
stricken as he saw the passengers 
streaming from the train, Baxter turned 
and hurried away. 

Slinking furtively in the shadows, he 
found her, even while he was hoping that 
she had not come. Her head was thrown 
back in its familiar, authoritative pose, 
and she was studying the faces of pass- 
ers through her eyeglasses. 

He was obliged to speak to her—ac- 
cost her twice, before she deigned to 
notice this unkempt individual who crept 
to her. It was not surprising that she 
did not hear him the first time. He ut- 
tered only a husky croak. Mr. Bias, 
possessed of the spirit of Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid, had followed close at his heels, un- 
noted. This night adventure was to the 
taste of Mr. Bias, whose usual expe- 
riences were all too bleak. 

Miss Dustin, on whom this astonishing 
identity was dawning, through doubts 
and distraction, set down her bag and 
affixed her glasses more firmly on her 
straight nose. 

She came close to him, seized the 
lapels of his ragged coat, and gazed 
amazedly into his face. 

“You?” she cried. Her nostrils 
caught the odor he exhaled. “And on 
top of it all you’ve been drinking!” 

“No, that’s the bottom of it all, 
Chestina.” He simulated a_ hiccup. 
“T’m down and out; that’s what’s the 
matter. I’m only a wreck. You can see 
it for yourself. Rum has done it. I 
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didn’t want you to come up here. Per- 
haps you thought it was because I didn’t 
care for you any more. But I didn’t 
want you to come and find out what a 
miserable thing I'd become. There’s no 
hope for me. The thing has got hold of 
me too strong. I beg of you to go back 
home and forget me. Go back—that’s 
all you can do.” 

“No, sir, not one step,” she declared. 
The light of heroic resolution glowed in 
her eyes. Her face became the face of 
the feminine martyr. “I saw weakness 
in you, years ago,” she went on. “I 
knew you needed my help to make you 
aman. I resolved to make one of you, 
and you were a man as long as you were 
under my influence. I know that folks 
up our way gossiped that I did the court- 
ing, but you know better, Milton.” (He 
’ grimaced in spite of himself.) “ You 
needed me and I sacrificed myself. I'll 
sacrifice myself some more. I can re- 
claim you. I shall proceed to do it. 
Pick up my bag and follow me.” 

“Tt’s no use,” he protested. “I’m 
down and out. I'll not disgrace you.” 

“Tl disgrace still further, if a 
scene on this station platform will do it, 
you wretched sot. Pick up that bag, I 
tell you.” 

Curious bystanders were listening. He 
feared recognition. He took up the 
burden and followed. 

Mr. Bias trailed, and saw her march 
ahead, signal a carriage, and shove her 
slinking escort into it. And, being of in- 
considerable size and weight, Mr. Bias 
stowed himself on the baggage rack and 
went along. 

“ Tt cannot be called spying,” protested 
Mr. Bias, to his conscience. “He has 
invited me into this thing. He called on 
me for a better plan.” He could hear 
Miss Dustin’s voice above the roll of the 
carriage wheels. The preachment was 
fervid and continuous. But the words 
were lost to him. He slipped off the 
rack and took shelter in the shadows 
when the carriage stopped before a resi- 
dence of which he took especial note. 
Miss Dustin pushed her charge out upon 
the sidewalk, paid the driver, and dis- 
missed the conveyance. From the purse 
that was still im her hand she took money 
and gave it to Baxter. 

“ Do exactly as I have told you to do,” 
she commanded, checking his expostula- 
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tions with a shake. “ Your affairs are 
in my hands, after this. I ought to: have 
kept you with me from the first, and this 
wouldn’t have happened. I'm going to 
trust you to do the right thing with that 
money. You can’t possibly be wretch 


enough to do differently with a woman’s 
savings. Now get out of sight—and re- 
member !”” 


Mr. Bias watched until he had seen 
her enter. Then he pursued “the brand 
plucked from the burning.” 

Baxter was marching along, address- 
ing certain remarks to the money that he 
held away from him with the air of a 
man handling a toad. 

The tumult of his feelings did not al- 
low him to express much surprise at this 
remarkable reappearance of his friend of 
the early evening. 

“T’m of a good mind,” he snarled, 
shaking the bills under the nose of Mr. 
Bias, “ to take that and go on a rip that 
would make the feast of Belshazzar 
sound like a Sunday school picnic! Jam- 
ming her money on to me as I 
were a backdoor hobo !” 

“T take it for granted, then, that the 
plan of the law firm of Jarvis & Baxter 
has been tried and found wanting,” re- 
marked the little man, mildly. 

“Look here; she proposes to reform 
me. Says it’s her mission. Says she 
doesn’t propose to see me lost to the 
world. Has ordered me to spend this 
money on clothes, a bath, and report at 
that house back there with a minister and 
a marriage license.” 

“T will not use that objectionable word 
I employed previously regarding the 
plan. I will merely remark, being borne 
out by results, that the law firm of Jar- 
vis & Baxter displays a very amateurish 
conception of female human nature.” 

“ Say, my friend, I’m sick of you! I 
don’t know you, anyway. I’m not in the 
habit of picking up vagrants. and admit- 
ting them to my affairs.” He halted in 
his stride. “You trot away.” It was 
brutal, and the young man was ashamed 
of himself. But he was in a condition 
of savagery that demanded retaliation on 


somebody. 

“It’s the second time you've imvited 
me to ‘trot,’” said the dwarf, without 
resentment, “and I'll do so—as best I 
can in my crippled condition. I do not 
seek to intrude on delicate mat- 
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ters. However, strange chance has 
thrown us together. I am of a romantic 
turn of mind, in spite of the forbidding 
shell that hides it. I have been touched 
by your distress. You have referred in 
very delicate terms to another, and I 
presume that the distress will be still 
more ‘intense in that quarter. Pardon 
me, do not resent my sincere sympathy! 
Even a cripple can feel for another! It 
will be sad to see two souls designed for 
true mates torn asunder. And I am fitted 
by experience to sympathize—I know 
what mismating means.” 

“Tt’s all foolish to stand here and 
maunder on about the case,” blurted the 
lawyer. “I’m caught. If I don’t go 
ahead now, and play my hand as she’s 
dealt me cards, she will show me up. I'll 
be laughed out of this city, or driven out 
by slander. At any rate, my hopes in 
one quarter are doomed. One word of 
gossip, and it’s all over.’ 

“True loyalty in the other quarter 
might help you out of the trouble,” sug- 
gested the dwarf. 

“Do you think I’d be cad enough to 
draw a girl like Eltha Lang into this af- 
fair?’ demanded Baxter. His riot of 
emotions let the name out before he 
realized. It did seem like talking to him- 
self, anyway, his converse with this 
humble stranger. “I'll swallow the bit- 
ter dose, and save her and my self- 
respect at least. Now, good night! 
Don’t follow me.” 

“You have asked me for a plan,” the 
little man called after him. “ I will hum- 
bly suggest that—” 

“* Go ahead and work it,” snapped Bax- 
ter over his shoulder, a jeer in his tones. 
He marched on, and his_ troubles 
promptly crowded the diminutive form 
of Mr. Bias out of his mind. 

His troubles occupied his mind ex- 
clusively the next day. He was at his 
law office as usual—somber, distraught, 
but in proper garb—and wondering, as 
the junior member of Jarvis & Baxter, 
just how he had ever thought that so 
puerile a trick could succeed. Jarvis, re- 
flecting on it soberly, had agreed with 
him, and both set down the scheme as 
one of the vagaries of desperation. So 
he denied himself to clients, and sat with 
his head in his hands, trying to drag out 
of his tortured soul the image that oc- 
cupied it; for he realized that he must 
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prepare to reinstall Miss Chestina Dustin 
there, preserving thus his reputation, but, 
most of all, shielding the girl he loved 
from scandal. 

The clerk tiptoed in and laid a slip of 
paper at his elbow—a leaf torn from a 
not overclean notebook. 

“TI simply had to bring in the name. 
Most obstinate little crab that ever struck 
this office, sir,” apologized the clerk. 

The junior partner, hand against 
throbbing brow, surveyed the slip with 
one eye. 

On it was written: 
gent.” 

“Send him away,” growled Baxter. 

But the clerk came back. 

“ He won’t go away, and he says you'll 
be sorry if you don’t see him. And he 
puts a very ugly emphasis on the ‘ sorry,’ 
sir.’ 

“ Blackmail!’ breathed Baxter, sav- 
agely. “Once get to wallowing in 
trouble and you’re over your head quick.” 

He whirled around in his chair and 
couched himself on its arms, with mien 
that would have fitted a tiger excellently 
well, And in a sort of gustful way, 
scenting prey for his temper, he ordered 
that the gentleman be admitted. 

Mr. Bias came in. He opposed a 
countenance of happy achievement to 
the baleful tiger gaze that regarded him. 
He sat down humbly in a low chair. 
Baxter loomed above, his toes hooked 
around the screw of his tall swivel chair. 

“ Pardon insistence, but I’ve called,” 
began Mr. Bias, in tones of the rabbit. 

“How much? Speak quickly before I 
let go!” grated Baxter, in the tones of a 
beast of prey. 

“TI can time speech to the exigencies 
of haste, sir. Briefly, I am just- from an 
interview with Miss Chestina Dustin. I 
fully informed her as to the plot you put 
up to deceive her. I told her about Miss 
Lang, and gave her the address of that 
young lady, having looked it up in a 
directory. And, as my plan is based on 
human nature, I can assure you that—” 

The nature of the utter, prostrating, 
breath-taking stupefaction of Milton 
Baxter, Esq., may be determined when 
it is stated that Mr. Bias succeeded in 
getting out all that information, before 
the lawyer got his wits together and his 
legs under him. 

He spread his big hands, with disten- 
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tion of fingers to rival a tiger’s forepaws, 

pounced upon Mr. Bias, and lugged him 
out of the room, open the door 
to the outer office. He halted im the cen- 
ter of that apartment, looking about him- 
self with filmy eyes, as though striving 
to decide whether to hurl the dwarf 
through a window, or toss him down the 
stairway. He was interrupted in these 
terrific meditations by the arrival of Miss 
Dustin, her demeanor testifying that she 
had come in much haste. Righteous 
anger sat upon her like a flame. She 
pointed at the object that Baxter still 


held, and inquired, “ Has that creature 


told me the truth about your performance 
of last night?” (Baxter’s attitude indi- 
cated to the perspicacity of Miss Dustin 
that he had been informed as to Mr. 
Bias’s revelations.) “I want an answer 
of yes or no from you, Mr. Baxter.” 

“Yes,” admitted the lawyer, with the 
sudden, astonished feeling that he was 
on the witness stand. 

“Put him down,” directed Miss 
Dustin, “and come with me.” She led 
the way to the inner office. Baxter fol- 
lowed. He was willing to cover that in- 
terview from the office force. 

She faced him. 

“ You listen to me. I don’t want any 
more lies from you. One such deception 
makes all you might say worthless. I 
was willing to take the responsibility of 
making a man of you. My friends ad- 
vised against it from the first. They 
thought a woman ought to find a higher 
mission. But I took you. I was willing 
to take you, last night, even in your 
apparent degradation. Did I not assure 
you that I would take you and put a 
woman’s strength behind you?” 


? Very well! But I found oven in the 
depths of a miserable, living lie, inst 
of in degradation. A strong woman can 
pity and lift from degradation; she can 
reform and rebuild. But she can never 
forgive a lie. I'd never believe you 
again. I cast you off! The money, sir! 
Give it back.” She snapped her fingers 
under his nose. 

“It’s a wonder it hasn’t 

hands,” she said, snatching the bills 

him as he extended them. 
He was trying to control his face. He 
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endeavored to appear stricken and con- 
trite. But the infinite joy that was well- 
ing in him sparkled in his eyes. He 
knew in his man’s heart that he ought to 
feel guilty and ashamed; for, after all, 
he had been very much of a cad in an 
affair that had tested his whole nature. 
He could not dull that sparkle by force 
of his own will. But her next words did 
it 


“T repudiate you as utterly worthless. 
I shall go home and hide my disgust and 
shame tor you. But, before I go, I shall 
perform one duty. I shall go to the un- 
fortunate young woman, whom you have 
deluded, and tell her this story. I owe it 
to her as woman to woman. And she will 
cast you off as utterly as I do—you de- 
praved, false imitation of a man. You 
don’t deserve to have a woman’s love. 
You shall wander through the world for- 
saken.” 

“Don’t you do that, Chestina,” he 
shouted, trying to intercept her at the 
door. “ That’s none of your affair. [ 
command you!” 

She flirted a final snap of her fingers 
in his face. “That for your com- 
mands!” 

He followed her into the outer office, 
his fingers twitching, eager to hold her, 
to keep her from blasting his hopes. 

“She shall hear the truth from me, 
you faithless renegade,” she called to him 
from the door. “I'll save her.” 

Baxter whirled when she was gone, 
and his frenzied gaze met the meek eyes 
of Mr. Bias. 

“You can begin with me just where 
you were interrupted,” said the little 
man. “You had me in your hands, you 
recollect, and were going to throw me 
out of the window. But I have to say 
to you that afterward you'll be sorry you 
did it. You see, we’re only in the midst 
of the plan, just now. It isn’t fair to 
judge me until it’s all over.” 

Even a raging tiger has some regard 
for a sick cat that comes purring to him 
Baxter turned and fled’to his i inner sanc 
tuary 

Mr. Bias si and went away. 

Two hours later another smudged feat 
from a notebook was laid beside the el- 
bow of the brooding Baxter. The clerk 
did so with some trepidation. 

“ That three-cornered_ chap insists it’s 
more important than life or death,” he 
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stammered. “I’ve tried to send him 
away but he—here he is, sir!” 

Mr. Bias had slipped in behind the 
clerk, and the latter made haste to get 
away. 

The little man entered upon his errand 
precipitately. He remembered that 
brevity had won hearing for his message 
before. 

“T followed the ‘screaming hawk,’ I 
waited my turn and grabbed the chance, 
and I told the ‘ wounded dove’ just how 
it all happened and why you—” 

“Do you mean—do you dare to tell 
me that you’ve been to Miss Lang, you 
skew-angled little—” 

“T have, sir.” 

“ That’s a lie. Such as you would not 
be admitted.” 

“Remember that a messenger with 
the sesame of your name—” 

“ But after all that has happened she 
never would want to hear the sound of 
my name again. I tell you you lie!” 

The dwarf sat down in the low chair 
and raised a gaunt, monitory finger. 

“Listen, Mr. Baxter! This concerns 
you; it’s important. You can afford to 
wait a few minutes before you throw me 
out of the window. I told you this was 
more important than life or death. It 
is—it’s love, and that binds the world.” 

In the circumstances in which Baxter 
was placed, with a messenger before him 
who had just come from the one presence 
of all the world, curiosity as to the at- 
mosphere surrounding that presence 
might well overmaster any other passion. 
He listened. 

“Your first plan was founded on lack 
of understanding of human nature—fe- 
male human nature. Miss Dustin’s first 
and primal instinct to reclaim was prompt 
and strong. You lied to get rid of her. 
That combination was too much for her 
fortitude. But I have explained to the 
‘ wounded dove’ that you lied, you suf- 
fered, you debased yourself, you entered 
into conspiracy out of love for her— 
mad, unreasoning, uncalculating love for 
her. That won!” 

“Tt won!” gasped Baxter, confounded. 

“ Why a woman excuses all acts that 
are caused by adoration of her, passion 
for her. Omitting crimes, of course, but 
including cadillos! And as best I 
could,” added Mr. Bias, modestly, “I 
touched up the salient points of your 
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early and involuntary capture by the 
‘screaming hawk.’ Of course I was 
hampered somewhat as to details. I ad- 
vise you to go and supply them. And, as 
your credentials, permit me to hand this 
to you.” 

It was a note. It was in her adorable 
hand. It said merely: “Come, I need 
you sorely. I have listened to slander 
of your dear self, and it has bruised my 
heart.” 

Baxter leaped for the door, crumpling 
the note in his hand, crushing it to his 
flesh for very love of it. 

When the walked home that evening 
under the glorious stars—tears of 
mingled sweet and bitter in his eyes, the 
shadows of a man’s shame in deception 
brushed out of his soul by her forgive- 
ness, the kiss of absolution burning 
sweetly on his lips—of a sudden a 
crooked little thought of a certain 
crooked little man came flitting into his 
full consciousness. Regret tweaked him. 
He had tossed aside that philosopher in 
very brutal fashion. In his present 
mood he yearned to see him. The hope 
was rather far-fetched and fantastic, 
but he turned aside from the main street 
and sought out the grogshop. He peered 
in at the dingy window. The little man 
was there, close pressed against the wall 
at the further end of the bar. 

When Baxter approached him his eyes 
were looking into his glass of beer, but 
it was evident that he was not seeing the 
beer. He was smiling and meditating. 

“ Yes, truly, an interesting twenty-four 
hours,” commented Mr. Bias, interrupt- 
ing the fervid flow of confidences. “ It is 
fortunate that love is often susceptible to 
a little tinkering. Otherwise, the wheels 
of the world wouldn't go around. Will 
you join me in my bowl and permit me 
to touch your glass, as a pledge of happy 
days to come?” 

“T do not indulge in—” apologized the 
lawyer. 

“Let it be in water. A gentleman 
should be allowed to choose his bever- 


” 


e. 

They drank—the young man looming 
above, and gazing down into the meek 
eyes of the dwarf. 

“Mr. Bias,” blurted Baxter, after an 
embarrassing pause, “I hope you'll for- 
give me—but your—er—circumstances, 
misfortune—your—I would say—and 
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you know you gave up valuable time to 
affairs that were—’ he fortunately 
checked himself before he said, “ none 
of your business.” “The _ results 
were valuable to me, and I want to—” 
But Mr. Bias gently patted away the 
hand that was reaching toward the 


pocket. 
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“ Not between gentlemen,” he remon- 
strated, firmly. “I detected the higher 
plane in you. I trust you detect it in me. 
Good night! I'll not waste words to in- 
voke pleasant dreams!” 

So Baxter turned face to the light of 
life, and left the little man in the shadows 
at the end of the bar. 


The Animal de Luxe 


Dear Mr. Epiror—Your Christmas 
number was a joy—lI think because there 
was a lot about men in it. Men in the 
abstract and concrete, individually and 
collectively, are interesting and stimu- 
lating. Why should women pursue with 
such eagerness ethics, art, literature, and 
philosophy, when at our doors, scream- 
ing to be let in and understood and ap- 
preciated, are mere men? 

So let us have more of their many- 
cornered minds—give us more of that 
animal de luxe. 

For years I have been with men, 
and of them—judges, editors, lawyers, 
writers; and many’s the dinner, stag all 
but me, where they have graciously put 
me in the background, and talked as if I 
were not there, making me indeed one of 
them. The little I know, I am sure, is 
but the dust from their minds. 

For the moment I am out of it all. I 
haven’t had fifteen minutes’ sustained 
conversation with one of you for nearly 
six months. There must be thousands of 
women who “never played the game” 
et all, never saw the switching on of the 
e.cctric light, and to them, as to us who 
have, it will be something to look for- 
ward to. 

More about the men—God 


The Maid’s Side 
Mr. Eprror—I wish I could thank 
Augusta Kortrecht for her article, “ Put 
Yourself in Her Place.” She expressed 
my thoughts accurately. My occupation 


has been housework for ten years, and 
I have taken a short domestic science 
course along with my practical expe- 
riences. Having worked for good, bad, 
and indifferent mistresses has helped me 
to study human nature more than school- 
ing or books ever could. It also has 
taught me to sympathize with all kinds 
of working girls. 

I know what factory and laundry work 
is; I know what it is for girls to lose their 
mothers and to work for board and room 
while going to school at the age of ten; 
and I know what it is to master obsta- 
cles, make opportunity come to you when 
people think a “ hired girl” will amount 
to nothing because she is made from dif- 
ferent clay. 

If a maid can learn from her mistress, 
the mistress can surely get new ideas 
from her maid, who has to do things dif- 
ferently every time she changes. 

Mothers should train their daughters 
so they shall be competent to train their 
maids. Rosa Marshall. 


Practical Education 
Mr. Eprror—I heartily approve the 
articles by Dr. Paul Hanus and others, 
eulogizing practical education in home 
science for women and condemning the 
present narrow and unsuitable education 
which is offered by our universities and 


colleges. Help the good work along, and 
let us raise some women who are fitted 
for women’s work in the world. Con- 
gratulations upon the attractive way in 
which you present valuable and much- 
needed reforms! Adele P. Blauvelt. 
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Chapter II 
LEAVING WOLVERTON 


There was a year of respite before we 
went East. Into that year was crowded 
much work, much happiness, a few heart- 
burnings, and a new insight into human 
nature. Lemuel and I—even the chil- 
dren—had become personages in Wol- 
verton. I did not care much for some 
of the things that happened. I hated the 
newspaper stories; they went so far out 
of their way when they tried"to be nice 
to us. Lem and I began to be invited 
by people who had never known we were 
alive till he was elected, even if we had 
lived right among them. Their dinners and 
receptions were stupid affairs; besides, 
I had no gowns like some of the women 
in Wolverton and Cottonwood, for there 
is plenty of wealth and considerable style 
in our part of the country. 

It was not easy to feel at home among 
people who were so different from folks 
I had been accustomed to. I used to beg 
Lem to go alone to some of the affairs, 
for I knew it was him and not me they 
wanted. “You must go, Polly,” he 
would say; “ we can’t afford to set any- 
body against us. We need the good will 
of every constituent I have; besides, it 


Synopsis oF THE First (Fesruvary) INSTALL- 
Shipe, practicing law in the 
Western country town of Wolverton, knows the 
meaning of struggle and hardship; nevertheless, 
he keeps on hoping that “great things will hap- 
pen.” With his wife, Polly, and their children, 
he has found happiness in spite of poverty, for 
between them they have built up the right kind 
of a home. The un nomination of 
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Lemuel Shipe for Congress, and his following 
election, fill him with gladness and inspiration 
for the opportunity that is afforded him. A 
heart-warming talk with their interested friend, 
Senator Trent, arouses in Polly her first eager- 
ness about going to Washington. 


brings business, and at present every dol- 
lar counts.” 

. Although he had put it off as long as 
he could, Lemuel had to get a dress suit. 
It cost more than any three suits he ever 
owned in his life before, still it was a 
necessity, just as lots of other things 
became which once we would have 
thought a fearful extravagance. He 
came ‘down stairs the first time he 
wore it, so we all could have a look at 
him. 

“Father,” cried Densie, linking her 
arm through his, “you don’t look like 
the same old Dad; you’re a howling 
swell.” 

The child was speaking the truth. 
There was something different about 
Lemuel. With the shining expanse of 
white shirt front and fine black clothes, 
he wore something I had never seen be- 
fore. There was a dignity in his homely, 
rugged face—a pride of being somebody, 
and of having achieved it by his own 
hard work, which made folks turn and 
look at him more than once that evening. 
I overheard one woman say she had 
never before thought Mr. Shipe was 
what you would have called handsome. 
He isn’t. You can’t call Lemuel hand- 
some and tell the truth; but he has a 
good face. 


Time wore on till. it brought our last 
fall in Wolverton. Day by day brought 
us nearer to good-bys we hated to say. 
Looking back upon it as I do now, I 
cannot imagine how I accomplished the 
work that was done. I could not do it 
now, for it seems to me it was almost 
beyond human energy. Ever since elec- 
tion we had been living as carefully as 
I knew how, almost as close as we did 
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in the old days, because I guessed how 
much the going away would cost. There 
were trunks to be bought. So little 
traveling had come into our lives that 
one small old trunk was all the baggage 
we owned. I knew we could not show 
up in Washington in Wolverton clothes, 
and I did my very best with what Lem- 
uel could spare. Densie was sixteen, 
just old enough to long for all sorts of 
pretty things she saw in the magazines. 
I had Miss Pickering from Pipestem, 
who sews out by the day, and she worked 
with me steady for two weeks. We 
made enough dresses for Densie and me 
to fill one trunk. By ripping and turn- 
ing some of Lem’s old clothes, we got 
suits that looked real well for the three 
little boys. It was not so easy to cover 
Jeff; he had just turned thirteen then, 
and was growing terribly. 

Lemuel had made up his mind not to 
leave a cent of debt behind him; besides, 
we had to hang on to enough to start 
with in the East. 

One morning early in November I had 
a letter from Margaret, Lemuel’s sister, 
who lives at Fruitlands, a big farm away 
up in the foothills. She had planned the 
greatest Thanksgiving ever known in the 
Shipe family. Relatives were coming 
from far and near. They felt proud 
enough of Lem, and wanted to say good- 
by to him. Margaret’s husband was fix- 
ing rows of beds in the stable loft. They 
had counted on having thirty-two chil- 
dren, besides the grown folks. She 
wanted us all to come Tuesday night. 

“We are planning a three days’ 
Thanksgiving, Pauline,” she wrote, “ in- 
stead of one. Everybody wants to see 
you all before you go East.” 

I told the children when they came 
home from school. They were wild with 
delight. No place on earth was like 
Aunt Margaret’s to them. They perched 
on the posts at the gate, waiting for their 
father to come. He looked worried 
when he ran into the house, with the 
noisy crew tripping at his heels. He did 
not have much to say about Margaret’s 
letter till he followed me into the but- 
tery where I was getting supper. 

“ Polly,” he began, soberly, “ I don’t be- 
lieve you understand ; but, dear, you know 
we can’t stop here for Thanksgiving.” 

I was pouring a can of plums into the 
preserve dish when he spoke. I was so 
astonished I set it down half empty. 
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“Not be here?” I repeated. “ Why, 
Lem, where will we be?” 

“ East, I reckon.” 

“And we can’t have Thanksgiving 
among our own folks? Can we never 
have another Thanksgiving West while 
you are a congressman?” 

“ Not when it comes at the very end 
of November, as it does this year. You 
could follow along after me. Only, I 
ought to be in Washington the first of 
December. We have to look for a home 
and get settled before Congress con- 
venes. It takes six days to go East. You 
had not reckoned on that, had you, 
Polly ?” 

He spoke gently. I could feel he was 
trying not to show his own disappoint- 
ment, for Lemuel’s folks are very close 
and friendly among each other. I 
thought of Thanksgiving day among 
strangers, two thousand miles away from 
the folks we love. I did not want to 
think of it. I tipped the can of plums 
again, and began slowly to pour them 
into the dish. I could not speak or look 
up at Lemuel. 

“Let us keep a stiff upper lip, Polly 
dear, before the children. It is bad 
enough for the two of us, but I can’t 
bear to think of their disappointment. I 
thought you had calculated and under- 
stood.” 

“T didn’t, Lem,” I confessed. “I 
don’t know why I didn’t. Of course I 
should have known, if I had given it a 
thought. Where will we be Thanksgiv- 
ing day, do you suppose ?” 

“In as comfortable a place as we can 
afford, dear. It may not be a home, 
only we will be together, and that is so 
much to be thankful for.” 

We did not tell the children till they 
were gathered round their father, having 
a good-night talk. I sat beside them 
darning stockings. They had the map 
of the United States before them. He 
was telling about the journey we were 
to take. They listened breathlessly while 
he led them over the Rockies, through 
the canyons of Colorado, across the 
great Western plains, sandy deserts and 
wide prairies, through mining countries, 
great smoky cities, over the Mississippi 
and the Cumberland mountains, down 
into the East with its slow rivers, its 
wide meadows, its orchards, its busy 
towns, and little villages, straight into 
the capital of the United States. I 
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dropped my work and listened silently, 
as: the childrem were doing. I began to 
understand what the East, with its 
culture and progressiveness, meant to 
Lemuel. It was the country that had 
seen the birth of a new nation; there 
one was close to the heart of things. 

I realized why our small living room 
seemed to him like Wolverton, a place 
beloved, but cramped and hedged. Then 
I listened again. . Lemuel was telling the 
children about Mt. Vernon, and pictur- 
ing the city where Washington ruled, 
where Lincoln died, where Grant had 
come after the war. I began to long for 
the day to start East. We gave up 
Thanksgiving at Fruitlands regretfully ; 
it was hard to leave while the Western 
country was. preparing for the great 
feast day of the year. 

I have little recollection of how the 
last few days went by. I suppose we 
ate and slept. It seemed to me as if 
everybody I ever knew or heard of came 
to say good-by. Some of them were 
loaded with gifts, as if we were hold- 
ing a donation party. Some were such 
queer, useless, unheard-of gifts that the 
tears ram down my face with laughter 
when the donors had gone. And yet 
there were other tears, the tears of deep, 
tender gratitude for good will and love 
and generosity made manifest to us dur- 
ing these last few days. 

Then came the last hour. The chil- 
dren were bundled into Peter Dunn’s 
big sleigh, among furs and rugs, for our 
Western country was buried deep in the 
first snowstorm of the winter. There was 
no room for Lemuel or me in the 
crowded vehicle. 

“ Densie,” said Lem, while he tucked 
in the robes, “‘ look after the children in 
the sleigh, also at the depot. Peter will 
come back for Mother and me. There 
is plenty of time. The train is not due 
for an hour and a half.” 

We climbed the steps of the porch be- 
tween the big drifts and went back into 
the empty house, locking the door behind 
us. That last hour was ours—alone. 
Lemuel hurried about, seeing that shut- 
ters were fastened securely, that fires 
were safely out. Then he lingered in 
front gf his bookcase, lifting out a few 
old calf-bound volumes which had grown 
shabby with wear so many years ago. 

I wandered through the still house. 
I had been born in one of the little rooms 
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under the low eaves. I was living over 
again the years. that had come and gone, 
during the forty years I could remember. 
I had vivid recollections of a merry 
childhood and girlhood, ther woman- 
hood, with wifehood and motherhood, 
crowded full of toil, also crowded full 
of happiness. 

I was thinking how Lem and I had 
papered the walls together. Every inch 
of the rags that went into our homely, 
comfortable carpets had been stitched 
evenings, while I told the children good- 
night stories. There were pieces of 
clumsy furniture Lem had made in his 
little carpenter shed. Mother’s elabo- 
rately quilted patchwork spreads were 
tucked neatly over each bed. Everything 
was shabby and worn; it was not artis- 
tic, except in a comfortable, homely way, 
and things did not harmonize. How 
could they? It was sixty years since 
Father and Mother had begun to settle 
the home. 

It was a true home, sanctified by con- 
tent and honest work; by lullabies that 
had been sung beside the old brick fire- 
place; and sweet child voices that had 
echoed through every room. It was filled 
to overflowing with memories you never 
want to forget. It takes a little homely 
house to preserve such memories; it 
seems to me they would fade into noth- 
ing under the lofty ceilings of a great 
mansion. 

I stood, with my elbows on top of a 
low bookcase, gazing at a picture in a 
tarnished frame, when Lem came in. It 
was a picture Father gave to Mother on 
their wedding day. He said she looked 
like the lady it portrayed. I had always 
smiled when Mother told that, even when 
I was a little girl. Mother was all fire 
and activity, but with a certain gentle- 
ness that toned her energetic nature. 
She could never have sat long enough 
for that picture to be drawn, with a rose 
leaning against her cheek and that pen- 
sive, simpering smile on her lips. Still, 
it stood for much that had made the 
old home so happy—Father’s ideal of 
Mother. 

I was struggling with a sob that 
seemed to choke me, when Lemuel laid 
his hand upon my shoulder. 

“ Pauline, little wife,” he said, “we 
must leave in a minute. I[ hear 
Peter’s sleighbells. He is nearly at the 


gate.” 
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Chapter III 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Our journey across the continent was 
wonderful. I looked down breathlessly 
into vast depths while we swept across 
trestles, like the threads of a spider, 
flung from cliff to cliff. I felt the won- 
der of it everywhere, crossing wide rivers 
or rushing over brown prairies, crusted 
here and there with early snows. But, 
the cities—I hated the cities; most of all 
those terrible cities of the iron country 
where human beings were tearing at the 
bowels of the earth, or toiling naked be- 
side white-hot furnaces. 

“It’s foolish to feel that way, Polly,” 
said Lem, one night, while we sat watch- 
ing the chimneys of Pittsburg fade into 
blurs, like red torches. “ What you see 
is the backbone of our wealth and power. 
Great industries like these are what carry 
America to—” 

“Don’t, Lem,” I cried; “ don’t talk of 
wealth and power all the time. I cannot 
forget the millions in the mines under 
our feet, or scorching at the doors of 
these blazing furnaces.” 

We were weary enough before the 


journey ended, but crossing the conti- 


nent is a strange experience. As we got 
farther and farther from the West I 
felt that home, the home that seems to 
us the only place in the world, was noth- 
ing but a pin prick on the map. No! it 
was not even that. 

Our train was six hours late. When 
we got off in the great station Lemuel 
strode ahead with little Bobs, whose 
curly head nestled into the hollow of his 
father’s arm. Jeff took the place of the 
head of the house, marching on bravely 
with two heavy valises. It struck twelve 
as we entered the vast waiting room, 
which was deserted except for a 
few drowsy travelers. When we stepped 
out on the street it was to face a sharp 
wind, filled with whirling dust. Every- 
thing seemed to be in a strange state of 
upheaval, with a glare of electric lights 
beyond the chaos. Lemuel turned to a 
tall policeman who stood in the door- 
way. 

“Where can we find a car?” he asked. 

“Four blocks away,” said the man, 
stolidly. “ Off in that direction.” 

“Don’t cars run to the station here?” 
asked Lem. 


“Not yet. The tracks ain’t all laid to 
the new station. Where are you going?” 
The officer looked us over with mild curi- 
osity. 

“T really don’t know. To some sort 
of a hotel.” There was a weary tone 
in Lem’s voice. 

“Well, find out before I come back.” 
Then the policeman dashed away to help 
a cabman whose horse was plunging in 
a heap of loose dirt. 

Lem turned to me with a smile. 
“Cheer up, Mother, they don’t seem to 
meet new congressmen at this end with 
a brass band. Don’t you care. We'll 
break in presently to some place where 
there are beds and food.” 

The man in blue returned to his beat. 
“What sort of a place do you want?” 
he asked. 

“You might direct us to some good 
hotel. Good,” repeated Lem, “ but not 
the top notch in prices.” 

“ And a cab?” 

“Yes, do you suppose we can all tuck 
into one cab?” 

“T reckon you can.” The officer 
studied us dubiously for a moment. 
“You may find it a bit of a squeeze, only 
you have no great ways to go.” 

We drove to three hotels and did not 
find shelter. Then the cabman put his 
head in at the window. “They’re all 
full up, sir. This is a bad time of the 
year to come to Washington if ye hain’t 
booked ahead. I don’t know of but one 
more place you can try. It’s the swellest 
hotel in town.” 

“Take us there,” ordered Lem. 

At last each child was in bed. While 
I leaned over them for good-night kisses 
I was choking back a wave of homesick- 
ness, which seemed for a moment to take 
the courage out of me. Those gorgeous 
rooms were such a contrast to the old 
home at Wolverton. I stood for a mo- 
ment brushing my hair beside the win- 
dow. I looked down into a narrow alley- 
way. City milkmen were already 
making their rounds. I could hear the 
rattling of cans and the pawing of horse’s 
feet on the asphalt. 

Lem came in from the other room 
while I was staring into the darkness. 
“Uncle Sam did not give us anything 
very hearty in the way of a welcome, did 
he, Polly?” he asked. 

I shook my head and tried to smile, 
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but it could not have been much of a 
smile. 

“Cheer up, little woman,” he said, 
“ there’s lots of good times ahead of us.” 

After breakfast next morning we 
started to see the city. It was a glorious 
day. The sky was radiantly blue. The 
air was clear; and although it was now 
winter in our Western country, here 
among the trees in the park, or on ivy- 
clad houses, there were still splotches 
of rich, dark green. In one yard we 
passed I saw roses and chrysanthemums 
in bloom, and the honeysuckle vines were 
as bright as they were in June. Lem 
trudged on ahead of us, perfectly silent 
till Densie pulled at his coat. 

“ Dad,” she cried, “ are you trying to 
lose us?” 

He looked down at her with a radi- 
ant smile. “Forgive me, child,” he 
said, “ I reckon I did forget my manners. 
I’ve waited for this for so many years. 
I thought I was alone.” 


“You acted that way, you stupid old. 


dad.” Then she linked her arm into his, 
= took long strides to keep up with 
im. 

None of the children had ever been 
in a great city before. I walked on 
slowly, trying to see everything, but the 
boys rambled here and there just as they 
did in the woods at home.. We turned 
a corner and found ourselves on a wide 
avenue. Lemuel stopped and laid his 
hand on Jeff’s shoulder. 

“Take off your cap, sonny,” he said, 
gravely. “ There’s the Capitol.” 

We stood quiet on the sidewalk for a 
few minutes, with folks jostling us when 
they passed to cross the street. Then 
we moved on slowly, with our eyes fixed 
on a great building in the distance. It 
filled the end of the avenue with its mas- 
sive white bulk, and the gray dome rose 
like the crown of a city against the radi- 
ant blue of the sky. The children under- 
stood, somehow, that their father did not 
feel like talking. When we reached the 
Capitol he took Bobs’s hand in his own, 
and we followed them up the vast flight 
of marble steps. At the top we paused. 
I believe Lemuel and I had the same 
thought in mind. It was mighty hard to 
realize that at last we were there. 

While we wandered about the halls— 
it seemed to me that there were miles 
and miles of them—Wolverton was fad- 
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ing farther and farther into the misty 
distance, till it was more than the 
breadth of a continent from us. There 
were throngs of people at the Capitol. 
Men went quietly about, but women were 
chattering and laughing and gadding in 
and out everywhere. Sometimes we met 
groups with a man ahead of them, who 
shouted information as though his mouth 
was a megaphone. 

None of us did much talking. I be- 
lieve even little Bobs realized we were 
under a roof that is not like any other 
place in America. If Lem has spent time 
teaching the children one thing more than 
another, it is about our country and 
its history and its laws. He strolled 
about, holding their hands in his, telling 
them over again how, beneath this gray 
dome, the history of our country was 
made. Mother used to worry over the 
way Jeff was being taught when he was 
a little chap—there never was a child so 
eager to know about everything as Jeff. 
Her complaint was that he knew more 
about the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution than he did about 
the Bible. 

Lem stopped for a minute to speak to 
a colored man who was tipping back in 
his chair. Then he came and laid his 
hand on my arm. 

“Come, Polly,” he said, “let us have 
a look at a representative's room. This 
one may be mine for all I know.” 

He opened a door and we walked into 
a long, narrow room. There was a big 
desk in it, tall bookcases, a table, and 
chairs. It looked bare, but Lem’s face 
was glowing with happiness. 

“T feel, Polly, as if I were standing on 
the threshold of a career,” his voice grew 
low and earnest. “To get here I kept 
clear of graft, dishonesty, or bearing 
false witness against any man. I don't 
know that I am any stronger or better 
than other men. I reckon not. But I 
am going to try, God helping me, Pauline, 
to keep on so I shan’t ever be ashamed 
to tell you about anything.” 

I did not speak while Lem took my 
hand between his own. It was some- 
thing like the contract Bobs makes with 
me when we shake hands over a promise. 
Then I followed him to the window, and 
he threw up the sash. We looked out 
over one of the greatest views you can 
have of this city. 
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Suddenly I thought of Wolverton, and 
the homely, dingy little office over 
Burke’s hardware store. From its one 
window you looked down upon faded 
awnings that creaked when the wind 
shook them. Pudgett’s grocery across the 
street was the pleasantest thing in sight. 
His show of vegetables and fruit seemed 
to brighten up the street. The plank 
sidewalks in Wolverton have been trod- 
den so many years that there is a worn- 
out look about them, and the street is 
not often in good condition. It is apt to 
be deep with dust or snow or mud most 
of the time. 

Here we saw a great city, which shone 
in the November sunshine. The red and 
white and gray of it made me think of a 
vivid painting I once found in a gallery. 
Patches of grass under the bare trees 
were still bright green. The Monument 
towered above everything. It looked 
gray, with a thin line of silvery white up 
one side of it. Beyond was the Potomac, 
blue as steel in the sunshine, with misty 
hills fading away into the distance. 

Lem had the same thing in mind that 
I did. “The view here,” he said, 
“ beats old Wolverton to a standstill.” 

As we were leaving the room three or 
four people entered an office across the 
corridor. The women were elegantly 
dressed and handsome. You would 
have stopped to look after them any- 
where. A man followed whose face 
seemed familiar to me, and yet I felt 
sure I had never seen him in my life 
before. 

Lem stood, holding the door knob in 
his hand. “Who is he?” I asked. 

“Tt is Crawford,” he said, slowly. 
“There is not a stronger, better man in 
America than Crawford, to my way of 
thinking, Polly. I wonder if you under- 
stand what it means for me simply to 
feel that I am the colleague of a man 
like Crawford?” 

I think I understood. 


Chapter IV 
HUNTING FOR A “HOME™ 
The children had gone out to spend 
the morning on the Mall and I was writ- 
ing to Margaret, when my husband came 
in. I felt as soon as I looked up in his 
face there was something he wanted to 
talk about. 
“ What is it, Lem?” I asked. 


He laid a slip of paper on the desk 
and sat down beside me. 

“TI knew, Polly, we would have to 
make a move, soon, from this place,” he 
began, “only I wanted you all to rest for 
a few days. I thought we might stay 
here till after Thanksgiving. This 
morning, when I was near the desk, I 
heard a man raging about his bill. He 
said it was highway robbery. I asked 
them to make out ours.” He smoothed 
the paper he held and laid it beside me. 

I looked at it, but I did not say any- 
thing. 

a It’s pretty steep, little woman, isn’t 
it?” 


“ Lem—for two days! No, it is not 
two days yet! Why, I could have kept 
house for two months on this in Wol- 
verton.” 

“IT know it, Polly.” He folded the 
paper and put it in his pocket. “I paid 
it, but I believe we had better move to- 
morrow. Five thousand a year looks 


-like a big lot of money, only it wouldn’t 


go far at this rate. You won’t mind, will 
ou?” 

“Mind, Lemuel!’ I repeated. “I 
haven’t spoken of it to you, because you 
never notice such things, only this isn’t 
the place for us. We don’t look like the 
folks here. Last night when we came 
into the dining room I saw the women 
stop talking to stare at us. One of them 
lifted a pair of glasses, which hung on a 
chain, and sat gazing at us in the most 
deliberate fashion. Even if Densie and 
I had our best clothes here, they would 
look pretty ordinary beside these low- 
necked gowns that shine with jewels. 
Even the way we wear our hair is dif- 
ferent. I saw them smile and say things 
to each other. Densie didn’t notice. I 
was thankful she didn’t. She is just at 
the age when it would hurt.” 

“ We'll get out of here as soon as we 
can, Polly, only clothes—” there was a 
contemptuous tone in Lemuel’s voice. 
“There wasn’t a woman in that room 
who knows what you do, nor a girl who 
can touch Densie for genuine beauty.” 

I laughed. A woman loves to have her 
husband think such things, even when she 
knows he does not understand. 

An hour later we started home hunting. 
What a name for it! Until you get 
within four walls and shut the door on 
the outside world, with no one under the 
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roof except the few you love and live 
for, a home does not exist. I should 
like to think of a name for the other 
thing we had offered to us, but I cannot. 

We started with a long list of ad- 
dresses. For hours we tramped about the 
city. All the time it seemed as if a home 
was fading farther and farther away. 
Neither Lem nor I had ever boarded in 
our lives. If we had, the places we 
looked at might not have seemed so for- 
lorn. Time and again we rang the bell 
at a house that was so fine outside it 
seemed an insult to imagine it a boarding 
place. Then the door was opened by a 
negro in a dress suit. He ushered us into 
a magnificent parlor with velvet hang- 
ings, large paintings, gilt chairs, and 
everything that helps to make a house 
unhomelike. Then we went upstairs, 
flight after flight, to see rooms that we 
turned from with sinking hearts. 

When it began to grow dark there were 
still a score of places we had not seen. 
As we left the last house I stopped at the 
foot of the steps and leaned against a 
railing. Suddenly the lamps about the 
—_ flamed out into disks of brilliant 
ight. 

“ Are you tired, Polly?’ asked Lem, 
anxiously, 

“T am just wondering,” I confessed, 
“if my feet will carry me a_ block 
farther.” 

“There is a bench close by in the 
park; we might rest there,” he sug- 
gested. 

That bench, screened by a great mag- 
nolia from the blaze of electric lights, 
seemed like the haven of rest that poets 
write about. Cars went hurrying past, 
carrying thousands home from the day’s 
work, 

“We have a lot to be thankful for, 
Lem,” I said, suddenly. 

“T know it, Polly,” he acknowledged, 
“ but what in particular ?” 

“T was thinking of men and women— 
there must be thousands of them in this 
city—who call such places as we have 
seen today home. For us they are 
nothing but a stopping place. The little 
house in the orchard is waiting for 
us.” 

“You're right,” said Lem. “It’s a 
mighty different proposition.” 

I shut my eyes for a few minutes, just 
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to rest them. I could see the long, low 
cottage, set far back from the gravel 
road, with a stretch of trees in front of 
it. What if the branches were bare and 
the wind was sweeping about the chim- 
neys. Indoors seemed to beckon, and a 
radiance of lamplight and firelight was 
streaming through the windows. I 
longed for its quiet and homely comfort. 
It was far away, still it was a heavenly 
reality. 

In front of us loomed a vast apart- 
ment house where a hundred families 
could be housed. The side of it looked 
like one of those vast gray canyons we 
crossed in Colorado. While I watched, 
its lights flashed out here and there. On 
a high floor there were six windows to- 
gether, each of them curtained in red. 
When the gas behind them was lit there 
came a glow as of lamplight and firelight 
inside. It was a home and there were 
homes all about us. 

“ Pauline,” my thoughts were so far 
away that I started when Lemuel spoke, 
“hadn’t we better decide on some sort 
of a place, even if we only stay there for 
a week or two. We will soon strike 
something better; something you can 
make homelike. You are such a genius 
along that line, little woman. You could 
make a dugout into a palace.” 

“Don’t feel too sure of me, Lem.” I 
had a horrid conviction for a moment 
that I was on the verge of a whimpering 
fit, just like Bobs when his courage gives 
out. 

“TI am sure of you, dead sure, every 
time, Polly.” 

There have been moments in my life 
when Lemuel’s unswerving faith was 
more than a moral bracer—sometimes it 
has been absolutely physical. I jumped 
to my feet. 

“Let us go back,” I said, “to that 
Capitol Hill place and take the two 
rooms there. They are not very clean 
and they are shabby; only, they are big, 
and the sun shines in. Besides, the land- 
lady was not the human limit, as in 
some places.” 

“Fifty dollars a week seems pretty 
steep for all they offered,” said Lem. 
“ Still, I guess it is the best we can do.” 

The next day our boarding-house life 
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OME of the department stores in the 
large cities have tried, of late years, 
to shatter the “hollow mystery” 
concerning rug values, advertising to the 
effect that they will treat oriental rugs 
like any other merchandise; that they 
will charge only a fair profit on their in- 
vestment. But, I am sorry to say, their 
laudable endeavors have not met with 
a howling success. The public who loves 
the musty old rugs, is not willing to re- 
linquish the perfume of uncertainty of 
values which clings to the rugs, as 
following illustration will show: 

There were two old rugs in a depart- 
ment store—one old Melez and one old 
Kulah—their prices marked in plain 
figures, $50 for the Melez and $60 for 
the Kulah. Now, these two rugs had 
remained in this department for three 
years, kicked from pillar to post by por- 
ters and‘salesmen. One day I happened 
to see them, and heard their story from 
the buyer of that department. I told 
him to add the figure “1” on the left 
side of each price and watch for results. 
In a mood of fun, he followed this sug- 
gestion, and, would you believe it? he sold 
them both to one man for $310 within 
ten days! If you ask, “ Was this honest 
dealing?” I will answer, “ Yes; because, 
to begin with, the original prices were 
too low, and did not attract people who 
were searching for old rugs ; and besides, 
a real good antique Kulah or Melez is 
certainly worth more than one hundred 
dollars.” The trouble was, this store was 
trying to inaugurate the new way of sell- 


_ing rugs, but these two rugs were not 


conformable to this system. 

I do not know why, and I do not 
imagine anyone else knows, but certain 
it is that an oriental rug with an oo 
high price will attract a purchaser muc 
more quickly than the same rug with a 
low price, and this fact is true, not only 
of a customer, but of a rug dealer. 

A friend of mine, the buyer for a large 
house, was sent to Constantinople to 
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Going to Show That the Amateur Purchaser Is Very Much in the Dark 
By an Armenian 


urchase direct, in order to save the New 
ork wholesaler’s profit. He returned 
with a very large stock, and according to 
the new system of selling, he assorted 
these rugs something like this, advertising 
them in the order. following: 

“50 Shirvan rugs, choice at $14.95 

“50 Daghestans, choice at 16.95 

“50 Antique Kazaks, choice at 21.95 

“50 Hall strips, choice at 

His advertisement, which appeared in 
the leading Sunday papers, announced 
a “something-or-other, extraordinary ” 
sale “ beginning tomorrow morning.” I 
attended the sale, and selecting about 
fifty pieces, purchased them from the 
proud buyer himself. I divided these 
fifty rugs into two bales, according to 
kind and value, and shipped them to a 
New York wholesale dealer, requesting 
him to send me an offer for them. I re- 
ceived an offer for $20 each for one bale 
and $22.50 for the other, which I ac- 
cepted eagerly, because I was averaging 
about five dollars’ profit on each rug. 

About a month later, my friend, the 
buyer, of whom I had purchased the 
fifty rugs, met me on the street and asked 
me to see a couple of bales of “ beauties ” 
pani im to orien depart- 
ment, and, behold! he 2 lls me 
identical fifty rugs I had bought of him 
and sold to the New Yorker. 

“ How much was the lot?” I inquired. 

“ Twenty-eight fifty for this and even 
thirty for that lot?’ proudly. “ Ain’t 

cheap ?” 

“Dirt cheap!” was my laconic reply, 
which I meant for sarcasm, but which 
he 

“T tell you, I know a ing when 
I see it,” he boasted, ee 

“You certainly are making fast time 
in the rug business, but there are a few 
things left for us both to learn,” I re- 
marked. 

Well, he sold every rug and made good 
money for his house, and to this day I 
am still wondering who was the biggest 
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chump of the three, my friend the buyer, 
the New York wholesaler, or myself. 

A woman, very fond of antique rugs, 
and used to paying high prices for them, 
entered a temporary rug store on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. I was chatting 
with the proprietor, therefore was a wit- 
aess to what follows. The salesman po- 
litely offered her a chair, which she ac- 
cepted graciously. 

“T am looking for a choice specimen 
of a Bokhara,” she stated. The sales- 
man showed her several choice pieces, 
but evidently they were not choice enough 
for her, for she kept on looking around 
her, instead of examining the rugs 
shown. 

“ What is that rug at the bottom?” and 
she indicated the last rug in the pile. 
The salesman pulled it out, and of a truth 
it was the best Bokhara in that pile. It 
was exceedingly fine and lustrous. 

She examined it carefully. “ Why, 
but that is a handsome piece!” she ex- 
claimed, without stinting her admiration. 
“ What is the price of it?” 

“Seventy-five dollars,” the salesman 
quoted, looking at the tag. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed, in- 
credulously, “ why is it so cheap? Are 
there any imperfections in it?” 

The salesman threw the rug wrong 
side out and went over it very carefull 
on his knees.“ He stood up and said, 
“ No, Madam, the rug is absolutely per- 
ect.” 


“Then why is it so cheap? There 
must be some mistake,” she said, appre- 
hensively. 

By this time the proprietor became 
very fidgety. He went to the salesman 
and commanded, sharply, “ Let me see 
the tag of that Bokhara.” The tag was 
handed to him. He looked at it for a 
moment, and then turning to the woman 
he said, with a most courteous smile: 
“The salesman has made a mistake in 
the price of this rug, Madam. He is a 
new man and not thoroughly familiar 
with our marks. The price of this most 
9 Bokhara is $175, and not 


The poor ‘salesman’s face turned as 
red as the Bokhara he was holding. 

“ Oh, that is more likely,” replied the 
woman, with a relieved expression, “ for 
I knew that rug was worth much more 
than that. 


Now, if you guarantee it to 
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be an absolute antique, I think I’ll take 
it,” 

“ Of course, of course, most assuredly. 
And you secure a matchless specimen, 
Madam.” 

After she had gone the salesman took 
the tag and examined its marks very 
earnestly. 

“What you looking for?’ demanded 
the proprietor. 

“T’m looking for the mark showing 
$175 on this rug.” 

“Well, don’t look, for you will not 
find it. That rug is marked $75,” he 
said, smilingly. 

Here is an impossible rug story, which 
illustrates perfectly the trite saying that 
“truth is stranger than fiction,” for it is 
true. A young man who makes a fair 
living by gathering curiosities from rag 
pickers, brought a ragged old Cashmere 
rug into my store, and I bought it of him 
for one dollar. My repairer was going 
to use it for patching purposes, but I 
prevailed on him to repair it, which he 
did; then I sent it out to be washed 
Thus the Cashmere, when it came to me 
from the washing, had cost me about 
ten dollars, but it proved to be an excep- 
tionally fine specimen. I kept it for 
about two months, when a lawyer cus- 
tomer came to see if I had anything 
“new ” in the line of old rugs. 

“T have an old Cashmere rug,” said 
I, and showed him the old piece. 

“ By Jove, that looks just like the old 
Cashmere I threw in the ash barrel about 
three months ago!” he _ exclaimed. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“T think it did come from an ash bar- 
rel,” I remarked, which he considered a” 
huge joke. 

“ Well, now, I'll be blowed if it is not 
the same rug.” 

“T haven’t the least doubt about it,” 
I agreed, but he still thought I was jok- 


“However, I will buy it if it’s cheap 
enough.” 

“ About how cheap?” 

“ Say about twenty-five dollars. You 
see, it is not very large, and it is worn 
out in places.” 

“No, sir, that rug is worth fifty, and 
I will not. sell it for less.” 

He went away without buying the rug. 
A few days later a woman came. She 
wished to see some “nice” rugs. I 


ing. 
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showed her several good rugs, among 
them the old Cashmere. As soon as she 
saw this rug, she exclaimed, “ Why, 
there’s the rug I threw away about four 
months ago! Where: did you get it?” 

“From a rag man,” I answered. 

“No joking, where did you get it?” 
she insisted. 

“From a rag man,” I repeated, smil- 
ingly, which must have conveyed the im- 
pression that I was still joking. 

“ How much is it?” 

“ Fifty dollars.” 

“ Oh, that’s too much for an old worn- 
out thing. It isn’t worth more than 
twenty-five.” She also went away with- 
out buying the rug. 

A few days later my lawyer customer 
returned. He offered me thirty dollars 
for the Cashmere, and I offered to sell 
it for fifty-five, and I warned him that if 
he came again the rug would cost him 
sixty dollars. However, this was a joke. 


He did not buy the rug at that time, but 
he came at intervals of say about one 
week, and every time he asked the price 
of the old Cashmere, I added five dollars 
to its preceding price. 

Thus several weeks passed. When the 


last price I had quoted was ninety-five 
dollars, in came the lawyer and another 
man. The lawyer wished to see the old 
Cashmere. 

. “My friend here wants to see it. 
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his friend was examining it. 

“Let us see—I think I'll ask just a 
even hundred, today,” I answered, with 
a laugh. 

The man, the lawyer’s friend, who was 
examining the Cashmere, cast a look at 
me full of astonishment. 

“One hundred dollars—this rug?” 

“Yes, just a hundred.” 

= Say, Fred, you don’t want it for a 
hundred, do you?” the man asked his 
friend. 

“No, I don’t want it at that price,” 
Fred answered. 

“And do you mean you will sell this 
rug for a hundred?”—this to me. 

“ Yes, just a hundr 

“ Well, here it is,” and he handed me 
five twenty-dollar bills. 

“Say, old man, what is there in that 
old rug that makes you loosen up so 
easily?” demanded the lawyer with 
astonishment. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Fred. I guess 
I have a customer that'll buy it,” was 
the reply. 

About a week later my lawyer friend 
dropped in again to inform me that his 
friend who bought the old Cashmere was 
a rug dealer in a distant Western city. 

It is a very peculiar thing, the value 
of an oriental rug; there is neither 
rhyme nor reason in it. , 


FE) 
The Fisherman 


The fisherman goes out at dawn 
When everyone’s abed, 

And from the bottom of the sea 
Draws up his daily bread. 


His life is strange; half on the shore 
And half upon the sea— 

Not quite a fish, and yet not quite 
The same as you and me. 


The fisherman has curious eyes, 
They make you feel so queer, 
As if they had seen many things 

Of wonder and of fear. 


They're like the wondrous tales he tells- 
Not gray, nor yet quite blue; 

They re like the wondrous tales he tells— 
Not quite—yet maybe—true. 


He knows so much of boats and tides, 
Of winds and clouds and sky! 
But when I tell of city things, _ 
He sniffs and shuts one eye! 
ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 
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HEN a retail establishment can 
crowd three months of business 
into a month with only the com- 

paratively small expense of extra sales- 
men, it can afford to offer goods at prices 
well below the usual figures. The Janu- 
ary linen sales, for example, mean genu- 
ine bargains for the woman who knows 
values. 

One well-known linen house in New 
York City has originated a novel idea 
which is so fair and square that it has 
won many customers. On the bill, 
whether it be a cash sale or a mon 
account, 10 per cent of the amount is 
deducted. There is no change of price 
on the tag, which might be questioned, 
but money is actually saved, as your bill 
will demonstrate. Odd dozens of nap- 
kins, tablecloths of a design no longer 
fashionable, towels for which the demand 
is falling off, all goods of which there is 
too large a supply, are important fea- 
tures of these sales. 

The idea is not primarily to get rid of 
old patterns, as in dress goods, but is to 
make custom in a dull season and dis- 
pose of stock in the inventory time. 
There is not sufficient change in the de- 
signs of tablecloths and napkins, and 
practically none at all in sheets, to make 
this the reason for the sale. New designs 
in tablecloths are added from time to 
time, and old ones are not recorded, but 
the changes are gradual rather than 
marked, as in the realm of dress mate- 
rials. Different shops have their own ex- 
clusive patterns, and there are several de- 
signs known as standards. The dainty 
little snowdrop pattern is one, the sham- 
rock another, also the maidenhair. The 
rose is constantly used in the patterns, 
sometimes in purely floral effects, and 
again in combination with a conventional 
design. Stripes and polka dots are like- 
wise considered standard patterns. 

Linen comes to us from various places: 
from Ireland and Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria. The Irish linen is 
whiter, and is generally considered the 
best wearing, although for medium- 


priced cloths the Scottish linen may be 
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By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


recommended. The most expensive 
tablecloths are made from French linen, 
but it is not a material that can stand 
hard wear, as it is so very fine. 

There are various reasons ior the 
whiteness of Irish linen. The climate is 
ideal for the growth of the flax, and is 
likewise effective in the bleaching proc- 
ess. The best Irish and Scottish linens 
are sun and grass-bleached. Meadow 
after meadow in both Ireland and Scot- 
land are white with these cloths which 
the heavy dew moistens and the bright 
sun whitens. The alternating rain and 
sunshine which make the climate of Ire- 
land so disagreeable to a foreigner make 
the best bleach in the world. for linen. 
It is a slow process, taking from three 
and four to six months, but the more 
conservative linen manufacturers abroad 
are willing to abide by this slower but 
surer method and build up for them 
selves enviable reputations rather than 
gather in larger profits and sell inferior 
goods. 


Why Sun-Bleached Linen Is Superior 

Sun and grass-bleached linen is su- 
perior in every way to that bleached arti- 
ficially, and the buyers should appreciate 
this and understand why. The natural 
gum which binds the fibers of the flax 
together is the life of the flax. Artifi- 
cial bleaching oxidizes and destroys it. 

The extent to which artificial bleaching 
weakens the fibers and makes the mate- 
rial tender depends upon the process. 
When great care and time are taken the 
injury is minimized, but manufacturers 
of the cheaper grades of linen are anx- 
ious to save time and turn out materials 
which can be sold at a low price, hence 
they almost ruin the fabrics by haste in 
bleaching. 

The prospective buyer should examine 
the linen for two things—faults in weav- 
ing, and weak spots which have come 
from bleaching. When the weaving is at 
fault the tenderness in a tablecloth or 
sheet will be found all along the thread, 
but if these are the results of careless 


bleaching the damage will be concen- 
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trated around these spots. To discover 
any weakness due to the weaving, hold 
the cloth up to the light. Any thread 
which has broken and been joined 
will then show as a darker line. It is 
at these ‘spots that the article will wear 
out first. 

For the best-wearing qualities the 
double damask tablecloth is advised. It 
is woven from a hard-twisted fiber, and 
more of the yarn is required to make the 
cloth, thus giving it more strength and 
body. It is easy to select the double 
damask, as the pattern shows more dis- 
tinctly on the underside. 

The hard twisted, known as the dam- 
ask yarn, is the -best for sheets. It 
is, of course, more expensive than the 
others, as it requires more of it to fashion 
the sheet, but its wearing qualities will 
far excel those of the other grades, and 
it is finer and better looking. 

All women know that hand-woven lin- 
ens will outwear those woven by ma- 
chinery, and regret that the faster process 
is crowding out the better method. It 
is only in Europe that the old hand 
looms are found, and so precious is their 
product becoming that the law has 
stepped in to protect it. The British 
Parliament has passed a law requiring 
the words “ hand woven ” on the selvage 
of each piece made in this old-time way. 

In many places in this country the law 
is endeavoring to protect the consumer 
by demanding that Union cloth shall be 
so marked. Union cloth is a combination 
of cotton and linen, heretofore sold as all 
linen in many shops. It is not by any 
means a simple undertaking to distin- 
guish cloths adulterated with cotton from 
the pure linen fabric. The experts often 
disagree. If- a universal law can be 
passed requiring all goods adulterated 
with cotton to Ss thus marked, a long 
step forward will have been taken in 
protecting the consumer. 

It is easy enough to tell that there is 
cotton in the tablecloth you bought for 
linen damask after it is launder The 
cotton washes out in the shape of lint, 
and cloths, and napkins of linen adul- 
terated with cotton always leave their 
aftermath on the clothes. But when the 
goods are dressed and presented in a 
convincing manner by a clever salesper- 
son, the selection is not an easy one. 
Our grandmothers taught us that we 
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could recognize linen by wetting the fin- 
ger and moistening the material; if the 
moisture were quickly absorbed it was 
linen, this being more absorbent than cot- 
ton. This is far from an infallible test, 
as the various weights of material alter 
the facts. Another method is by breaking 
the thread. A linen fiber is longer than 
a cotton fiber. But it is highly essential 
to untwist the thread until you are sure 
you have the fiber, not always an easy 
distinction for the uninitiated. 

The use of the microscope and chemi- 
cal tests are really the only ones which 
give results. The chemical tests are 
some of them quite simple enough for 
the housewife to try. Take a two-inch 
square piece of the material to be tested 
and fringe either end about an inch, so 
that both the warp and the woof threads 
can be clearly seen. It is always advis- 
able to boil the sample before testing in 
order to wash out all the dressing. For 
the first test place the sample in sul- 
phuric acid for about a minute. The 
acid will destroy the cotton in sixty sec- 
onds, while the linen will last for from 
two to two and a half minutes. Another 
test calls for the submerging of the sam- 
ple in a 50 per cent solution of caustic 

tash. The cotton will take a light yel- 
iow color, and the linen becomes almost 
brown. A third test is with oil of some 
kind—olive oil, or even glycerin, for ex- 
ample. The linen in the sample will 
absorb the oil much more rapidly than 
the cotton. The linen, therefore, be- 
comes translucent and the cotton opaque, 
and by holding the sample against a dark 
background the linen will show up 
darker. 

Any of these tests can be readily un- 
derstood and tried. The microscopic 
tests are not as easy to obtain, although 


quite as interesting, and even more valu- 


able, because it is possible under the 
microscope to determine the qualities of 
the yarn used. Cotton—we are referring 
to the cotton which has not been mercer- 
ized—shows a decided twist in the fiber 
with thickened cell walls. In the fibers 
from the dead and unripe cotton there 
is very little twist, and still less in the 
cotton which has been mercerized or 
swollen by caustic soda. The linen fiber 
has transverse lines at the joints or dis- 
—— which are natural to the plant 
stalk. 
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The buyer of linens will tell you that 
he can “ feel” the presence of cotton in 
a material, but he cannot explain this 
“ feel.” Cotton in a material makes it 
feel dead and lifeless. It is the chief 
adulterant of linen and is, as we have 
seen, difficult to distinguish. Some jute 
is used in the coarser and cheaper va- 
rieties, but it does not weave well with 
linen, and is not really practical. 

Not only is cotton used as an 
adulterant, but cotton cloths are manu- 
factured with a fimish so nearly re- 
sembling linen that the ignorant con- 
sumer can be tricked into buying it with 
very little difficulty. The best linens re- 
quire little or no dressing, and one 
with a great deal of dressing should 
therefore at least awaken suspicion. 
Dressing is likewise necessary when the 
detrimental effects of artificial bleaching 
are to be glossed over. The finest yarns 
have a luster of their own, to in with, 
and in the most’ reliable establishments 
in Ireland the finishing touches are given 
by a modern adaptation of the old beetle 
beating. This consisted of beating with 
a smooth, round, hardwood stick, and 
not pressing into the surface starchy sub- 
stances. Gums and starch are the ordi- 
nary methods of dressing up linens, and 
the amount used can best be determined 
by the feel of the material. 

Nobody questions the desirability of 
linen for tablecloths and napkins. Re- 
garding sheets, the choice is oftentimes 
restricted by the limitations of the 
pocketbook. Linen sheets are certainly 
more luxurious, and it is claimed that 
they are more hygienic because they 
more readily absorb the moisture of the 


y. 
At the risk of being unpatriotic it is 
only fair to state that the best cotton 


sheets are made in England. The 
American manufacturer can and would 
turn out ap in every way equal to 
the English goods if he were compelled 
to, but so long as the tariff protects him 
he can afford to shrug his shoulders and 
reply, “ What’s the use?” There is the 
demand for low price goods, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer answers it with cheap 
goods, and the tariff prevents the foreign 
manufacturer from competing. 

There are a few minor points which 
may be of interest to the house buyer in 
selecting her linens. Hemstitched sheets, 


for instance, are considered a little nicer 
than hemmed ones; at least they are 
more attractive in appearance. Although 
the hemstitching makes this the weak 

in the sheet, it should not tear out 
if care is taken in the laundering. The 
iron should not be run up and = 
across the hemstitching so that the poin 
catches in it, nor should the sheet ~ 
hung on the line at that end. Hem- 
stitched tablecloths for luncheon cloths 
have entirely replaced the fringed ones. 
In fact, fringe is very much under the 
ban, for it knots and tears in the launder- 
ing. Scalloped sheets are not liked as 
well as the hemstitched type because of 
the frayed appearance they present after 
laundering. 

There are, naturally, many grades of 
linen, ranging from the coarsest and flim- 
siest to the very fine, almost as soft as silk 
to the skin. This difference is due to the 
yarns, the weaving, the bleaching, the 
dressinig, and the adulteration. In sheet- 
ing, even more than in tablecloths, it is 
possible to adulterate with cotton with- 
out fear of detection. Unless the shop 
is reliable and the law demands the pres- 
ence of cotton to be noted, as in Union 
cloth, it is very necessary to carefully test 
the material. Some linen yarns used in 
the cheapest grades of goods are practi- 
cally shoddy, or the refuse of the finer 
linen yarns. There is less wear to these 
cheap sheets than there is in good cotton 
ones, and while the price may be low on 
the tag, they will prove the more expen- 
sive purchase. 

It is quite as difficult to determine the 
different qualities of linen sheets as it 
is to detect adulteration with cotton. 
Only an eye bright with knowledge can 
pick out a sheet woven from damask 
yarn. It doesn’t necessarily look like a 
finer sheet or a more evenly woven sheet, 
although in reality it is, and it will far 
outwear the other yarns, as already 
shown, 

The brand names will aid to a certain 
extent in selecting bed linen which has 
been thoroughly sun or grass-bleached. 
There are on the market linens which 
have been put on the grass for three or 
four days, and the remainder of the 
bleaching hastened with chemicals. The 
sun-bleached sheets, and especially the 
pillowslips, are softer from the begin- 
ning, and of course will wear very much 
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longer, as the life has not been bleached 
out of the fibers by chemicals. Sheeting, 
either of linen or cottton, which has been 
artificially bleached will feel harsher, 
and if the bleaching has been very care- 
lessly done, it will even feel lumpy. 
Sheets of this description, as they 
have already been weakened by the 


bleaching, will wear out very much 


faster. 

If it is desired, sheeting of various 
widths may be bought by the yard. This 
is not very often done, however, as sheets 
can be secured in so many different sizes 
and widths. The simplest method of fin- 
ishing the ends is, of course, with the 
hem, either done by machine or sewed by 
hand. This is not as pretty as the hem- 
stitched ends, which are the most in de- 
mand. This hemstitching is done by the 
machine unless one orders it done by 
hand, but the hemstitching by machine 
is so well performed, wearing quite as 
well as that worked by hand, that the 
hand work is not often desired. In the 
more expensive sheets there are some 
lovely effects in drawn work, but these 
require special care in the laundering, 
and are not by any means practical. The 
scalloped edges give a neat finish which 
many women like, but even those scal- 
loped by hand will fray out easily if care 
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is not taken in the laundry. The decora- 
tion on the pillow slips should match the 
sheets. 

Embroidery and other decorative 
touches add, naturally, to the price, and 
for the same amount of money the plain 
sheet is the better value. 

All tablecloths under two yards square 
are known as luncheon cloths. It is in 
these luncheon cloths that we find the 
hemstitched edges and the handsome 
trimmings of lace. The dinner cloth is 
simply hand hemmed. It might be in- 
teresting information to a bride who is 
buying her dining room furniture to learn 
that the long tables which have been 
rather superseded by the round tables, 
are again in demand. 

The distinction between linen and cot- 
ton is perhaps the most vital point in our 
study of linens. And in this distinction 
we need the assistance of the law, as the 
reader has undoubtedly decided. If the 
thoughtful housewife would bring her 
influence to bear in this direction we 
should soon have some adequate protec- 
tion for the consumer. In the meantime 
the only method by which she can be 
sure that she is receiving the value of 
the money expended is by examining, 
studying, and acquiring a knowledge of 
the subject. 


Where Dreams Are Made 


Dreams are made in the moon, my 
dear, . 
On her shining hillsides steep ; 
Pleasant and dreadful and gay and 
queer, 
They re piled in a silver heap. 
And many fairies with buzzing wings 
Are busy with hammers and wheels and 
things, 
Making the dreams that Night-time 
brings 
To all little boys asleep. 


(Copyright, 1910, by Burges Johnson) 


And if a boy has been good till night, 
When snug in his bed he lies 
The fairies come with a moonbeam 
bright 
And slide him up to the skies. 
And there he sails as the Moon-king’s 
guest, 
And chooses the dreams he likes the 


best; 
Then they slide him back to his nurs’ry 
nest 
And leave him rubbing his eves. 
BURGES JOHNSON. 
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The Beautiful Fashions 


dm» “Would it be possible, feasible or 
desirable,” writes a subscriber, “ to 
start a crusade toward simpler feminine 
dress? By this I do not mean a sack- 
cloth and ugliness. Why have women a 
right to use the larger share of their 
husband’s earnings in variety of gowns 
and hats and shoes? My plea is for the 
courage of individuality in dressing— 
fewer gowns, and those more becoming 
because adapted to the person wearing 
them. That’s all. 

“* Sooner or later, it seems to me, there 
must be a rebellion from those dema- 
gogues who decree the mushroom hats, 
the hobble skirt, and r-a-t-s. One can’t 
even buy a pair of shoes without choos- 
ing between toes five inches across with 
sensible heels and normal toes with 
Cuban heels, a menace to health and hap- 
piness. 

“In our little city of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants the clothing on sale is likely to be 
an extreme of one kind or another.” 


The Reverend Doctor Jonathan Ed- 
wards, while the dominie of the town of 
Northampton, found his puritan sense of 
propriety and sobriety so outraged by the 
irrepressible—nay, riotous—vanity of the 
women and girls of his flock that he 
inaugurated a campaign against extrava- 
gance in dress. Sundry laws and regu- 
lations, established by the provincial rul- 
ers, had been honored more in the breach 
than in the observance; it was time for 
the heavy batteries of the church to be 
trundled to the front, manned by one of 
the most terrific of the great theological 
artillerists of history, the echoes of whose 
fulminations have scarce died out in this 
twentieth century. 

The very fires of perdition were let 
loose upon those sinful women and girls. 

What happened? Behold, the fair 
ones peacocking and preening as before, 
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hardly conscious of a disturbance of the 
atmosphere. 

In our heart was a subtle thought: to 
deal a mortal blow at the present weird 
and ungainly fashions in dress. Several 
of the most artistic of illustrators were 
asked accordingly to interpret the modes 
from their point of view. And what do 
we find? 

The most artistic styles in years! 
Styles replete with danger for those 
among us who are given to embonpoint. 
But do we sturdy ones ever shrink be- 
fore perils of this description? 

So be it! If the present fashions 
really are susceptible of natural, rational 
interpretation, it is for womenfolk to 
engage in serious study and spare the 
menfolk some of the torture they have 
undergone of late. 


A “‘ Tested and Approved ’’ Movement 


_ Were we to print a “ puff,” or a 
good word, for every movement of 
philanthropic intention which knocks at 
our doors, there would be room for lit- 
tle else in the magazine. A “ Tested and 
Approved List,” of philanthropies might 
not be without its value. When, there- 
fore, we say that we believe the Health- 
Education League of Boston is doing a 
great work, we mean it. 

This League sells, at two to five cents 
each, booklets on the prevention of dis- 
ease and conditions leading to disease. 
It has brought about the observance of 
a “health day ” in the schools of Boston, 
and would have the custom spread. It 
provides for churches, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations competent 
speakers on health topics. The League’s 
president is Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, and 
the chairman of its board of directors is 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the head and 
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front of the American Home Economics 
Association. 
If you don’t know the Health-Educa- 
tion League, you ought to. 


American Weaves the Best 


Lo» A love affair which is of passing in- 
terest to the American woman, and 
of particular interest to certain large 
American industries, is Lady Duff 
Gordon’s passion for American-made 
fabrics. This Englishwoman, whose ca- 
pacity for business is said to match her 
rare beauty of person, has fallen in love 
with our Yankee textiles, all the way 
from. organdies to taffetas and lans- 
downe, and during her annual visit to 
New York makes up her choicest gowns 
of the season, for her English customers, 
from American goods. She took many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of our fab- 
rics to England last year. These goods 
are quite the correct thing in England. 
When our own women learn to know 
textiles for what they really are, out- 
growing the habit of mind which for 
three centuries has colored things 
European with the hues of Paradise and 
our own with the tints of homespun, the 
will acquire a new respect for Fadl, 
Dover, Pawtucket, Trenton, Fitchburg, 
Paterson, and Philadelphia. Delicate 
malines, tulles, and chiffons, of every 
possible color and shade; laces, of both 
web and edge variety, and some of the 
imitation valenciennes made in the West, 
would astonish the manufacturers of 
France. Nearly all of the “ import 
imitation laces are made here. As for 
our thin cotton fabrics, our wash goods, 
they are incomparable for beauty of de- 
sign, daintiness of weave, and rare col- 
oring. Our velvets put to shame some 
of the European output, and American 
corduroys are the very best. The Ameri- 
can designers are leading the English 


artists a race in the production of art 
stuffs for house decoration. 

The American woman will not be long 
in learning her lesson in judging textiles. 
Then the filmy creations of the Ameri- 
can weaver will no longer have to be 
sold as foreign stuff—which is now the 
case, more’s the pity! 


Juvenile Morality Pictures 


Do» It was foreordained that Satan 
should get hold of the moving pic- 
ture business—even as Professor Mc- 
Keever set forth in our pages last sum- 
mer—but it was predestined with equal 
certainty that the powers of light and 
truth should have their full share in its 
employment. There is reason to believe 
that the moving picture theaters of the 
East, and perhaps the West likewise, are 
mending their ways, some of them of 
their own volition and others owing to 


increasingly stringent regulations. There 


is, moreover, an active propaganda, cov- 
ering the continent, with photographic 
(though not moving) pictures which 
teach moral lessons to children. In re- 
sponse to our request, Mr. B. N. Baker 
of Baltimore, Md., has written us the 
main facts concerning the very interest- 
ing and important work conducted by the 
Moral Education Board. 

A special camera has been invented 
which takes some thirty pictures in a 
minute, whereby it is possible to get a 
series of pictures telling the story of 
happenings in the lives of boys and girls 
which are in their own minds subjects 
for moral discussion. The method is to 
talk about the different pictures as they 
are shown, and to argue in favor of 
sound morality. The workers are not so 
anxious to show how things happen as 
to help the boys and girls to understand 
the right and wrong involved in the 
things they already know do happen. 
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A number of complete lessons were 
prepared, and experiments made with 
over one hundred thousand children in 
twenty different states, with good re- 
sults. Based upon this success, the 
Moral Education Board was organized, 
consisting of 160 members, both men 
and women, who have indorsed this 
method of teaching morals as effective 
and as free from sectarian objections. 

After the children have attended one 
of these “ Illustrated Lessons in Morals,” 


the Board sometimes gets themes written 
to prove exactly how the children take 
them to heart. 

Following is a theme inspired by the 
accompanying picture of a little girl and 
a blind boy: “ This little ragged urchin 
of a girl is guide to a blind youth. Evi- 
dently there is no money in the family. 
He ought to be particularly thrifty, be- 
cause it will be impossible for him to 
earn a good living for himself. And 
yet he has lighted a cigarette, and is 
smoking away somebody’s money and his 
own brains.” 

This magazine took occasion in the 
January issue to commend to its readers 
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the work of the Boy Scouts. With equal 
pleasure it urges the value of this picture 
movement of the Moral Education 
Board. 


Turn on the Power 

dog Does the reader stop to reflect upon 
the power for good which she (or 

he) may exert through the medium of a 

national magazine like this, of which she 

is a subscriber? 

Few of us probably get a conception 
of the influence we might wield in a 
purely personal way, single-handed, if 
we were but to “turn on” the power. 


As for a national influence, that looks 
It is yours, 


remote. But it isn’t! 
Reader, this year, and, it may be, this 
month. The call, at any time, may be 
“ Today !” 

Backed by its readers, this magazine 
can achieve gréat results. It should be 
a steady power in setting people thinking 
along various lines of improvement, en- 
joyment, endeavor. The seed thoughts, 
sown from month to month, are bearing 
rich harvests. A veteran newspaper 
editor, a man of homely, practical wis- 
dom, said the other day in his paper: 


“Nor, after all, does it much matter whether 
the editor can see immediate results. For, as 
we view it, his office is not so much to make men 
do things, as to induce them to think. And if 
by any means he can cajole, or tempt, or rea- 
son, or even oe them into thinking, he can 
leave the rest without concern. Whether they 
think as he thinks is of not half the consequence 
as that they shall think.” 

But an alive and stirring periodical 
does not stop with the education of its 
readers. It does things. 

“T cannot thank you enough,” writes 
an Indiana woman, “for your articles 
on the fire escapes and sanitary condi- 
tions in the public schools. They have 
done a great deal of good, and set peo- 
ple thinking and talking, and later to 
doing. As a consequence many improve- 
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ments have been made in our new school 
buildings. Other towns and cities in the 
state have profited by your suggestions 
for more careful thought in the planning 
of the schools and the safety of teachers 
and pupils. Our new high school is a 
credit to the city, both as to beauty and 
sanitary conditions, and I know part of 
the credit is due you.” 

Similar reports have come from Penn- 
sylvania, from California, from the city 
of Washington. The publication of the 
facts, in this campaign, was enough. The 
movement in behalf of a National Pure 
Food Bill was conducted upon some- 
what different lines, calling for more of 
organization and personal appeals to 
Congress. 

There will be work to do, a-plenty, 
during the current year. It will be clearly 
outlined—some of it, at least—in our 
pages. Those who would lend a hand 
for the betterment of their fellows should 
look into it, and then “turn on the 
power.” 


Dr. Holmes and the ‘‘Irregulars’’ 


Lo» Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was 
an allopathic doctor, used to say 
that, if the public dared to make the ex- 
periment, it would be instructive to have 
three hospitals, the one controlled by the 
regular practice, the second by the home- 
opathists, and the third with no medi- 
cal oversight, and see in which one the 
mortality was greatest. 

How keenly interested the “ Autocrat ” 
would have been, had he lived at a later 
period, in the phenomena of Christian 
Science, of psychotherapy as employed 
by the Emmanuel workers, of the New 
Thought, and of a score of other phases 
of the newer mental healing! 

A net result of these movements is 
seen in the recession of the drug counter 
to make way for soda fountains, candy 
trays, and cigar stands. 


-All of which 


would, without doubt, have provoked 
pleased and pleasing comments at his 
celebrated “ Breakfast Table.” 


_ Like the Martians—as Professor 
Lowell sees them—we may yet be 
melting the eternal snow and ice of the 
North Pole and bringing it to our homes 
and factories in globe-girdling canals. 
The great cities are appropriating the 
watersheds and reservoirs of the con- 
tinent. Yet the average person cannot 
see that water is precious, beyond com- 
putation, and to be jealously conserved. 
The waste of water in this country is 
wicked. In cities and towns all water 
ought to be metered. Spring freshets 
should be caught in systems of reservoirs 
built for the purpose. It is none too early 
to agitate the matter. 


Rag That woman’s mind is more supple 

than man’s is being demonstrated 
afresh in connection with the equal suf- 
frage movement. A certain bright young 
woman, for example, who enters heart 
and soul into the work in behalf of votes 
for women, is a member of the anti- 
suffrage organization at the same time. 
The psychology of this position will bear 
study. The imagination can forecast 
interesting possibilities by and by at elec- 
tion time. 


dx» The awful sacrifice of eyesight 
which is owing to the ignorance of 
midwives is to be stopped if activity on 
the part of the medical profession can 
achieve this end. 

A national organization has been 
formed for the purpose, and for im- 
provement in school and industrial con- 
ditions as well. An effort will be made 
through state legislation to control mid- 
wives. 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor , 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 
Nagano by an ex in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
as here given. Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Associate Editor. 

Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 
answered through these pages by Miss Johnson. 


A Housewife's Struggle for Honest Measure 
By Antoinette B. Hervey 


Fo twenty-three years, without any hand in making the laws or seeing that 
they are executed, I have been fighting the fight for better and more intelligent 

methods of housekeeping. I have talked to mothers’.clubs, formed classes in 
home economics, given hints of a housewife to many housewives who were taking 
small measure and allowing the butcher to keep the giblets and all the trimmings. 
Over and over I have written to the Bureau of Weights and Measures to ask if 
I could get my own measures corrected and guaranteed, and how I could insure 
getting correct weights and measures from the dealers. 

Inspired by the zeal of Mr. Driscoll, who was the surveyor of weights and 
measures in New York City for a while last year, I decided to have all my weights 
and measures correct, and, as my tin measures were old, determined to buy new 
ones, to be sent to the Bureau of Weights and Measures to be sealed. I first went 
to a nearby hardware store and inquired for scales. The merchant said, “I am 
not selling any scales; I have put them all-one side until this blows over.” (Re- 
ferring to Surveyor Driscoll’s overhauling.) “ But what if it doesn’t blow over?” 
I suggested. “ We housewives have no intention of allowing it to blow over.” 
“ Then I shall get them all sealed by the Bureau of Weights and Measures before 
I sell them. I am not going to get into any trouble.” ‘‘ Can you sell me liquid 
measures?” I inquired. “ No,” was the reply, “ I am not selling measures.” 

I then went to one of the biggest department stores in this city and picked out 
a half-pint, pint, and quart measures, with the marks clearly stamped on them. 
When I gave my name and address to the girl I said: “ They are to be charged to 
one address and sent to another. You may send. them to the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures.” Without writing down anything but my name, the girl replied, 
cautiously, “I guess I had better get the floor walker.” She then brought the 
floor walker, and when I made known my wish the floor walker muttered under his 
breath, “ I guess I'd better get the buyer.” The buyer came and most emphatically 
said, “ We are not prepared to sell them for that purpose, but I will take your 
name and address and will let you know when we can do so.” I thanked him and 
then went to the complaint bureau. “I came to complain that you have goods dis- 
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played for sale which you are not willing to sell,” I said. “ What do you mean?” 
asked the man in the bureau. Then I explained the case to him. He said: “ Are you 
willing to give your name and address? I will then present the case and we will 
see what can be done.” I then suggested that it would be a fine advertisement 
for the department, and would also help Mr. Driscoll and the housekeepers who 
wished to see honesty and justice maintained in the city, and at the same time to 
get the worth of their money, if the store would display a table with all the 
weights and measures advised by Mr. Driscoll, properly sealed and guaranteed, and 
announce on that table that all these correct weights and measures could be pur- 
chased there. 

I then went to one department store after another, making the same request, 
with practically the same result. At one store, however, they said, “ We are pre- 
pared to sell you scales, but not liquid measures. The scales have been sealed.” 
This was after I had been handed from the salesgirl to the floor walker and the 
floor walker to the buyer. The buyer took me to a shelf containing six or eight 
household scales. I pointed to one and said, “I will take that.” He took it down 
and I asked, “ Where is the surveyor’s seal?” “It might have fallen off,” was the 
reply. I had noticed that only one of these scales had the surveyor’s seal on it. 
“ Has the seal fallen off of all these scales except that one?” I asked. Without 
answering, he said, “I think we had better take your name and address and we 
will send you word when we are prepared to sell the scales.” In the first place, 
be it remembered, he had said, “‘ Our scales have been tested.” 

In regard to the liquid measures, the buyer had said to me, “ We can sell these 
measures for ordinary household use, but not to have them sent to the surveyor 
of weights and measures.” “ But why,” I responded, “do I want them for house- 
hold use if they are not correct?” 

When I reached home I telephoned to the Bureau of Weights and Measures: 
“Where can I buy correct measures for household use?” “ Anywhere you like,” 
came the reply. ‘“ But they won’t sell them to me and let me send them to you to 
be tested.” “ That is because we have sent them a letter forbidding them to sell 
them unless they are correct.” 

So the housewife faces this situation. The surveyor or inspector advises her 
to weigh and measure from time to time the things she purchases to be sure that 
she is getting correct weights and measures, but she is unable to buy these weights 
and measures. What can be done about it? Should not the housewives combine 
to force the shops to sell correct weights and measures and the dealers to use them? 

This housewife is also having her .troubles with the dealers. Her grocer, who 
keeps a fine store and does a good business, is still selling cranberries in a tin cup. 
He takes the ground, “ No one should complain if she gets a fair measure.” But she 
protests that she not only wants a fair measure, but wants the matter regulated 
according to a standard. Shall she accept string beans measured in a paper bag 
if she is sure that she gets a fair measure? If she does so, is she not helping to 
destroy the work for standards? 

The butcher, too, has his grievance. When I ask him to make out my Dill 
so many pounds of meat, he says that he cannot put down when it is a half ounce— 
3 pounds 6% ounces. I have always insisted on having the giblets when I bought 
chickens and on doing my own trimming of the meat, and have often told him, 
“When you buy a necktie you don’t allow the merchant to cut off the end and sell 
it over for a crazy quilt; and, if your wife bought ten yards of cloth, you would 
not expect the merchant to cut off a half yard and sell it over again.” 

The men as well as housewives need instruction and training in this matter. 
I sent my husband out to buy some extra cream. The man poured a pint of cream 
into a quart bottle. My husband said, “I don’t think that is a pint; measure it.” 
“T bet you five dollars,” retorted the milk dealer. ‘“ But I am not here to bet; 
measure it.” “T’ll bet you five dollars,” reiterated the man. “ Measure it,” said my 
husband. The milk dealer reluctantly brought out one of his own pint cream bottles 
and measured the cream, which lacked about an inch of filling the bottle. He 
then glumly filled it with cream. Now, the mistake my husband made was this: 
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he should have insisted that the man measure the milk in a measure sealed by the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

The Bureaus of Weights and Measures in New York and elsewhere are not 
getting the full co-operation of the housekeepers, and neither the bureau nor the 
housekeeper is getting the hearty co-operation even of the honest tradespeople. 
' The key to the situation is the housekeeper’s vigilance. Grocers, hardware deal- 
ers, department stores—all must satisfy her. It ought not to be difficult for the 


vigilant housekeeper to make the tradespeople understand that it is to their interest 
to co-operate with her; that she will build up the trade of those who obey the law. 


The Government to the Rescue | 
‘The Questions of the Housewife Answered 
By Francis John Dyer 


R. S. W. STRATTON, director of 

the Federal Bureau of Standards 

at Washington, has no project 
nearer to his heart than the one which 
is concerned with securing for the public 
fair treatment at the hands of dealers in 
all varieties of commodities. This is 
something with which Congress, under 
the Constitution, has especially charged 
him, and I believe he is living up to the 
trust. 

Seated in his 
private office, with 
a modest library 
flanking him, and 
portraits of other 
famed physicists 
on the walls, Dr. 
Stratton looks the 
philanthropic busi- 
ness man more 
than he does the 
scientist, the man 
of abstractions. 
But he is all of 
that and more, for 
he is a man of 
many parts. 

He was a pro- 
fessor of physics in 
the University of 
Illinois, in 1889, 
and’ later filled 
the corresponding 
chair in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
But it is in his 
present position 
that he has found 


Dr. S. W. Stratton, director of the Bureau of 


his career. He might almost be said to 
have founded the Bureau of Standards, 
in 1901. He went to that institution, 
located away out on the hills overlooking 
the city, as its first director; and he has 
guided and encouraged its growth, as 
he has jealously watched the city, with 
its disturbing influences and distracting 
sightseers, reach out toward his beauti- 
fully located scientific retreat. 

This is the man- 
ner of man who 
has been chosen by 
the government to 
learn whether the 
consumer is getting 
as much as he pays 
for, and if not, 
how he may be 
assured of getting 
it. Dr. Stratton 
has selected as his 
chief aid in this 
work Louis A. 
Fischer, also a 
physicist, and chief 
of the weights and 
measures division 
of the Bureau of 
Standards. Dr. 
Fischer is both a 
scientist and a hu- 
manitarian, and he 
is in the work be- 
cause he loves it. 

For five years 
the government has 
been sending its 
agents into the va- 
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rious states to learn 
what portion the 
consumer gets, and 
what portion he 
ought to get. They 
have found this: 
that where there is 
no inspection there 
is less honesty than 
one might wish; 
that the man who 
gives honest weight is handi- 
capped ir his competition 
with the one who weighs his 
hand with the roast, or sells 
you evaporated apples in a 
carton with a false bottom, 
or whose yardstick does not 
measure thirty-six inches. 
By countless tricks and de- 
vices which ingenious dis- 
honesty suggests, the house- 
wives of “the country are 
defrauded of millions of dol- 
lars annually. But they will 
fare better in the future, for 
already there. are noted 
beneficial results from the 
work which has been: done, 
and with better inspection 
the improvement in condi- 
tions will increase. 

When the men _ who 
framed the Constitution of 
the United States defined the 
powers of Congress, they ex- 

ressly provided that author- 
ity should vest in the law- 
making body to regulate 
weights and measures, and 
Presidents Washington and 
Adams (alone of all the 
Presidents) advocated the 
adoption of uniform laws 
and regulations on the sub- 
ject. Former Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte rendered a 
decision to the effect that the 
Constitutional authority 
would justify Congress in 
taking full charge of these 
matters, even in the various states them- 
selves. This would entail a vast expense 
on the Federal Government, however, 
and doubtless the country is not yet 
ready for it, so Congress started in a 
few years ago by appropriating money 
for an investigation of the manner in 
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which the laws reg- 
ulating weights and 
measures were ad- 
ministered through- 
out the country. 

The Bureau of 
Standards has been 
collating the various 
state laws on this 
subject, and a very 
heterogeneous lot of 
laws they have proved to be, 
without unity or uniform- 
ity. In some states they 
were not enforced. In 
others they had been for- 
gotten. Then the Bureau 
sent out its inspectors, and 
they have traveled from 
Maine to Florida, then 
westward to the Missouri 
River, and thence along the 
northern tier of states clear 
to Seattle. They are now 
working downward along 
the Pacific coast, and after 
canvassing the cities there, 
they will come eastward, and 
so complete the tour of the 
country. 

The inspectors have 
learned that the practice of 
giving short weight and 
measure is peculiar to no 
state or section. In Maine 
and Vermont the dealers are 
no more righteous than in 
Louisiana or Montana. In 
New York and Massachu- 
setts conditions are bad, 
while in Philadelphia the in- 
spectors found discrepancies 
in the scales and measures 
which warranted them in 
estimating that the consum- 
ers paid every year $2,419,- 
000 for goods they never 
received at all! 

For four years past there 
have been annual gatherings 
at the Bureau of Standards, 
by invitation of Director Stratton, of the 
state sealers of weights and measures, 
and at these conferences means for se- 
curing uniform laws have been dis- 
cussed. Every state, in due course, has 
been furnished with a set of weights and 
measures from Washington, but in many 
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cases they have been regarded as curios, 
or else they have been locked up in a 
safe place and never taken out. In one 
case it is said they were found 
in a junk shop. Hon. A. E. 
Bent, treasurer of the state 
of Colorado, while in attend- 
ance at the Fourth Annual 
Conference at the Bureau of 
Standards, said his state had 
a set, and that as the legal 
custodian of it-he had started 
out to find where it was. He 
discovered it in a sub-base- 
ment of the capitol building, 
where it had reposed for 
more than thirty years without ever hav- 
ing been opened, so far as he could learn. 
Similar instances could be cited. 

The government, through Dr. Strat- 
ton, is trying to remedy these deplorable 
conditions, and already considerable 
headway has been made. While there is 
some improvement, very much remains 
to be done, and it is the people them- 
selves, in the last analysis, who must re- 
deem themselves. 

“ What we are trying to do,” said Dr. 
Stratton, when asked about this work, 
“is to get the people to help themselves. 
As soon as they become aware of the 
actual facts, they will be aroused to de- 
mand a correction of the abuses which 
have grown up under lax administration 
- of the laws, or perhaps even the absence 
of any law at all. People need not be 
so helpless. What the housekeepers of 
the country can do to protect themselves 
is to get scales and measures of er 
own. These they can have tested 
their local officials ; if they have no Phe 
officials, we will test them, if necessary. 
But we usually test a standard pound 


$106,000 a year for wooden 
trays in Philadelphia 
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weight when it is sent to'us. Then if 
they find that their dealers will not treat 
them honestly, they can change dealers 
until they find some who are 
honest. It is not always the 
dealer who is at fault, either. 
Sometimes it is the maker of 
the scales. 

“The Bureau is entering 
on this fight along three lines: 
_ scientific, technical, and prac- 
tical. First, we want to see 
the various states which have 
not already done so provide 
officers to have charge of 
standards of weights and 
measures, and to compel the observance 
of those standards. Second, we wish to 
encourage those officials and to assist 
them in their duties, bringing them to- 
gether from time to time to discuss laws 
and methods of administration. Third, 


we want to help the public to guard its 
own interests. We circulate literature 
showing how to avoid deception and 
fraud. Where there are local officials, 
information can be had from them. 
When there are none, the public may 
write directly to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. We get much assistance from the 
press, which is generally ready to help 
in this work. 

“Some manufacturers are glad to aid 
our work, some oppose us. It will not 
hurt honest manufacturers to have the 
laws enforced. We had a case recently 
where goods of inferior quality were 
tendered to the government on a con- 
tract. It turned out that the manager of 
one of the branches maintained by the 
contracting firm was trying to gain an 
advantage to bolster up the record of his 
branch, The manufacturers, on learning 
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of the deception attempted, repudiated 
the act of their employee, and gladly 
‘ made good.’ 

“We consider that failure to protect 
the public is directly chargeable to the 
state and city governments. Officials 
ought to be selected who are free from 
political influence, preferably scientific 
men.. In many cases there is now no in- 
spection or supervision at all. If we 
should withdraw police supervision in 
our cities we should not have such good 
order as we now have. By neglecting to 
watch dishonest dealers we place a pre- 
mium on dishonesty and put a handicap 
on the honest merchant.” 

Dr. L. A. Fischer is in charge of the 
weights and measures department of the 
Bureau, and it is under his immediate 
direction that the investigation ordered 
by Congress is being carried on. He 
went to Vermont to attend a conference 
called by the governor to consider what 
state legislation was necessary. 

“ Things were pretty bad in Vermont,” 
said Dr. Fischer. “ Perhaps they were 
no worse than elsewhere; still, in five 
towns we found that 40 per cent of the 
scales were incorrect to the extent of 
3 per cent or more, and 88 per cent of 
the errors were against consumers. 

“ Of twenty-two balances examined in 
one town, six showed errors of between 
3 and 6 per cent, one between 6 and 9 
per cent, and one between 9 and 12 per 
cent. 

“Butter is sold in Vermont by the 
print. There were two popular brands 
which all the dealers carried. One was 
full weight, the other was an ounce 
short. In the half-pound prints the 
shortage amounted to 11 per 
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and these bags were sometimes 9 per 
cent, sometimes 11 per cent, and even 13 
per cent, short of the correct measure. 
In one town their shortage measured 12 
per cent; in another it reached 17 per 
cent. Moreover, the bags were made of 
very heavy paper. The salesmen for the 
paper houses were wont to tell the gro- 
cers, ‘ You'll find that the bags weigh 
well and you'll get the cost of them all 
back.’ 

“ Another way in which the customer 
is cheated is by having the wooden sticks 
used to spread lamb, pork, and beef 
weighed with the meat. The wood is 
worth perhaps one-fourth or one-half 
cent per pound, but the customer pays 
the same for it as he does for the meat. 
In many cities the butchers have been 
prosecuted for this form of swindling. 

“ But there is still another method of 
beating the consumer,” continued Dr. 
Fischer. “ This is in using liquid meas- 
ures in the sale of dry commodities. 
The dealer gains about 15 per cent in 
this way. It is a common practice where 
there is no inspection. Beans, berries, 
and other similar articles are often sold 
in this way. When prevented from do- 
ing this the dealer will often sell by the 
cupful, or he will use some other article 
for a measure. And then, no doubt, you 
have bought paper ‘ by the box’ which 
looked like a bargain, but on examina- 
tion proved to be a very small boxful, as 
there was a false bottom in the box. 

“Things have improved greatly in 
New York City since there has been more 
thorough inspection there. At the out- 
set, our inspectors went out and bought 
butter at many stores in the city, paying 


cent. Both brands sold for the 
same price. We figured that in 
a town of 5,000 people, if one- 
third of the butter sold was 
short to this extent, the loss to 
the consumers in a year would 
be $1,000. 

“Oil is measured out by oil 
pumps which are supposed to 
lift a pint at a stroke. We 
found these pumps short in the 
quantity delivered as much as 
23 per cent. 


“In some cases dealers used 
neither weights nor measures, 
but filled ‘ sixteen-pound bags,’ 
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from 25 to 38 cents a pound for it. They 
found that the seemingly cheap butter 
really cost more than the dearest. One 
brand of 25 cent butter weighed under 
11 ounces to the pound, with the con- 
tainer weighed in, which made its actual 
cost about 40 cents a pound. As usual, 
the poor who can least afford it were 


.the worst sufferers, just as they are when ~ 


they buy coal by the pail at something 
like $40 a ton. 

“Dr. Stratton has been trying to get 
Congress to pass a law, like that in North 
Dakota, compelling manufacturers to 
state on the outside of containers the 
exact net and tare weight. When North 
Dakota passed such a law the packers 
wrathfully declared that they would shun 
that state and never ship a can or car- 
ton of goods into it. They finally 
changed their determination. A can of 
tomatoes at the Bureau of Standards, 
put up for the North Dakota trade, bears 
the words: ‘ Net weight, 33 to 35 oz.; 
tare, 4.98 oz.’ 

“ How much the public pays for pa- 
per, twine, skewers, spreaders, and other 
things which are weighed in with the 
goods purchased and charged at the 
same price, is very hard to determine, 
but take the country over and it probably 
exceeds $1,000,000 a year. After a care- 
ful computation, we have reached the 
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conclusion that the people of Philadel- 
phia pay $106,000 a year for the wooden 
trays in which they buy butter. This, 
added to the shrinkage through short 
weights, brings the loss on butter in that 
city up to $330,000 a year. The sales of 
meats amount to about $30,000,000 a 
year in Philadelphia, and as the scales 
were found to average 2.6 per cent short 
weight, the public lost on this item the 
considerable sum of $780,000 in one 
year. It was probably more, for manip- 
ulation of scales in weighing, not taken 
into account here, is more general than 
one would suppose.” 

And so it went down the whole list, 
from cheese to poultry, from bread to 
fish, from sugar to lard and tea. 

“When our inspectors got to Helena, 
Mont.,” said Dr. Fischer, “they found 
no weights and measures bearing an of- 
ficial seal to indicate that they had been 
tested. Short-weighting was general. 
About 4714 per cent of the scales deliv- 
ered inaccurate quantities, and in three 
cases out of four they gave short weight. 
Conditions in Butte were worse than 
they were in Helena. 

“ Our investigations have not stopped 
with the grocery store. We had a 
special report from New York on 
threads. ften two brands will look 
just alike, but one of them will be short. 
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A shortage of 27 per cent is not unusual. 
Of 538 spools tested we found 8 per cent 
correct, 76 per cent short from 1 to 
37% per cent, and 15 per cent contain- 
ing about %4 per cent too much.” 

A housewife in Washington, D. C., 
bought a “ five-pound” pail of lard for 
$1. The weight was really but a trifle 
over four pounds, and without the pail 
the lard weighed only three pounds. On 
ascertaining this, her curiosity was fur- 
ther stimulated, and she had her butcher 
fill the empty pail, for which he charged 
her 56 cents. She readily figured, there- 
fore, that in the first place she had paid 
44 cents for the tin pail. 

That inspection does good is illustrated 
by the fact that in one year 2,000 fraudu- 
lent measures were seized and destroyed 
in Rhode Island. The next year an in- 
spection revealed fewer than 100 such 
measures. In New York 600 seizures 
for false weights and measures were 
made one year, and the next year when 
the places from which they were taken 
were revisited only 23 were found. 

“ Bakers,” said Dr. Fischer, “ have the 
habit of reducing the size of a loaf to 
bring it within the 5-cent selling price. 
They say they could not charge”a higher 
price without encountering great resist- 
ance. We have found loaves weighing 
only 11 ounces when they were supposed 
to weigh 16. In Louisiana cities, I be- 
lieve, they still have a law requiring the 
mayor to take note of the price of flour 
and announce every Monday the weight 
of the 5-cent, 10-cent, and 20-cent loaf 
for the following week.” 

The Stewards’ Bill is a measure pre- 
pared ‘by the International Stewards’ As- 
sociation to be submitted to Congress. 
It was drafted after consultation with 
the Bureau of Standards, and Dr. Strat- 
ton approves of it. Dr. Fischer says: 
“It’s a very good bill.” 

Another bill, introduced last March by 
Congressman McKinley of Illinois, is de- 
signed to prevent the manufacture or use 
of dishonest or fraudulent weighing or 
measuring appliances in commercial 
transactions. The bill aims to give au- 
’ thority to investigate such appliances for 
‘ the purpose of finding out whether they 
are so constructed as readily to permit 
the dealer to cheat. The penalty pro- 

sed is $500 for the first offense and 

1,000 for the second. Germany, Eng- 
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land, France, and Canada have such laws. 
The hearings on this bill developed op- 
position on the part of a company mak- 
ing scales, while another scale company 
was ‘in favor of it. Many congressmen 
showed considerable anxiety to have the 
bill defeated. 

There are only two states in which 
the laws are adequate to prevent the sale 
of berries and small fruits in short 
measure boxes. These are Massachu- 
setts and New York. Dealers in Bos- 
ton, for instance, have had much trouble 
over receiving from other states small 
fruits and other products in receptacles 
not holding as much as they were sup- 
posed to hold. To meet this difficulty 
and protect the merchants of Massachu- 
setts against this form of dishonesty, 
Senator Lodge introduced a bill in Con- 
gress making it unlawful for any manu- 
facturer to offer for sale boxes for ber- 
ries or small fruits which should contain 
less than a quart, pint, or half pint, and 
requiring that the name of the manufac- 
turer, his address, and the capacity 
should be legibly marked on the box or 
basket. For the first conviction under 
this act the penalty proposed is $100, and 
for the second, $500. The bill has not 
yet become a law. If it does, then of 
course its provisions will be general 
throughout the United States, and an 
important step will have been taken for 
the protection of the consumer. 

“The only way in which you are cer- 
tain to get a ‘ square deal’ at the present 
time,” writes Dr. Stratton to an in- 
quirer, “is to obtain a good spring bal- 
ance of a capacity of, say, 10 pounds, 
or a lever scale, known as a grocer scale, 
with a beam graduated to 3 pounds, and 
weights sufficient to make the weighing 
of 10 pounds possible on the scale. If you 
decide to purchase such a scale, we would 
be very glad to test it for you. What 
you need in your city is an inspector of 
weights and measures who will not only 
see to it that the weights and measures 
in commercial use are correct, but who 
will also see that they are used correctly. 
If there were such an official, he would 
not have to make many prosecutions be- 
fore the practice of shortweighting, 
which is prevalent in all parts of the 
country, would be abandoned in your 


city.” 
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“¥S MISS L—— at home? You are 
she? Come right away; I’m in 
frightful trouble—I simply can’t 

wait!” There were tears at the end, and 

the receiver went on to its hook with a 

hesitating click. When I made note of 

the call in my book there was added, 

“Young, unhappy, rush.” 

One cannot be a visiting housekeeper 
for even a year without having learned 
to know people and to be a fair judge of 
their homes. Truly, in the years of my 
service I have dabbled with family his- 
tory; many a tragedy I’ve saved by 
merely removing a cook stove that 
seemed bent on wrecking a home. I have 
seen little things of the kitchen grow into 
mighty big things when they reached the 
front of the house. 

You may send for the professional 
housekeeper, if you live in an Eastern 
city, and for a- small fee she will 
straighten the tangles in your domestic 
scheme. Some day in the future every 
town and city in this country will have 
its advisory home maker, quite as it has 
physicians and lawyers nowadays. Her 
work may seem of small importance, and 
so it would be if it were nothing more 
than the ordering of houses where chaos 
reigns. But there is a psychological end 
to it, a fostering of the spirit which really 
makes the home, that is of grave im- 
portance. The visiting housekeeper 
tends that spirit with the utmost care. 
For her it is the heart of each situation; 
without it she finds no home, even in the 
most splendid house; with it she knows 
that the home will live after the last 
piece of furniture is gone. 

I slipped the “ Young, unhappy, rush ” 
somewhat ahead on my daily calling list. 
The visiting housekeeper has her calls, 
quite like a physician; the only differ- 
ence, indeed, is that she is physician ex- 
traordinary to every household ill. 
When I reached the new home at eleven 
o'clock, surely enough, its mistress was 
young. She met me with a tear-stained 
face; her blue silk dressing gown was al- 
ready smudged with dirt. 
~ “ Rebecca’s gone, too,” she began, 


The Visiting Housekeeper 


I--She Answers a “ Hurry Call” from a Servantless Home 


leaving me to surmise the first chapters 

of tragedy. “She went last night and 

didn’t come back. She was only here a 

week, and seemed so happy. Now she’s 
one—and she was the fifth. What shall 
do?” Her voice rose to a wail. 

“ How long did the others stay?” It 
was the regular routine of questions. 

“One stayed a day, and the others 
stayed just long enough to get their 
money.” Then, as she thought of their 
ingratitude—“ It’s an outrage the way 
servants act nowadays! My mother has 
had her four servants for fifteen years, 
but the new ones have no decency at all. 
Why, you ought to hear them talk! Not 
one of these five said ‘ Yes, Mrs. Mc- 
Henry,’ the way our old Sarah does. 
They said ‘ Yas!’ as loud as they could. 
The first one was so impertinent I had 
to let her go; she told me I was a green- 
horn and had no right marrying a decent 
man when I couldn’t cook a thing.” 

‘At this juncture Mrs. McHenry dis- 
solved into tears, and I looked about the 
apartment until she could dry her eyes. 
The rooms were fresh and charmingly 
furnished ; even the kitchen had its color 
scheme, and the array of fascinating 
pots and pans should have made anyone 
long to cook. Apparently they had no 
such effect upon the last incumbent, who 
must have burned every utensil she 
touched; she left food sticking to most 
of them. In the oven were all the larger 
things, a frying pan and a bread mixer 
among them, put in there dirty and ap- 
parently left for days. When I looked 
toward the sink a huge cockroach was 
climbing up its white side. The bride, 
who had followed me out, screamed as 
she ran for a broom. 

“They are getting so thick I don’t 
know what to do,” she panted, beating 
the air absurdly. “I’ve had no end of 
roach food. What makes them come?” 

There was the oven full of dirty tins 
for evidence. “ Things left like that,’ I - 
said. “ And look at the grease in the sink. 
Plenty of boiling water will keep them 
out of a new house. Where does your 
maid sleep?” 
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Her mind came back slowly to the try- 
ing subject of maids. She shook her 
head. ‘Somewhere in the top of the 
house,” and then added, “1 was only up 
there once.” 

Think of putting a member of one’s 
home into a room one had never seen! 
It is useless to get new servants for such 
a situation, so I plunged into the remedy 
by saying firmly, “ We will go up there 
now, you and J.” 

Mrs. McHenry wanted to stay behind, 
but faltered under my tone. 

“ Here the girl works all day in your 
pretty house,” I said, as we left the cozy 
sitting room. “ Now we will see what 
sort of place she has up there all 
alone.” 

I knew the room was one of those 
cold, dreary boxes which are arranged 
for servants on the top floor of many 
big apartments. And truly enough, even 
the little bride shivered as we opened 
the door, for nothing more wretched 
could have been planned. The compari- 
son between the sunny house downstairs 
and this homeless place under the eaves 
was sharp enough for a child to see. 
The first girl had made a pitiful effort 
at arranging the furniture. There was 
a colored print from the butcher’s and 
a cheap calendar pinned to the dingy 
white wall. 

“ How did Rebecca stand it a week?” 
I said, looking at the bride squarely. 

She blushed. I was glad to see her 
embarrassment, and added, “ It’s dread- 
ful, isn’t it?” 

“T gave her some window curtains,” 
she said, in self-defense. ‘“ Rebecca 
wouldn’t even put them up.” 

“Do you suppose she ever had time?” 
I asked, looking at the bride again. 

‘ “‘ She had her afternoon,” again blush- 
ing. 
“ How much of the afternoon?” 

“All the time when her work was 
done.” 

“ But you had luncheon at one o’clock, 
elaborately served,” I insisted; “ and 
there was the silver to clean and the 
clothes to sprinkle on at least two after- 
noons ; and her own ironing—how could 
she have had much time?” 

The bride was tearful, but stood her 
ground. “ Well, she had every Thursday, 
and went out. Why didn’t she stay in 
and fix her curtains ?” 
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“ Stay in here?” I asked, looking sug- 
gestively at the bare walls. 

Mrs. McHenry shrugged angry shoul- 
ders. “It’s very good for a servant; 
they are used to this sort of thing. At 
home they live in slums.” 

I remembered the reason an Irish girl 
gave me for longing to live at the Pier- 
pont Morgan’s. She held herself proudly 
for having once taken the chambermaid’s 
place for a month in the millionaire’s 
house. 

“Tt’s the grandest place in the city,” 
she explained, with 2 toss of her head; 
“the servants have illigant rooms, and 
their table’s as foine as ahnyone’s. Sure, 
no one would leave there but fer to die. 
Didn’t she give me a personal riference 
from her own hand? ’Tisn’t many ladies 
gives that. Ah! she’s a grand one, niver 
a word of complainin’, but allus a plizint 
word whin she wants ahnything. Sure, 
ye loikes thim that treats ye civil—an’ 
they’re thet hard to find.” 

“You see, there are two sides to the 
question,” I said as I repeated the tale, 
“you are building a very black char- 
acter, my dear.” 

The poor little bride weakened. “I 
suppose I could fix the curtains,” she 
murmured. 

“Tt is not the curtains alone ”—for 
really they were the least of it—* it’s 
the way you manage your maid.” 

“ Manage her?” asked the bride, look- 
ing as though she had been accused of 
some dreadful thing; “ but I don’t man- 
age her at all.” 

I laughed. “That is just it; you 
should. Haven’t you seen two houses, 
side by side perhaps, in which there were 
the same number of people to serve and 
to be served, and in one house the 
servants stayed and were happy to work 
hard, while in the other house there was 
always change and discontent? It was 
not money, for the wages were the same 
in both houses, and it was not overwork, 
for the servants who worked hardest 
were the ones who stayed. But it was 
management. The mistress knew how to 
handle her people. She planned the work 
so they knew exactly what they were to 
do, and for that reason they did not get 
nervous or feel overworked. She ad- 
vised and directed and encouraged them, 
very much as though they were children, 
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which, so far as executive ability is con- 
cerned, they were.” 

The bride gasped. “Oh, I couldn’t 
do all that,” she begged. “I don’t know 
how.” 

“But you can learn,” I said; “and 
above all, you can remember that the ser- 
vant is affected by the mental tone of the 
family. A cheerful family in the front 
of the house begets good cheer in the 
kitchen, and just as certainly a hyper- 
critical attitude in the dining room will 
have its effect upon the cook’s nerves. 
There are no general rules for the 
handling of individuals; each one re- 
sponds according to her mind and a lit- 
tle personal consideration is well repaid.” 

“T am kind to my servants,” protested 
the bride. 

“ But you have not struck that note of 
friendliness which carries with it just 
enough reserve to be effective.” We 
were struggling in the depths of a sub- 
ject which is almost entirely psychologi- 
cal. In this case it was the direct in- 
fluence of one person upon another. The 
mistress, quite unconsciously for the 
most part, assumes a certain mental atti- 
tude toward her servant. The servant 
responds readily enough. The bride was 
ignorant of housewifery, and realizing it, 
was a bit timid with her maid. She over- 
loaded her with work, not realizing how 
much one person can do. The servant 
felt no share in the home or its happi- 
ness ; she was left with the sense of being 
an outsider. That soon ripened into dis- 
content and then into open rebellion. A 
word of praise left unsaid at the right 
moment, or a word of blame unmixed 
with understanding, or perhaps withheld 
when it should have been spoken: thus 
the harm is quickly done and one good 
servant gone. 

“ T expect a servant to keep her place,” 
said Mrs. McHenry, struggling to hold 
her point. 

“They don’t seem to, do they?” I 
asked. But this was no time for joking, 
so I added, “ Why don’t you give them a 
comfortable home? Can’t you see that it 
pays?” 

This appealed; it always pleases 
women to learn an apparent secret for 
keeping maids. It seldom occurs to them 
that comfortable and happy surroundings 
go far toward making peace with any 
human being. 
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Mrs. McHenry is on a committee for 
the betterment of working girls, and she 
confessed to me that she “adores the 
independent woman.” But it never oc- 
curred to her that Rebecca was just that. 
Humble, honest Rebecca, who occupied 
this tiny house with her for all of one 
week, had almost no personality in her 
eyes. Rebecca was human, she was quick 
to take her cue from her mistress. 
There was no note of friendliness in 
their relations; why shouldn’t she burn 
the tins? Rebecca was not so devoted to 
her work that she could plow through 
fourteen hours of it daily, with a gay 
heart. She was no more childlike than 
most people when she responded to her 
treatment and gave what she got. 

“It’s the detail of service that takes 
time,” I persisted, trying to make Mrs. 
McHenry see that the fault was largely 
hers. “One maid can’t cook the dinner 


and then serve the table as elaborately as 
the capable waitress does. 
no _ help, 
word,” 
But there I paused, for it is wiser not 
to discuss too many sides of the question 


Rebecca had 
not even an encouraging 


with a distracted bride. It was her 
mother’s Sarah, sent to meet the emer- 
gency, who later had the patience and 
love to teach her how human the ser- 
vant 1s. 

Of course the bride was right: Amer- 
ica does need trained servants, there can 
be no doubt of that, but it first needs the 
trained mistress. There should not live 
in the land one Mrs. McHenry to demor- 
alize five maids in as many weeks. It 
was all ignorance, all a lack of training, 
and the first maid was right when she 
said, “ You’re a greenhorn.” 

With the trained mistress will come a 
general appreciation and respect for 
service which will make it attractive to 
intelligent girls. It is particularly good 
work for women, and when intelligent 
girls find themselves under the manage- 
ment of intelligent mistresses, the hap- 
piest relations exist. The word “ igno- 
rance ” will cover the domestic problem 
in almost every phase. When a little 
professional interest has been imbued 
into both mistress and maid there will 
be less problem. After all, housekeep- 
ing is a profession ; good living is an art; 
why should we beggar it so? 
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Cold Storage Foods and Confidence 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


T WOULD seem strange to go to the 
market and ask for “strictly cold 
storage eggs,” and yet that is what 

the housewife may have to come to if she 
and the cold storage warehouseman and 
the producer and the dealer are to get 
together and to co-operate for the pur- 
pose of securing all the possible benefits 
from refrigeration on a large scale. For 
there are advantages to the housekeeper 
in cold storage, just as there are advan- 
tages to her in household refrigerators. 
The trouble at present is that ignorance 
and prejudice on the one hand and greed 
and misrepresentation on the other are 
preventing these advantages from being 
realized. 

What the housekeeper wants of cold 
storage, and what she is or ought to be 
willing to pay for, is just what she wants 
of her own refrigerator; she wants it to 
preserve for her use and enjoyment 
foods which otherwise would go to 
waste. If more eggs are laid by the in- 
dustrious hen in April than can possibly 
be eaten during that month, and if there 
is a scarcity of eggs in December, it is 
decidedly to the housekeeper’s advantage 
to have the surplus of April eggs held 
until December, providing they can be 
kept in good condition, But if when De- 
cember comes, she ignores the fact that 
cold storage warehouses exist, and de- 
mands fresh-laid eggs for all purposes, 
she is not doing her part. At least so 
the cold storage people think. 

But note the proviso: “ If they can be 
kept in good condition.” That is the first 
point upon which the housekeeper wants 
to be informed, the point about which 
she must be satisfied before she can 
countenance the use of any cold storage 
products. She wants to know the effect 
of cold storage on the wholesomeness 
and the taste of such foods as fish, poul- 
try, and eggs particularly, for everyone 
admits that these foods are in a different 
class from cheese, for example, which 
can hardly be called “cheese” until it 
has been kept six months. 

The housekeeper obviously cannot 
make her own investigations in this mat- 


ter, and so she turns to the government 
expert, Dr. Wiley. In his reports and in 
his testimony before various congres- 
sional committees on the subject of 
“ Foods Held in Cold Storage,” she reads 
of a jury of food experts who were un- 
able to detect any difference in flavor 
between chickens that had just been killed 
and those which, being in first-class con- 
dition to start with, had been held in cold 
storage for six months, some being 
drawn before being stored and some 
being left undrawn. She reads also 
that no poisonous substances were found 
in the flesh of the chickens that had been 
held a year, though certain distinct chem- 
ical changes had taken place. She learns 
that it could not be proved that bacteria 
passed from the intestinal contents of a 
frozen chicken to the flesh. Further 
than this, she does not care to inquire, 
for she recognizes cold storage, not as an 
end, but only as a means, and she can 
see no advantage in studying the effect 
of storing products for a longer time 
than that which lies between the seasons 
of plenty, and this is never more than a 
year. 

Looking into the matter of eggs, she 
finds it recorded that if eggs of good 
quality are put into storage in the spring 
and within forty-eight hours after they 
are laid, no unpleasant flavor develops 
within six months, and that eggs that 
are kept for nine months are satisfactory 
for many household purposes. And that, 
again, is as far as she wishes to go, for 
in the case of eggs six months bridges 
the time between the periods of abun- 
dance. These facts, if she accepts them, 
take away her undiscriminating prejudice 
against cold storage products, and 
bring her to the point where she is will- 
ing to consider the general subject of 
the use of cold storage poultry and 


eggs. 

Shall the housekeeper, then, ask for 
cold storage eggs and chickens in the fall 
and the early winter? In the majority 
of cases it is useless for her to do so at 
present, because most retailers will not 
admit that they handle such products. 
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All that happens when she asks her 
dealer such a question is that she “ gets 
herself disliked.” And yet at one of the 
hearings in Washington last spring the 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association testified that during 
the month of January there had gone out 
from the thirty-two warehouses which 
report to him 602,573 cases of eggs, or 
approximately two eggs apiece for every 
man, woman, child, and baby in the 
United States. It is obvious that while 
housekeepers are trying to get rid of 
any unreasoning prejudice they may have 
against cold storage goods per se, those 
who handle the goods should be taking a 
lesson in frankness. 

There are two things to which the 
housekeeper does not wish to be a party. 
The first is the holding of fish, eggs, or 
poultry in cold storage more than a year, 
or longer than the time that elapses be- 
tween the periods when the products can 
be obtained fresh in abundance. The 
other is the laying away of fresh eggs in 
seasons of scarcity. To store the few 
eggs that are laid in the winter is a 
crime, and can have no other object than 
to raise the price of one of our most 
valuable foods—a food that is enjoyed 
by the well, and frequently very much 
needed by the sick. If, therefore, the 
housekeeper is to be expected to ask for 
cold storage products, she must have 
some way of knowing, first, how long 
they have been held in storage, and sec- 
ond, in what condition they were when 
they went into the warehouse. 

The bills before the Senate and the 
House of Representatives this season 
provide that such foods as fish, poultry, 
and eggs shall be considered adulterated 
if they have been held in storage more 
than a year. They provide also that any 
food held in cold storage for any length 
of time, however short, shall be con- 
sidered adulterated unless it is plainly 
marked with the time it went into stor- 
age and the time it was taken out. This 
applies, or will apply if the bill becomes 
a law, only to goods which are sent from 
one state to another. Some of the states 
have even more stringent laws. Where 
there is no law housekeepers should ask 
for information, and should be given 
every facility for getting it. 

One point cannot be too strongly in- 
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sisted upon: so long as there is a con- 
spiracy of silence the public has no way 
of judging of the quality of cold storage 
products. It would seem to be even more 
to the advantage of the dealers than to 
the consumers to have the goods plainly 
marked. Then housekeepers could say 
one to the other, “ Yes, I bought eggs 
that had been in storage six months. [ 
know, because the date was on the case. 
They tasted as good as fresh eggs, and 
they cost ten cents a dozen less. I be- 
lieve cold storage is a boon, after all.” 
It would seem, too, as if it would be 
distinctly to the advantage of the ware- 
houseman to refuse to harbor any food 
not in first-class condition, and as if, for 
his own sake, he ought to work for an 
adequate system of inspection. This is, 
in fact, what many men in the trade are 
doing. 

Another reason for absolute openness 
and frankness about these matters is that 
poultry and fish that have been frozen 
spoil very much more quickly than those 
that have not been. Dr. Wiley said be- 
fore the committees last spring, “I am 
very much in favor of requiring that 
frozen products, such as poultry and 
fish, should be deemed adulterated unless 
sold in the frozen state, without ever 
having been thawed.” He gave two rea- 
sons for this. One was “ the tendency to 
rapid deterioration after thawing;” the 
other was the fact that the products are 
often thawed for the purpose of making 
them look fresh. They puff up when the 
frost is removed. He said, “ We have 
abundant evidence of the thawing of ani- 
mals for the purpose of deceiving—that 
is, fresh blood is brought and put on the 
gills of the fish and on the mouth of the 
chicken.” 

It is of little use to urge housekeepers 
to demand cold storage goods at seasons 
when they may legitimately be sold so 
long as dealers do not freely admit 
handling them. What the cold storage 
trade must do is to win the confidence 
of the consumer. It must label its goods 
plainly and boast of them openly, dem- 
onstrating their good points. It must 
prove to the consumer, by courting in- 
spection and labeling, that it is not trying 
to carry goods over beyond the season 
of scarcity, and that it is not trying to 
force up the prices. 
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Supper Sandwiches 
By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


HESE sandwiches can all be pre- 
pared in the afternoon. Pile them 
up evenly before trimming off the 

crusts, and wrap each pile in a clean 
white cloth wrung out of cold water. 
Place a light weight on top of each pile, 
and place the sandwiches where they will 
keep cool. It will take but a short time 
to arrange them on plates when ready 
to serve, and with only the coffee to be 
made at the last a hostess can spend 
most of the time with her guests. 

Hearty sandwiches, made of ham, 
beef, lamb, and chicken seem to be espe- 
cially appreciated by men. Chop the 
meat if you want these dainties to be 
the best of their kind; never put it in 
in slices. It is almost impossible to cut 
them uniformly thin, and there are few 
things more exasperating to a man than 
a sandwich the filling of which is try- 
ing to walk all over his face or fall into 
his sleeves. 

Ham cooked for this purpose should 
be boiled until tender and left in the 
liquor until it is cold. Such treatment 
keeps the meat juicy. Now put it 
through the meat chopper a couple of 
times, if necessary, in order to mince it 
very fine. Add salt, prepared mustard, 
and mild vinegar to suit your taste, and 
enough melted butter to make the filling 
of good consistency to spread. White, 
brown, or whole wheat bread can be used 
with this filling. 

An equal amount of cold, hard-cooked 
eggs chopped fine and added to minced 
ham makes an excellent sandwich. Or 
chopped veal can be used in the same 
proportions. To one cupful of each, use 
two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of prepared mustard, and four 
drops of tabasco sauce for seasoning. 
Blend either combination together with 
soft butter mixed into the ingredients. 

Another way to use ham is with mus- 
tard pickles. Chop the meat and pickles 
together and bind them together with 
the mustard dressing. 

Beef should be rare when it is to be 
used for sandwiches. Chop it fine with 
a little celery and a very thin slice of 
onion. Celery salt can be used if the 


fresh vegetable is not at hand. Add to- 
mato catsup to suit the taste, and Wor- 
cestershire sauce if it is liked. Beat in 
sufficient melted butter to hold the mix- 
ture together, and when thoroughly 
blended spread on thin slices of white 
bread. 

This club sandwich is a great favorite. 
Before chopping the meat from one 
chicken, rub the bowl into which it will 
drop with the cut side of an onion. Mash 
the yolks of four hard-cooked eggs very 
fine with a silver fork and add them to 
the chopped meat. Season with minced 
parsley, lemon, and onion juice, salt, pep- 
per, and celery salt. Blend all well to- 
gether and add enough melted butter, 
olive oil or soup stock to moisten the 
whole sufficiently to spread on thinly 
sliced, very sparingly buttered white 
bread. 

Tourist sandwiches are made from the 
yolks of hard-cooked eggs that have been 
mashed fine and combined with sardines 
that have been mashed to a paste after 
the bones and skins have been removed. 
Lemon juice and minced stuffed olives 
make excellent seasoning for these. Beat 
all together with sufficient warmed but- 
ter to make the mixture spread well. 

For a delicious and unusual sandwich 
take equal parts of chopped walnut 
meats, olives, and celery. Mayonnaise 
or French dressing can be used for 
moistening. Brown or white bread goes 
well with this filling. 

A mushroom sandwich is an unusual 
dainty that will be welcomed by those 
who like this vegetable. Put a little 
butter in a frying pan, and when it sizzles 
saute in it the mushrooms and a small 
onion that have been cut into tiny pieces. 
Pour a well-seasoned soup stock over 
the vegetables and let them cook slowly 
until tender. Now strain off the liquor 
and add to the vegetables an equal 
amount of lobster meat that has been 
pounded until it is smooth and _ fine. 
Season with salt, tomato catsup, and 
lemon juice, and add enough of the liquor 
to moisten the filling sufficiently to hold 
together. Spread on white bread that 
has been cut into very thin slices. 
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A Traveler's Dinner 


By Anna Marion Smith 


SMALL Traveler's Club in a 

suburban town just out of New 

York was recently entertained at 
a novel and most successful dinner given 
by one of the members to celebrate the 
close of the club season. The invita- 
tions, which had summoned the guests 
to a “traveler’s dinner,” had furnished 
no clew to the special features of the oc- 
casion. It was an interested and expect- 
ant company, therefore, that gathered 
about the long table, and admired its 
unique decorations. 

In the center stood a large oval bowl 
or tub filled with water, its low sides 
skillfully banked with ferns, smilax, and 
lilies of the valley, from which at equal 
intervals four strings of little “ flags of 
all nations” were carried with smilax 
to the chandelier. Beneath, as if riding 


at anchor on the water in the bowl, 
floated a large to 


steamship, made to 
represent the familiar transatlantic 
liner. Two broad bands of red, white, 
and blue crossed the table diagonally 
midway between the center and the ends ; 
and the candle shades, of thin crepe pa- 
per, displayed in three horizontal bars 
the national colors of Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Spain. Beside each cover 
stood a small toy suitcase, pasted over 
with tiny imitation labels, and filled with 
bonbons, each case having tied to its 
handle a tag bearing the owner’s name, 
to serve as place card. 

The opening course, in which the trav- 
elers were supposed to take leave of their 
native land, was the American oyster, 
served in characteristic American fashion 
on the half shell. Above each plate flut- 
tered the stars and stripes, firmly planted 
in the middle in the cracked ice on which 
the oysters lay. 

Next came a soup, pronounced in 
flavor, with an assortment of letters made 
from noodle paste floating on the sur- 
face of each plate. A clever guest 
spelled out the name Scotland, and the 
soup was recognized as the famous cock- 
aleekie, made familiar by Scott. 

The advent of the third course was 
greeted with general enthusiasm, for 
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though no one knew how it might taste. 
it was a joy to look at. This was to all 
appearances a large pie, baked in a deep 
oval dish, its crust beautifully brown 
and flaky, and the whole set closely 
round with flaunting little Swedish flags. 
This was a salmon pasty, or pie, a popu- 
lar dish of Norway and Sweden; and 
with it came hot sauerkraut, decorated 
with the little black, white, and red 
standards of Germany. 

The arrival of the entree carried the 
company into Spain. This proved to be 
stuffed pimentos, prepared after a Span- 
ish recipe, and dressed with a very Span- 
ish sauce. They were served in rame- 
kins, each one being set upon a square 
yellow paper doily bordered with red, 
and having stuck in its center the red 
and yellow flag of Spain. 

The roast course was entirely Italian, 
a tribute to what the hostess considered 
the superiority of Italian cookery. A 
roast of veal, prepared in Italian fashion, 
and having a “pocket” of delicious 
Italian forcemeat, was accompanied by 
spinach and tomatoes cooked after Ital- 
ian methods. All these dishes were gay 
with Italian emblems. 

France appeared next upon the menu 
in an appetizing dish of mushrooms a la 
provencale. The mushrooms, prepared 
from a recipe given to the hostess by a 
French innkeeper, were served upon 
little circles of fried bread, in the center 
of each of which was skewered a little 
French flag. 

Russia furnished the salad, which was 
made according to a Russian recipe, al- 
though one which might possibly have 
been slightly modified to suit the Ameri- 
can palate. This was brought on in a 
salad bowl whose edge was fringed with 
the white, blue, and red of tiny Russian 
flags, laid as a border beyond the green 
and white of the lettuce and endive. 
Swiss cheese came with this course, on a 
small Swiss flag as a doily. 

The dessert was the famous Banbury 
tarts, of which everyone had heard, but 
few had eaten. The red ensign of Eng- 
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land, stuck in the middle of the crust, 
rose appropriately over each. 

Last of all came the coffee in a shinin 
little brass coffee pot on a brass tray o 
beautiful Oriental workmanship, adorned 
with the flaming red banner which car- 
ries the star and crescent of Turkey. 
Clear as a brown diamond, of perfect 
flavor, and served in exquisite little Tur- 
‘ish cups mounted in brass filigree, it 
was the artistic climax of a delightful 
entertainment. 

The recipes used for this dinner, and 
collected by the hostess from various 
sources, are given below. All materials 
for them were obtained without diffi- 
culty in the city shops and markets at 
the season when it took place. The gen- 
eral idea is, of course, susceptible of end- 
less variation, and affords opportunity 
for effective use of any odd and appetiz- 
ing dishes picked up in the course of 
one’s own travels. It is adapted also to 
a variety of purposes. Such a dinner or 
luncheon, as elaborate or as simple as 
one might choose to make it, might be 
given, for instance, as a farewell to a 
party leaving for Europe. It is neces- 
sary to be sure that one’s recipes are the 
genuine foreign ones, and not merely do- 
mestic concoctions presented under for- 
eign names. Having taken this precau- 
tion, and having made up the bill of 
fare with the same regard to balance 
and symmetry that should be bestowed 
upon a dinner of familiar American 
dishes, a charming and interesting enter- 
tainment is sure to result. 

Cockaleekie 

Into five quarts of clear beef stock put 
the tender parts of about three dozen 
leeks which have been cleaned and cut 
small. After simmering a couple of 
hours, add a good-sized chicken, and 
cook until the latter is tender. Salt and 
pepper to taste. The letters of noodle 
paste used in the soup on the occasion 
above described may be bought ready 
for use. 

Salmon Pasty 

Shred into small bits one pound of 
cooked fish, such as bass, pike, or blue- 
fish. Mix into this a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, salt, and pepper, the juice 
of half a lemon with a little of its grated 
rind, and a beaten egg. Fry in butter 
until done and brown a pound of sal- 
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mon cut thin. Line a deep baking dish 
with pastry, and cover the bottom with 
half of the shredded fish. Then put in 
the salmon, and fill in with oysters and 
mushrooms. Only a few of these are 
needed, and shrimps are sometimes 
added. Put the remaining half of the 
shredded fish over the top, and cover 
with a top crust of the pastry. It should 
bake about three-quarters of an hour in 
a moderately quick oven. This makes 
a small pasty, and amounts should be 
doubled or trebled for a large company. 


Italian Roast Veal 


Have the butcher prepare a choice cut 
of veal with a good-sized pocket for 
stuffing. Stand it right side up in the 
pan, and after salting and peppering it, 
and filling the pocket with the forcemeat 
given below, lay around on top of the 
roast one clove of garlic cut in thin 
slices, and a generous bunch of sweet 
basil and green celery tops. Over all 
skewer closely thin sheets of the veal 
fat or of salt pork fat, covering the 
herbs and holding them in place. Roast 
as usual, removing the fat and herbs be- 
fore serving. 


Italian Forcemeat 


Boil fifteen or twenty minutes in a lit- 
tle water nine or ten large leaves of 
Swiss chard, from which the thick mid- 
rib has been removed. If the chard is 
not to be had, a scant quart of fresh spin- 
ach will do as well. After boiling, drain, 
chop fine, and fry in a little butter with 
salt, pepper, and two rounded table- 
spoonfuls of minced parsley for ten 
minutes. Soak about three inches of a 
small loaf of white bread in milk. 
Squeeze partly dry, and chop fine. Into 
a bowl put two eggs, beat, add two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, and three large 
tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Stir well, add the chopped chard 
and bread, and salt and pepper to taste. 
It will be of soft, creamy consistency. 
Fill into the pocket of the roast, and 
bake. 


Sauerkraut 


Buy one quart of sauerkraut at a shop 
where it is kept covered and clean. 
Taste it, and if not very acid and strong 
in flavor, wash it quickly and lightly in 
one water. If extremely acid, wash 
through several waters, or until it is no 
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brain, we have no certain knowledge that 
this would make a better thinker. No- 
body knows at all what constituent of the 
brain it is which is concerned in think- 
ing. The little that is known about the 
chemistry of brain action may be sum- 
marized as follows: When a portion of 
the brain is active it uses more oxygen 
than when it is resting, just as does any 
other part of the body. This can be 
demonstrated quite satisfactorily. Activ- 
ity of the brain seems also to cause the 
disintegration of a certain substance 
known as lecithin, which is a phosphorus- 
containing constituent, into simpler 
bodies (Halliburton). This is inferred 
solely from the fact that one of these 
simpler bodies is always found normally 
in the fluid which fills the cavities inside 
the brain. But it is found more abun- 
dantly in the brains of insane persons 
than in those of normal persons. Hence 


we cannot suppose that such a process 
could be used as a gauge of one’s think- 
ing powers. 

Once more, it has been found, by taking 
the brain of a honeybee or that of a 
sparrow early in the morning and com- 


paring them with the brains of their com- 
panions killed at the end of a day of 
activity, that in the latter a larger quan- 
tity of another constituent, which can- 
not be very definitely named, has been 
decomposed. But, again, there is no evi- 
dence that thinking depends on such a 
process. Honeybees and sparrows do 
not think in the sense in which the reader 
is now thinking, and if they did, the 
chemical change named above might 
have nothing whatever to do with it. 
This is a very unsatisfactory conclusion 
to reach, but it is the whole truth so far 
as we have it at present. 

Possibly some day we shall be in posi- 
tion to say what particular constituents 
of our food are indispensable, if not for 
thinking, at least for the development of 
a sound brain in the child. There cer- 
tainly is more hope of influencing the 
personal fortunes of the owner in this 
way in childhood than there is after he 
has reached adult life. 

One singular fact in this connection 
must not be overlooked. The condition 
of the mind depends to an astonishing 
degree on other organs than the brain 
itself. The thyroid gland, for example, 
is normally a little body no larger than 
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the first joint of one’s thumb, and is sit- 
uated beside the Adam’s apple in the 
neck. When that organ is deficient or 
absent the person is always an idiot. 
Another such body, no larger than the 
thyroid, is situated in the base of the 
skull. When this body, called the pitu- 
itary, is diseased, the mental faculties 
are profoundly affected. Similarly with 
the adenoids in the nose. Many a child 
has missed his chance in the world by 
not having his adenoids removed. 

These matters may not appear to be 
closely related to the subject of food 
requirements for brain workers, but 
they are. For persons who are mentally 
weak or defective can often be cured by 
feeding them with thyroid or pituitary 
substances obtained from animals. Pos- 
sibly minds which are merely sluggish 
can be toned up by such treatment. It 
should never be attempted, however, 
without the advice of a competent phy- 
sician. 

To get back more directly to our sub- 
ject, we have now to observe that brain 
work cannot be measured in terms of 
heat units, as can muscular work. We 
cannot prepare the body for a mental 
feat by calculating the feat in terms of 
energy units and then selecting the 
requisite number of units from the bill 
of fare. Tests were made several years 
ago at Middletown, Ct., for the purpose 
of determining whether brain work, such 
as is done by college students in taking 
a hard examination, would alter the 
amount of heat given out by the body. 
Several different students were tried, but 
it was invariably found that no more 
heat was produced during the examina- 
tion than when the person maintained the 
same muscular activity but was not 
thinking. This means that we need no 
more heat units (calories) for brain work 
than for mental relaxation. In fact, we 
probably do not need so many. For 
mental relaxation is best accomplished 
by some sort of light, muscular exer- 
cise, and muscular exercise calls for cal- 
oriés. 

Admonitions for Brain Workers 

Since we cannot say what foods are 
most conducive to brain work or most 
restorative after brain work, and since 
no extra energy, which is convertible to 
heat, is required, what precautions need 
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be taken by brain workers in the selec- 
tion of their foods? In the opinion of the 
writer, only two: First, against eating too 
much ; and, second, against a too monot- 
onous fare. 

There is a certain antagonism between 
the mind and the body, which brain 
workers must not forget. While it is 
true that certain conditions of the body 
determine the condition of the mind, it 
cannot by any means be said that sane 
minds are found only in sound bodies. 
From the beginning of literature some 
of its noblest productions have been the 
work of minds inhabiting frail and even 
diseased bodies, and possibly all of us 
could cite instances of this sort. Hap- 
pily this does not mean that in order to 
produce great thoughts we must be con- 
tent with an imperfect physical habita- 
tion; but it does mean that one is not 
necessarily nourishing his mind when he 
is nourishing his body. All brain work- 
ers of experience know that to do their 
best work they must not eat as if they 
were preparing for physical combat. In 
many instances the mind is clearest when 
the stomach is empty and is clamoring 
for food, and many a great work has 
been done in “spurts” to the entire 
neglect, for the time, of meals. 

I wonder if it could not be safely de- 
clared that the great bulk of the pessi- 
mism in the world’s literature is trace- 
able to bad digestion. Why is it that the 
very people who have the greatest intelli- 
gence so often select and eat their food 
as if they had no intelligence at all? A 
very little forbearance summoned at the 
very first course and kept in waiting 
throughout the meal would save many a 
case of dyspepsia. 

Civilization seems to advance most rap- 
idly with a varied dietary. This is per- 
fectly rational, too, for the body’s needs, 
while never very large for any one sub- 
stance, are extremely numerous. It would 
require a university education simply to 
name intelligently the different sub- 
stances which can be found in the human 
body. In this respect the body is some- 
what like a factory force. Each constit- 
uent has a special function. One stands 
a much better chance of finding an effi- 
cient occupant for each place if there 
are a large number of applicants. Ver- 
satility, therefore, in our children and 
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our children’s children may depend on 
a variety of building materials in our own 
bodies. 

How Much Meat? 


This brings us to the subject of veg- 
etarianism. Many people have convinced 
themselves that clear thinking and right 
living are only attainable by subsistence 
upon products of the vegetable kingdom, 
although many who call themselves vege- 
tarians partake of milk, eggs, butter, etc. 
From the scientific—that is, common 
sense—standpoint, there is only one ob- 
jection which can fairly be urged against 
the inclusion of meats in any dietary, and 
that is, they are too easily digested. It 
sounds paradoxical to speak of a food as 


. being too readily digested, but in the case 


of meats that is literally true, even 
when they are not thoroughly cooked. 
When stomach digestion is good meats 
are very rapidly resolved into products 
which can enter the blood. If these 
products reach the blood in larger quan- 
tity than needed for repair, they are 
taken to the liver and are split up, a por- 
tion being worked over into urea, for 
excretion by the kidneys, and another 
portion stored or burned. If the quan- 
tity eaten is large the work of removing 
the surplus may be considerable, and in 
time may overtax the organs concerned. 
The rational thing to do, therefore, is to 
eat meats very moderately. With this 
precaution enforced there is no good rea- 
son why so valuable an article of diet 
should be stricken from the list of 
“training table” foods. On the con- 
trary, there is good reason for believing 
that a certain stimulating effect is ob- 
tained from meats which is obtainable 
from no other source. Moreover, thé 
harm which may come from eating meats 
can come also from eating an excess of 
vegetable substitutes for meat; namely, 
beans or cheese. 

Because meats are too readily digested, 
and therefore too completely absorbed 
into the blood, leaving little residue to be 
voided, they tend to. produce constipa- 
tion. The same may be said of white 
bread and of milk. When any of these 
are eaten there should always be some 
coarse food, which will not be so readily 
digested, taken with them. Nothing in- 
terferes with clear thinking more than 
constipation. 
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The Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Hi 


Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household utensils 


and apparatus i all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in order to give to the 
subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need and are seeking. Read- 
ers of the magazine may write to us for advice concerning labor-saving devices at any time, 


and have their letters 


fully answered. Each month is published the list of apparatus 


which has been tested and approved the previous month. A complete list for 1910 was 


published in the January issue, 1911. 


Notes of Progress 


Could the reader have a peep into the 
Institute rooms in these days, she would 
be surprised; that she would be fas- 
cinated is no exaggeration. Seven per- 
sons at work daily, applying physical 
and chemical tests, and common, every- 
day, plainly human tests, to the new de- 
vices and utensils for which an army of 
houseworkers is eagerly looking, make 
a busy scene. A contrast, indeed, to the 
beginnings a little over a year ago! So 
great has the pressure upon the Institute 
become, that additional quarters have 
been secured, in a nearby building. In 
actual floor space the Institute is now as 
extensive as many a small industrial 
plant. 

The workers include two women 
trained in household economics, a me- 
chanical engineer, and two skilled elec- 
tricians. The equipment comprises phys- 
ical and chemical laboratories. 

This gratifying growth is owing to the 
keen interest alike of subscribers and 
manufacturers. The country was waiting 
for competent authority to pass upon the 
very rapidly increasing collection of 
devices and apparatus intended for the 
home, and is giving such authority a 
hearty welcome. 

The many manufacturers who have 
visited the Institute have gone away en- 
thusiastic over the discoveries they made. 
It is of interest to note, right here, that 
some of the large makers of household 
machinery and other equipment maintain 
physical and chemical laboratories of 
their own, and put their product to the 
most severe scientific tests before send- 
ing it out. To such concerns the Insti- 
tute is indebted for valuable information 
and not a little inspiration. 

Orders for the seal of approval, which 
makers of Tested and Approved things 
are allowed to place upon their product, 
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These are invaluable reference li 


he housekeeper. 
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are coming in heavily. By the time these 
words reach the reader hundreds of thou- 
sands of such labels, assuring buyers that 
the respective apparatus is in good and 
regular standing, will have been applied 
to objects and machines little and big. 

No small part of the Institute work is 
the answering of letters of inquiry from 
subscribers and readers. Such inquiries 
are cordially welcomed, and answered 
with painstaking care, as indicating in 
what phases of household work and 
working equipment our readers are par- 
ticularly interested. The letters pile up 
every day, anc it is safe to say that the 
two biggest inicrrogation points at pres- 
ent relate to va>1um cleaners and fireless 
cookers. The American housewife has 
a passion for c:-anliness, and as the fre- 
quent and comparatively easy cleaning by 
machine supersedes the old-fashioned 
spring cleaning up, the ubiquitous germ 
finds his tenure shorter and the home 
grows healthier and happier. 

The Institute is no longer open to the 
general visitor ; the work is too pressing. 
In these pages from month to month will 
record be made of achievement and prog- 
ress. 

When looking for household appara- 
tus, ask the clerk, “‘ Has it been tested and 
approved by the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute?” If he can truthfully answer 
“Yes,” you may know that the article is 
all right. Merchants and buyers for 
stores are putting up these same ques- 
tions to manufacturers, jobbers, and 
salesmen. Merchants and consumers 
both like to see our “ Seal of Approval ” 
right on the goods themselves. 

On the three pages which follow are 
descriptions of the apparatus which has 
been tested and approved during a month 
past. The devices are taken up in the 
order of arrival, strictly, and tested as 
rapidly as the most thoroughgoing meth- 
ods and processes will permit. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Tea Ball Tea Pots 


No. 236—The Universal Samovar. A 
nickel samovar or tea urn, in which the tea 
is placed in a tea ball suspended through the 
center of the cover. Water is placed in the 
urn and heat applied from an alcohol vapor 
lamp which sets in the frame between the 
legs supporting the urn. This lamp is of 
considerable capacity, and generates a vapor 
gas, which brings cold water to a boil in 
not more than seven minutes. The tea in 
the tea ball is kept against the cover of the 
urn until the water boils, when it may be 
lowered by the patent chain arrangement 
without removing cover. When the tea has 
been in the water long enough, the tea ball 
may be raised again and suspended out of 
the way inside the cover. The arrangement 
is most successful for making tea in con- 
siderable or small quantities as desired. 
The samovar is fitted with ebony handles, 
and a faucet with handle. Made by Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Ct. 


No. 237—The Universal Tea Ball Tea Pot. 
An aluminum tea pot made in various at- 
tractive designs, in which the tea is placed 
in a perforated tea ball suspended through 
the handle of the cover. When the water 
in the pot reaches the boiling point, the tea 
ball may be lowered into it, to remain until 
the tea is the desired strength, then raised 
and secured in the cover. The aluminum 
cover of the tea pot is fastened by a lock 
hinge, which permits the removal of cover 
from the pot. Made by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Ct. 


No. 238—The Manning-Bowman Tea Ball 
Tea Pot. A nickel tea pot made in several 
attractive shapes and designs, in which tea 

_is placed in a silver tea ball suspended 
through the cover of the tea pot. When 
the water in the pot reaches the boiling 
point, the tea ball may be lowered into it 
to remain until the tea is the desired 
strength, then raised and secured in the 
cover. The nickel cover of the tea pot is 
held securely in place by two small pro- 
jections under which it locks. Made by 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Mop Wringer 


No. 239—The Bulldog Mop Wringer. 
This device consists of a strong cedar pail 
bound by galvanized wire hoops, with a 


spring attachment for wringing the mop, 
This attachment consists of two hard, maple 
rollers held in a metal frame level with top 
of pail, and a cast iron loop connected by 
levers to a stiff iron spring. At one side 
of the pail is a small metal piece which can 
be screwed to floor or bench, or by which 
the pail can be held down by foot pressure. 
At a short distance from this on the side of 
the pail is the spring which operates the 
wringer. Pressure on the iron pedal, by 
foot or hand, pulls the rollers together and 
wrings the mop as dry as desired. Made by 
the Bushnell Novelty Co., Mansfield, O. 


Vegetable Eyer 


No. 240—The Peerless Fruit and Vege- 
table Eyer. This is a small, sharp-pointed, 
spoon-shaped device having two cutting 
edges. The cutter is six inches long, and 
made of steel.with wooden handle and metal 
ferrule. It designed for removing eyes 
from potatoes, pineapples, etc., as well as 
taking out the cores from apples and pears. 
Made by the Peerless Specialty Co. 40 
River Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Bread Mixers 


No. 241—The Eclipse Bread Mixer and 
Kneader. This device consists of a heavily 
tinned pail having a capacity of from two 
to eight loaves of bread. This pail fastens 
on to three arms which form a part of the 
base clamped to the table. An arm rises 
from this base, to which is attached the 
kneader. This kneader is a broad, curved 
metal blade, which is held stationary in the 
grip of the arm. The arms which hold the 
pail are cast on a cogged wheel, and this is 
turned by the handle at right angles to the 
pail. That is, the motion is similar to that of 
a food chopper. The pail is turned, not the 
kneader, thus bringing all parts of the dough 
under its action. When the kneading is fin- 
ished the kneader can be removed, thus per- 
mitting bread to rise in the pail in which it 
was kneaded. The construction is simple, 
and the device easily taken apart to clean. 
Made by Manning, Bowman & Co., Meri- 
den, Ct. 

No. 242—The Universal Bread Maker. 
This device consists of a heavily tinned pail 
of from two to six loaves capacity, which 
clamps on to the table or bench with an ad- 
justable cast clamp. The curved metal rod 
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by which the bread is mixed is carried 
through a flat metal crosspiece to the handle 
of the machine. The cover slips over this 
handle, and is held firmly in place by the 
crosspiece, which has two curved points at 
each end. These slip over the rolled edge 
of mixing pail and the piece is fastened se- 
curely by a clamp lock. The handle is 
turned around on top of the pail. When 
the mixing is over, the curved beating bar 
or kneader may be removed from the cross- 
piece by loosening a clamp which holds it 
through and in the handle, thus permitting 
the dough to rise in the pail in which it was 
kneaded. Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Ct. 


Cake Mixer 

No. 243—The Universal Cake Maker. 
This device consists of a sheet steel mixing 
pail with rounded bottom which clamps se- 
curely to the table. The capacity of the 
bow! is one gallon. Over the top of the 
bowl is a sheet steel band, or bridge, to 
which the mixing fliers are attached. These 
consist of two fans of two loops, each held 
securely by bars. These fans are turned by 
cogged wheels operated by a handle set in 
the top of the bridge. The entire parts can 
be lifted off with the bridge, making the 
machine easy to clean and the action is ef- 
fective. With the machine comes a knead- 
ing rod similar to that in the bread maker, 
so that the cake maker can be used for this 


purpose also when only a small quantity is 
desired. Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, 


New Britain, Ct. Say 
Package Wrapping Device 

No. 244—The Irap. <A clever device in 
which wrapping paper, parchment paper, 
and twine are combined in a single roll, con- 
sisting of a heavy cardboard tube, the ends 
of which are covered with removable caps. 
About the tube is rolled a supply of wrap- 
ping paper. Inside is a supply of three 
kinds of paper rolled one within the other, 
a parchment paper made to resist grease 
and oil and exclude odors; a glazed paper 
called glassine; and a blue parchment paper 
for lining drawers of linen closets or wrap- 
ping linens to prevent their yellowing. At 
one end, inside the tube, is a ball of twine, 
the end of which comes through the cap so 
it may be used without removing the cover. 
The device hangs by a strong galvanized 
wire from a convenient nail or hook, tak- 
ing up no more than two feet in length and 
three inches of space. Made by the Wayne 
Paper Goods Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Spring Clothespins 

No. 245—The Housekeeper’s Handy Pack- 
age. ‘These pins are made of hard wood, 
and are simply but effectively constructed. 
The two flat pieces are each about three 
inches long, one-half inch wide, and held to- 
gether by a galvanized wire bent to form a 
strong spring. A groove is made in each 
pin where it grips the clothes to the line, 
thus holding any delicate garment without 


rubbing. The pins are so constructed as to : 


“ounce up to twenty-four pounds. 


prevent splitting or rusting, and may be 
used on either rope or wire clothes lines. 
Made by the United States Clothes Pin Co., 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Refrigerator 


No. 246—The Bohn-Syphon Refrigerator. 
This is a white enamel lined refrigerator 
having several special features which secure 
its excellence. The syphons divide the pro- 
vision chamber from the ice compartment, 
and are constructed of heavy galvanized 
iron covered with a white vitreous enamel. 
The slats of the syphon are so arranged as 
to coincide with the natural physical laws 
of the circulation of air, thus keeping the 
refrigerator at a very low temperature as 
well as insuring dryness. The ice chamber 
is of large capacity, but the insulation of the 
refrigerator is such that the consumption of 
ice is comparatively small. The refrigera- 
tor is made of oak and varnished, the 
shelves are removable, and made of meshes 
of galvanized iron wire. Made by the White 
Enamel Refrigerator Co., 59 W. 42d Street, 
New York City. 


Desk Tables 


No. 247—The Cadillac .Desk Tables 
These tables are combinations of tables and 
desks. When the drawer is closed a well- 
proportioned and finished table is shown. 
The drawer extended forms a writing desk 
with ink well and pen tray. This drawer 
opens having a hinged top which lifts, dis- 
closing space for stationery, etc. They come 
in several finishes and styles, some combin- 
ing magazine and book racks, and having 
extra drawer space or newspaper shelves. 
They present considerable capacity without 
taking up space. Made by the Wolverine 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Food Chopper 


No. 248—The Universal Food Chopper. 
This machine is designed for the chopping 
of all kinds of food materials. The chopper 
screws on to the table, and consists of a gal- 
vanized iron body in which is a feed screw 
turned by a crank handle. The end of the 
chopper is iron, and cut with openings, 
against which different knives are adjusted 
by a screw. There are three adjustments 
for chopping—coarse, medium, or fine—and 
one for making such things as nut butter, 
etc. Made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Ct. 


Family Scale 


No. 249—The Columbia Family Scale. A 
slanting dial family scale weighing by the 
These 
scales are made of sheet steel and are fin- 
ished in black enamel, and have white 
enameled dial. They take up but little space, 
are accurate and reliable. The scale top is 
square and flat in order to readily place all 
kinds of articles on it, and the scale may be 
regulated by a brass screw projecting 
through top of balance box. Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Ct. 
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Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


No. 250—The Hoover Suction Sweeper. 
An electric cleaner which combines the 
vacuum with a carpet omenner action. This 
device consists of an minum-finished 
metal sweeper on rollers, in which is set a 
soft hair bristle brush. The suction is cre- 
ated by a fan driven by a motor which is 
placed on the head of the sweeper. When 
attached to any electric lighting circuit, by 
the plug and long cord attachment, and cur- 
rent turned on, the carpet or rug is drawn 
up toward the suction opening and vibrated. 
The air thus comes through the carpet, dis- 
lodging the dirt, which is drawn up into 
the dust bag suspended from the handle and 
attached by a screw ring to the back of the 
sweeper. The sweeper is easily moved from 
place to place, and takes up little space 
when not in use. It is completely outfitted 
with tools, which come nicely cased. The 
machine can be operated by one person, and 
the cord is sufficiently long to cover a con- 
siderable area. Made by the Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Co., New Berlin, O. 


Plate Rack 


No. 251—Kitchen Rack. This is a wooden 
rack designed for the holding of plates for 
drying. It consists of an X-shaped frame, 
one arm of which is five inches longer than 
the others. In this frame are attached three 
notched wooden crossbars on which the 
plates rest. There is holding capacity for 
twelve plates or saucers, and the different 
length bars admit various sizes. The frame 
closes up, so that it can hang or be put away 
in small space when not in use. This rack 
has the advantage of not rusting, is firm, 
and holds the dishes so that they can 
be carried from place to place without 
danger of breakage. Made by the Sanitary 
Specialty Co., 105 Chambers Street, New 
York City. 


Dishpan Stand 


No. 252—The Handy Dishpan Stand. 
This device consists of a rack made of heavy 
galvanized steel wire, standing on four wire 
legs three and one-half inches high. The 
diameter of the rack proper is thirteen 
inches, a size adapted to the general dish- 
pan. The idea is to lift the dishpan from 
the sink bottom in order to bring it nearer 
_to the height where washing dishes is pos- 
sible or easy. This lifting also permits the 
water to flow into a drain pipe placed in 
the center of the sink, and keeps the pan 
from marking the white enamel of which so 
many sinks are now made. The rack may 
be used for various other useful kitchen 


purposes. Made by the Maynard Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, I 
Mop with Wringer Attachment 


No. 253—The Perfect Mop Wringer. 
This device is made of spring steel ms) es 
wire. On the end of the long mop handle 
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is a grooved piece of steel into which fits a 
wire frame attached to a spring. This 
spring may be released or fastened by a 
small thumbpiece, which fits against the side 
of the mop handle when the mop cloth is in 
lace. Some eight inches above this spring 
is the wringing attachment, by which the 
mop is wrung as dry as desired by the mere 
turning of a small crank handle. The wring- 
ing can be done with ease and cleanliness, 
as the hands do not have to come in con- 
tact with the water in any way. The cloth 
which comes with the mop is of porous, 
knitted material, soft and absorbent. Made 
by the Theodore Ely Mfg. Co., Girard, Pa. 
Electric Irons 

No. 254—The Prometheus Electric Irons. 
Electric flatirons designed for use on any 
electric lighting circuit. The electric con- 
nection is made at the back of the iron by 
two small contact pins, which slip into porce- 
lain terminals. These plugs each carry a 

_ small cord which twist together some six 
inches from the iron to form the usual 
flexible attachment cord. The heating ele- 
ment is applied directly to the surface of 
the iron, being constructed in such a man- 
ner as to permit it to be readily replaced 
if necessary. The face of the iron is pol- 
ished steel, the upper part nickeled. The 
heat is controlled by removing or replacing 
the plugs, which are protected by a small 
wire spring where the cord enters, to pre- 
vent any breaking of same. A convenient 
cast iron standard with slate base comes 
with each iron. Made by the Prometheus 
Electric Co., 236 East 43d Street, New York 
City. 

No. 255—The Utility Electric Iron. This 
outfit consists of a nickel-plated electric 
flatiron which fits into a nickel-plated case, 
this in turn resting in a small, open, tightly 
fitted frame. The set comes in a small suede 
shopping bag having a silk draw cord, and 
is designed as a traveling outfit with which 
ironing, cooking, and the heating of curl- 
ing irons may be accomplished. The device 
weighs three and one-quarter pounds. When 
ready to use, the frame is set upon its legs, 
and the flatiron, turned upside down, rests 
in it. In this way the surface of the iron 
makes a small, flat electric heater on which 
the nickel case fits and forms a cooking 
vessel. This has a cover and small ebony 
handle which is slipped into a groove at the 
back of the case. In this pan water, milk, 
or other material may be heated. The silk 
attachment cord which comes with the set 
connects with the flatiron at the back by a 
protected switch plug so jacketed as to af- 
ford complete protection from points of 
contact. When a curling iron is to be heated, 
it may be inserted through an opening in the 
back of the iron, which leads directly into 
the heating center. It is a compact, light 
serviceable set, adapted to traveling use 
Made by the Pacific Electric Heating Co. 
Ontario, Cal. 
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“Just How” Talks 


The bills of fare given each month 
are intended as suggestions merely. 
They are planned in_ general for 
those who live more or less simply, with 
the expectation that those who desire a 
more abundant table will supplement the 
meals with other dishes and courses as 
desired. 

This March number appears in the 
Lenten season, when many are using no 
meat. Hence the meals have been 
planned to fit that particular need, with 
the hope that they will also assist those 
who for any reason are eliminating meat 
from their diet. And in this issue the 
magazine has pleased itself by planning 
simple Sunday meals in place of the 
overhearty fare usually indulged in on 
the day in which people are apt to take 
little exercise and crowd the meals into 
a shorter space of time. 

Making out the bills of fare for the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year is a bugbear to many a woman 
who otherwise likes housekeeping. This 
feeling may arise from one of several 
causes, but is apt to come either from 
trying to plan at the wrong time, or 
from a lack of projected imagination, 
which makes it difficult. Perhaps the 
greatest of all troubles is not knowing 
how. 

The hardest way to plan is by one 
meal at a time. Few women can stand 
before an ice box containing the rem- 
nants of gone-before meals, immediately 
after eating one, and plan out the next 
.meal with zest or any great success. Take 
your pad and pencil and all the cook 
books you need. First look through 
these and put down under their re- 
spective headings those dishes which 
seem to you practicable or desirable for 
any of the three meals. Then plan the 
meals for a week, making out the prob- 
able market lists at the same time. Then 
when you stand before the ice box with 
this week’s bill of fare in your hand, 
you can adjust the meals to suit the exi- 
gencies of leftovers or lack of them, or 
to the incidents of company and unex- 
pected changes. 

By this plan you will soon find your 
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meals more varied, and the cost should 
be lessened, for it is actually easier to 
plan better meals for less money in this 
way than to do so each day by itself. 
Of course you must be familiar with the 
market supplies, and know how to 
choose. 

Knowing how to choose involves the 
whole subject of nutrition, a subject so 
great that even the housekeepers who 
realize they should know, for the sake 
of the best good of their families, quail 
before its necessarily scientific rules and 
formulas. But there are little, common, 
everyday things which are great helps, 
and a brief analysis of this month’s bills 
of fare may aid in suggesting these. 

There is an understood rule in making 
out a bill of fare for a formal dinner or 
luncheon that any one food should not 
be used twice in any form. That is, it 
is quite out of place to have chicken soup 
and boiled fowl in the same meal; the 
connection is too obvious. This rule is 
a good one to use in planning the day’s 
Eggs, certain kinds 


meals at any time. 
of meat or fish, should not be repeated ; 
tomatoes stewed for luncheon should not 


be served as soup for dinner, etc. This 
rule is applicable all through and leads 
to the oft-repeated one which calls for 
the disguising of leftovers. Every meal 
should be a creation. 

Any one meal should not be too color- 
less or flat. Take, for example, Mon- 
day’s dinner, and in place of consomme 
serve cream soup, and baked custards in 
place of the rhubarb pie; every dish then 
served would be white and creamy ; both 
in color and flavor the dinner would be 
flat and tasteless, and would not attract 
in looks nor stimulate the appetite. Care 
always should be taken to aid digestion 
and happiness by the appearance as well 
as the flavor of the food. Within reason- 
able limits, dietetic errors do far less 
damage if the food is enjoyed when 
eaten. 

With fish should be served some 
vegetable, sauce, or condiment acid in its 
nature, or to which acid is added. 
When spinach is served the inference is 
that vinegar will be used with it. Hot 
slaw is preferable to creamed cabbage, 
and cauliflower should be served with a 
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hollandaise in place of a cream sauce, 
when either accompanies fish. It is often 
very difficult to accomplish this proper 
serving of vegetables with certain dinner 
dishes, and this is especially true when 
no meat is used. Fish and meat substi- 
tutes are flat, and the feeling induced by 
the thought of them indicates a tart ac- 
companiment. But this may often be 
accomplished by the arrangement of the 
whole meal. 

The bills of fare given Sundays and 
Thursdays have been carefully planned 
to avoid labor on those days. The first 
Sunday is obvious. On the second the 
oyster croquettes can be made on Satur- 
day, covered with egg and bread crumbs, 
and fried on Sunday ; the salad prepared, 
to be put together at the last moment. 
The fruit may be mixed and dressed and 
remain in the ice box until ready to serve. 
The Thursday dinners are planned so 
that the maid can leave nearly everything 
ready and there will be little labor in 
serving the meal. The casserole of vege- 
tables can be cooked in the “ fireless ” or 
in a very slow oven, either gas or coal. 

The criticism which comes to us re- 
garding the bills of fare is_ mainly that 
they are too limited. This is not a fair 
criticism as regards actual food values, 
for the meals are ample for wholesome 
living, and if each is cooked with suffi- 
cient care, so that each dish is delicious, 
there should be ample to satisfy even 
large appetites. Many people prefer 
hearty breakfasts, and they can add 
fruit, cereal, and potatoes to each one 
when they so desire. 

Where there are no smal children at 
the table a soup or a salad served with 
each dinner would be preferable to a des- 
sert. Desserts are often unnecessary, 
taking more time, labor, and money than 
they return in food value. Often they 
‘add the extra proteid or carbohydrate 
which overloads the digestive organs. 
After a hearty dinner a baked custard, 
for instance, containing sufficient nour- 
ishment for the main dish of luncheon, 
is out of place. If, when planning, you 
can say to yourself, “ There are two 
cupfuls of milk, three or four eggs, 
sugar, etc., in that dessert, and that is all 
unnecessary,” you will find yourself 
planning more and more simple, whole- 
some things. Where the family at table 


consists of adults they are many times 
far better off with two pieces of candy, 
or a sweet cracker with a cup of clear 
after-dinner coffee, than with any made 
dessert. 

Baked or stewed apples, apple sauce, 
or apple dumplings are better and 
cheaper than apple pie, but most of us 
like apple pie, and should have it as a 
reward of virtue once in a while. But 
why take time, labor, and material to 
make an under crust for a custard baked 
in a pie tin, instead of in cups, without 
any crust? They are less expensive and 
more wholesome in the cup form, and 
the under crust is often soggy, anyhow. 
Desserts are given in the bills of fare 
because they seem to be a somewhat fixed 
institution, and where there are growing 


children at the table they are often re- 


quired as vehicles for the fats and sugar 
needed in their diet. 

In planning the dinner the question 
of soups is an important one. Where 
fresh meat is to be served or dishes con- 
taining considerable food value, the soup 
should be a clear one of some variety. 
There is little food value to soup stock, 
but clear soup acts as a stimulant to the 
digestion and prepares the way for the 
rest of the dinner, much as the overture 
preludes the opera. Cream soups of 
any kind are nutritious, and should be 
employed for dinner when there is a 
lack in the rest of the bill of fare. This 
is why cream soups are suggested for 
luncheon so often and with little else. A 
well-made cream soup, with crackers or 
bread, followed by fresh or stewed fruit 
with plain cake, cookies, or gingerbread 
are all that is needed. 

Any leftovers may often be used in the 
making of soups. Where the midday 
meal is merely luncheon, not a luncheon- 
dinner, so planned for the children, the 
leftovers should be utilized as entrees 
and served here. 

In no department of cooking is skill 
more needed than in making over dishes 
—hashes, in reality. The basis for most 
reheated meats, fish, and vegetables is a 
sauce of some kind. Master the making 
of sauces and one is master of the well- 
made entree. And, after, all, it is not 
the simplicity of the bill of fare, but how 
its dishes are cooked and served, that 
makes of the meal a feast. 
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What to Eat in March 


Wholesome and Palatable Meals for the Lenten Season 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Pages 359-360] 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 
Eggs with cream in 
ramekins* 
Grapefruit marmalade 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Lentils a la Creole* 
Celery 
Date and nut salad 
Cheese crackers 
Charlotte russe served 
indivi glasses 
Coffee 


Supper 
Panned oysters 
Pickles Radishes 
Jam sandwiches 


Cream of celery soup 
Canned fruit 
Brownies 
Tea or cocoa 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Macaroni au gratin* 
Baked onions 
Rhubarb pie 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Cereal with dates 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Finnan haddie in 
cream* 
Cabbage salad 
Canned fruit 
Cookies 
Dinner 
Fruit cup 
Nut foaf* 
Creamed salsify 
Lettuce salad 
tart 


offee 


Rice muffins Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Fish in shells 
Apple salad 


Dinner 
Cream of rice 
Broiled oysters 


Spinach 
Stewed tomatoes 


Baked potatoes 
Cream sauce made with 


Cream of spinach soup 
Brown Betty pudding 
with hard sauce 
Tea 
Supper 
Baked beans 

law with sour 
cream dressing 
Rice pudding 
Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Broiled salt mackerel 
potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Guncheon 
Okra with rice 
String bean salad 
Gingerbread 
Tea 
Dinner 
Fish steaks, baked 
Drawn butter sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
ried parsnips 
Orange sherbet 
Cake Coffee 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with bananas 
Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
‘Cheese souffle 
Jam sandwiches 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Baked bean soup 
Stuffed cabbage 
Carrots en casserole 
Cottage pudding 
Foamy sauce 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Codfish balls 
Waffles Coffee 


Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Oyster croquettes 
af 
icon © ruit 
glasses 


Puree of split peas 
Hot biscuit 
Honey 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Rice au gratin 
Lettuce and 

salad 
Date pudding 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal 
Toasted English muf- 
ns 
Orange marmalade 


offee 
Luncheon 
Broiled sardines 
Potato salad 
Gingerbread 
Apple sauce 
Tea 
Dinner 


Oyster so 
ans, 


Red Spanish 
sty 


Creamed onions 
Snow pudding* 
offee 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


fruit 
Scrambled eggs on 
t 


oast 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
Guncheon . 
Black bean soup 
Stewed fruit 
Cookies Tea 


asparagus 


Dinner 


Casserole of vegetables 
Orange and date salad 
Baked custards 


Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Baked 1 staffed 
with dates 
Cereal 


Luncheon 
Spinach with poached 
e in rameki 
tn meal muffins 
Coffee 


Supper 
Boiled salmon steak 
Parsley sauce 
Potate souffle 
Stewed tomatoes 
Indian pudding i 
sauce 


Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal 
Corn fritters 
Bacon 
Date muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Milk toast 
Cottage cheese 
Rhubarb marmalade 
Tea 


Creamed oysters in 
covered ramekins 
Stuffed potatoes 

Buttered beets 

Cranberry pie 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 


Clam bouillon 
Baked apples 
Nut sandwiches 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Puree of tomatoes 
Baked hominy 
Lima beans 
Stewed celery 
Cornstarch blancmange 
with strawberry sauce 
Coffee 


— 
Cake Cocoa 
B 
Cake Coffee Rolls Coffee 
THURSDAY Supper 
Breakfast Sandwiches _ of nut 
Cereal bread 
Orange marmalade 
Cocoa 
salt tk 
tate MONDAY 
Coffee Breakfast 
MONDAY Luncheon | fruit 
Breakfast Muffins “Coffee 
Fruit Luncheon 
Codfish in tomato 
Muffins Coffee 
| 
Dinner 
Breakfast 
Omelet 
 Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
WEDNESDAY ‘ 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Eggs cooked in the 
shell 
= 


Lentils a la Creole 


i ome of lentils 1 pint of tomatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1 onion 


butter Ts 


peppe 
Salt and pepper 

Cover one cupful of lentils with cold, 
soft water, and soak overnight. In the 
morning drain, cover with fresh, warm, 
soft water, and simmer one-half hour. 
Bring to a boil. Again drain, again 
cover with hot water, and simmer until 
the lentils are tender. It will probably 
take about one and one-half hours 
longer, but this depends, not alone upon 
the hardness of the water, but the dry- 
ness or age of the lentils. They are 
done when they mash easily between 
the fingers. Put the butter into a sauce- 
pan and melt. Add the peppers (either 
the green or the red canned pimentos) 
and the onion chopped fine. Stir and 
cook until the butter is browned. Add 
the tomatoes, canned or raw, salt and 
pepper to taste. Drain the water from 
the lentils, mash through a colander, and 
add this to the tomato mixture. Cook 
slowly for about thirty minttes, leaving 
the cover off the saucepan. The dish 
should be of the consistency of a thick 
puree, and may be served if desired in 
a rice border. 


Eggs with Cream in Ramekins 


4 eggs cupful of rich, 
4 level teaspoonfuls of creamy milk 
grated cheese Salt <nd pepper 

The amounts here given are for four 
persons. Grease the ramekin dishes. 
These are individual, round, or oblong 
baking dishes, with or without small feet, 
some having handles, some not. They 
are usually made of brown glazed or 
unglazed pottery with white glazed in- 
terior, and are used for many differ- 
ent recipes. Individual portions look 
better served in this way, and oftentimes 
things may be used which might be unat- 
tractive without them. 

Scald the milk. Milk is scalded in a 
double boiler. Do not try to do it in a 
saucepan; it burns too readily to make 
this successful, and boiled milk is unde- 
sirable. The water in the lower part of 
the boiler should be boiling when the 
upper receptacle is placed in it and the 
milk put in. Cover, and when a thin 
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skin has formed on the top of the milk 
it is scalded. Turn the scalded milk, di- 
viding it into four equal parts into the 
greased ramekins. Carefully break an 
egg in each and place the dishes in a 
moderate oven. If the ramekins have 
small feet they may be put on a flat tin 
to be placed in the oven. If not, they 
should be put in a shallow pan and a little 
hot water put around them. This is 
done to prevent the overheating of the 
milk, which should not boil. Watch the 
cooking carefully, and when the egg be- 
gins to set, take the ramekins from the 
oven, sprinkle salt and pepper and a 
teaspoonful of grated cheese over each 


‘egg. Replace in the oven. Cook about 


one minute longer, or until the eggs are 
sufficiently set and the cheese is melted. 
Serve at once. 

This dish may be used for breakfast, 
luncheon, or supper, and varied at will. 
The eggs may be cooked in the ramekins 
in a cream or a tomato sauce; they may 
be covered with bread crumbs and finely 
chopped peppers, or placed on minced 
meat mixed with a sauce. 


Macaroni au Gratin 


Dishes au gratin mean literally with 
browned crumbs, but the term has come 
to mean with cheese also in many cases. 
Macaroni au gratin is often used as an- 
other name for macaroni and cheese. 
The old way of making these dishes was 
to put first a layer of the main mate- 
rial, seasoning, then bread crumbs mixed 
with cheese, or cheese alone. This does 
not make as delicious a dish as the fol- 
lowing method: Take 


4 ounces of cheese 4 tablespoonfuls of 


pound of macaroni butter 
cupful of cream or 2 tablespoonfuls of 
milk flour 
Salt and pepper 


Break the macaroni into one-half inch 
pieces, put in plenty of rapidly boiling 
salted water, and boil for twenty-five 
or thirty minutes: Remove from the 
fire, drain, cover with cold water, let 
stand five minutes, then drain thoroughly 

in. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter with- 
out browning. Add the flour, stir until 
smooth and well cooked. The butter 
should be melted in a saute or shallow 
359 
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frying pan; the flour added all at once, 
not sprinkled in, and stirred smooth with 
the flat, under side of a wooden spoon. 
If made in a saucepan, the stirring is 
necessarily done with the point of the 
spoon and the sauce is rarely so smooth. 
Stir steadily until the flour is not alone 
perfectly smooth, but pull the pan where 
the heat is moderate, and stir until the 
flour is cooked. This and this alone se- 
cures a good tasting sauce. The butter 
and flour should slowly cook until the 
mixture seems about to brown. Add the 
cream and stir slowly but constantly 
until the sauce thickens. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper, add the macaroni 
to the sauce and stir carefully until it is 
heated. Melt the cheese with the re- 
maining two teaspoonfuls of butter. 
Grease a baking dish and fill with alter- 
nate layers of macaroni and the sauce. 
When all has been used pour over the 
macaroni the melted cheese and butter. 
This penetrates the whole dish, blend- 
ing with the macaroni and sauce as lay- 
ers of grated cheese never do. Cover 
the top with bread crumbs, and brown 
in a quick oven. 

This same method should be used with 


rice, hominy, potatoes, and all au gratin 
dishes where it can be employed, as it 


produces a much more deliciously 
cooked and flavored result. 


Finnan Haddie Baked in Cream 


2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 
of Salt and pepper 


Melt the butter, add the flour. Stir 
until smooth and thoroughly cooked. 
Add the milk, stir, cooking slowly, until 
the sauce has slightly thickened. 

The proportions. given make a thin 
satice, as there is twice as much milk 
called for as in the usual sauce. Lay 
the haddie skin down in a shallow 
greased enamel baking pan. Pour the 
sauce over it, cover the pan and place in 
a slow oven. The sauce should simmer 
merely. Remove the cover, baste the 
fish, adding more sauce if need be, and 
brushing the fish with melted butter. 
Bake uncovered for ten or fifteen min- 
utes or until browned. Remove the fish 
carefully to a platter, pour the sauce over 
it, sprinkle with finely chopped parsley, 
and garnish and serve with lemon and 
potato balls. 


2 cupfuls of creamy 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


The lemon should: be cut in slices and 
put on the fish. The potato balls should 
be cut out of a raw potato with a small 
round potato ball cutter and steamed un- 
til tender. 


Nut Loaf 


1 cupful of pecans 
1 cupful of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls 


of pep- 


of 1 cupful of cooked 
bread crumbs ominy or rice 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 hard-cooked egg 


Put the cooked hominy in a double 
boiler with the milk and cook until it has 
partly absorbed it. Take from the fire, 
add the nuts and egg, chopped, the bread 
crumbs and seasoning. Mix well. 
Press into a well-buttered, small round 
or oblong pan, and bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty minutes. If the loaf 
seems dry, baste it once or twice with 
melted butter. When butter is used for 
basting, water should be added to it. 
One tablespoonful of butter to every two 
of water. When the loaf is baked turn 
out on a platter and serve with a becha- 
mel, brown, or Spanish sauce, as desired. 


Snow Pudding 


¥% box of gelatin 


2 cupfuls of sugar 
% cupful of 


water cupfuls o iling 
Whites of 4 eggs water 


Cover the gelatin with cold water and 
let it stand until softened ; then pour over 
it the boiling water, add the sugar and 
stir until dissolved; then add the juice 
of the lemons and strain the whole into 
a basin, place this in a pan of ice water, 
and let it stand until cold; when cold 
beat with an egg beater until as white as 
snow; beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, and stir them into the pud- 
ding. Turn the pudding into a mold that 
has been dipped in cold water, and stand 
it away to harden. Serve with 


Custard Sauce 


% cupful of sugar 

Beat the yolks of the eggs slightly, 
add the sugar and salt, stir constantly 
while adding gradually the scalded milk. 
Cook in a double boiler, stirring until 
the mixture thickens and a coating is 
formed on the spoon. Strain, chill, and 
flavor. If cooked too long the custard 
will curdle. If this should happen ae 
be beaten with an egg beater until 


again. 


teaspoonful of salt 
——— of va- 


3 

2  tablespoonfuls 
flour 
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Fillets of Chicken or Game 


Cut the meat from the bones in wide 
strips and cook it in the well-buttered 
blazer until it is slightly brown, then 
add one tablespoonful of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of currant jelly, and the 
strained gravy left from the first cooking 
of the fowl, or bird, or venison. Have 
made the day before a ring of boiled 
rice. Place this in a hot oven until it 
browns slightly—it will brown better if 
brushed with butter. Serve on a round 
dish and put the fillets in the center of 
the dish with the sauce poured over. 
A teaspoonful of curry may be added 
to the sauce if liked, and the same 
amount of good Indian chutney. 
Lobster and Cress Canape 

Chop a small onion and fry until a 
delicate brown in a tablespoonful of but- 
ter; add a bunch of cress chopped fine, 
half a pint of cream, and stir until it 
bubbles. Season with salt, pepper, and 


a pinch of curry powder, add a pint of 
minced lobster meat. Spread on rounds 


of hot buttered toast, sprinkle with a lit- 
tle cayenne and brown slightly in a very 
hot oven. 


Lady Baltimore Cake 
Recipe) 

Beat one-half a cupful of butter and 
two cupfuls of sugar to a cream. Add 
three-fourths of a cupful of sweet milk 
slowly to this mixture, stirring steadily. 
. Sift two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with two and one-half, cupfuls 
of flour. Stir the flour into the sugar, 
butter, and milk, and beat until smooth. 
Beat the whites of eight eggs to a stiff, 
dry froth. Fold these carefully into the 
batter, add a few drops of almond ex- 
tract, and turn into three greased layer 
cake tims. Bake in a moderately quick 
oven. 

Filling: Boil three cupfuls of sugar 
with one cupful of water for ten min- 
utes. Beat the whites of two eggs to a 
stiff, dry froth. Pour the syrup upon 
these eggs, beating steadily until a 
meringue is formed which will spread. 
Flavor with vanilla. Add two cupfuls 
of raisins seeded and torn or cut in 
pieces, not chopped, and two cupfuls of 


(The Original 


English walnuts and almonds mixed and 
chopped fine. One-half of this rule is 
sufficient for the filling for three layers, 
if more plain frosting is made for top 
and outside of cake. 


Eggs en Fromage 

Beat six eggs very slightly or cut then 
many times with a knife and fork. Place 
in a chafing dish a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and when this is melted and hot 
throw into it two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of finely grated hard cheese. Stir about 
until smoothly creamed in the butter, 
then add the eggs, season with paprika 
and a little salt, and cook until the eggs 


‘are slightly scrambled. Serve on toast. 


Chocolate and Nut Torte 


Beat one-half cupful of butter and 
two-thirds cupful of sugar to a cream. 
Separate the yolks and whites of six 
eggs; beat the yolks until light, then add 
to the butter and sugar with two squares 
of chocolate, grated very fine. Mix well! 
with one cupful of coarsely minced nut 
meats, such as pecans, almonds, or wal- 
nuts, or a mixture of nuts. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff, white froth; 
add one teaspoonful of baking powder 
to two-thirds of a cupful of flour, and 
sift. Add the flour alternately with the 
whites of the eggs to the butter, sugar, 
and egg mixture, turning and folding 
as for angel’s food.' Bake in a round 
bottom tin, or in individual molds. When 
cold serve either with whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavored, or with a rich 
custard. The torte may be made more 
attractive by covering with a_ boiled 
frosting, and filling the cream with cap- 
died fruit, previously soaked in some 
fruit juice, such as pineapple. 


Artichoke Hors d’Ocuvre 


Take the heart of a fresh or tinned 
artichoke and chop. Mix with caviar, 
fill the hollow of the artichoke with the 
mixture, and sprinkle very finely chopped 
yolks of hard-cooked eggs over the top. 
The caviar should be taken from the tin, 
mixed with chopped ice, and put in ice 
box for an hour. Then drain before 
mixing with the artichoke. This reduces 
the saltiness somewhat. 
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Readers’ Questions Answered 


[Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, so far as the space will allow, through 


these pages. 


The Cost of Living 


A subscriber recently asked where two 
people with the fixed income of fifty 
dollars a month could locate to get all 
possible from such a sum under present 
conditions. 

A resident of Pacific Grove, Cal., ad- 
joining Monterey, is sure that people of 
imited means can get more for their 
money there than anywhere else. The 
town has no saloons, is essentially a home 
place for quiet people, has a pleasant 
social life, low rents, and the house does 
not require to be heated in winter, nor 
is ice needed in summer. 

From Grant’s Pass, Ore., comes an 
itemized account showing an average 
monthly expenditure of $30.85, outside 
of house rent. The latter is low. A de- 
lightful climate is claimed for this place, 
and a good neighborhood. 

A report comes from Eureka Springs, 
Ark., of a family of three, who lived in a 
comfortable cottage for considerably less 
than fifty dollars a month, and employed 
a cleaner and washer once a week. 

“We have nine rooms heated with 
steam plant, bathroom heated, hot and 
cold water in the kitchen, hydrant in the 
yard, and pay all bills and expenditures 
out of an income of fifty dollars a 
month,” writes a subscriber from Hali- 
fax, Pa. 

From San Marcos, Tex., comes the 
following: “My mother and I ‘have 
achieved the desired end here on an in- 
come never over $450 a year; sometimes 
a“good deal less. We take the leading 
magazines, have nice, comfortable sur- 
roundings, good clothes, and good fare. 

at more can anyone want?” 

These replies would indicate a lack of 
Eastern places in which two people can 
live well on fifty dollars a month. 


Household Tests for Milk and Butter 


Pure milk has a slightly yellowish 
white color; skimmed or watered milk 
is of a lighter shade and bluish white. 
However, as the yellow color is due to 
fat, and the fat varies in color with dif- 
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ferent cows, it is not safe to judge milk 
by the color alone, a very yellow milk 
being sometimes poor in fat content. 

Something of the composition of milk 
can be told by taking a reading with a 
lactometer. This is a weighted glass 
bulb, bearing a graduated scale, so ad- 
justed that when it is placed in a sample 
of milk it will sink until some point on 
the scale is even with the surface. This 
will give the specific gravity of the sam- 
ple, compared with water. Milk is heav- 
ier than water, cream is lighter than 
milk, and may be lighter than water. If 
cream is removed the specific gravity of 
the sample is increased ; therefore a high 
reading shows that the fat percentage is 
low. If, on the other hand, there is a 
large percentage of cream, or if water 
is added, the specific gravity is de- 
creased; a low reading therefore means 
either very rich milk or watered milk. If 
some cream is removed and water added 
in the proper proportion, the specific 
gravity remains unchanged. This is one 
of the commonest frauds, and can be 
detected by recording the amount of 
cream rising to the surface when milk is 
allowed to stand. This should form one- 
eighth to one-fifth of the total volume. 

A lactometer test and an estimate of 
the proportion of cream obtained would 
enable any housewife to tell accurately 
the quality of the milk being supplied to 
her if there has been addition of water, 
but there is another simple test for 
watered milk. Fill a tumbler with un- 
skimmed milk, pour it out. If milk 
clings to the sides of the glass it is un- 
watered. If it does not it may be, and 
other tests should then follow. Dirty 
milk can be shown by straining through 
a cheesecloth, and dirty milk is danger- 
ous milk. If milk keeps sweet for too 
long a time the presence of a preserva- 
tive may be suspected, especially if the 
milk is ropy or albuminous in appear- 
ance, 

In determining the difference between 
butter, renovated butter, and oleomarga- 
rine, the following facts will be of assist- 
ance : 
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If a small amount of each of the dif- 
ferent fats is melted in a spoon held over 
a flame, quite pronounced differences 
will be noticed. Genuine butter melts 
quietly, and forms a large amount of 
foam. Renovated butter produces a lit- 
tle foam, and sputters as it melts. Oleo- 
margarine melts noisily, sputtering like 
a mixture of grease and water when 
boiled, and produces no foam. 

_ If a little of each of the different fats 
is heated with half a cupful of milk 
until melted, and then cooled, there will 
be these differences: Butter will be 
found in small globules ; renovated but- 
ter has a granulated appearance; oleo- 
margarine forms a soft mass, which may 


be collected in a lump and lifted on the 


spoon. 

The first set of tests shows plainly the 
difference between pure butter and either 
oleomargarine or process butter. The 
second test distinguishes in a marked 
way between oleomargarine and either 
pure or process butter. By testing a sus- 
pected butter in both ways, its actual 
composition may be accurately deter- 
mined. 


Requested Recipes’ 


Chocolate Cake 


Cream one cupful of sugar with one- 
half cupful of butter. Add two eegs 
beaten very light without separating, add 
one-half cupful of milk, and one and one- 
third cupfuls of flour alternately. When 
smooth add two even teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, and stir in quickly two 
squares of chocolate which have been 
melted over hot water. Flavor with a 
little vanilla, and bake as a loaf cake. 


Cocoanut Layer Cake 


Cream two cupfuls of sugar with one- 
half cupful of butter, add three-fourths 
of a cupful of sweet milk alternately with 
two and one-half cupfuls of flour into 
which has been sifted two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. When the 
batter is smooth, add carefully the whites 
of eight eggs beaten to a stiff, dry froth. 
Bake in layers and fill with the follow- 
ing cocoanut filling: Beat the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff, dry froth, add enough 
powdered sugar to make the filling of 
the proper cunsistency to spread. Mix 
with freshly grated cocoanut, and spread 
between the layers. The top of the cake 


should have the frosting spread over it 
carefully, without any cocoanut stirred 
in it, but the cocoanut sprinkled thickly 
over the top. (A rich cake was asked 
for.) 
Banbury Cakes 

First make the mince: One-half a 
pound of butter beaten to a cream, one- 
half of a pound of lemon and orange peel 
cut up fine, one pound of currants, half 


an ounce of cinnamon, two and one-half, 


ounces of allspice. Mix well. Keep ina 
covered jar for use. The pastry should be 
fairly rich, rolled out very thin, and cut 
into rounds or squares. Put a layer of 
mince upon one round, cover with an- 
other, flatten with the hand, and use 
white of egg to make the edges adhere. 
Brush over with beaten egg and sugar, 
and bake in a quick oven for fifteen 
minutes. 
Aspic Jelly 

Aspic jelly is always made with meat 
stock, and a clear consomme makes the 
best flavored jelly. Take two quarts of 
clear consomme, add a sprig of tarragon 
or oné tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar. 
Boil until the stock is reduced to one 
quart. Take from the fire, add one table- 
spoonful of granulated gelatin dissolved 
in one-half cupful of warm water, and 
season farther if desired. Strain through 
a cheesecloth into a mold previously wet 
with cold water. When cold the stock 
should have jellied, and may be cut into 
cubes or diamonds, or it may be poured 
into a border mold,.and when solid 
turned out and the cold meat or salad 
served in the center. — 
Spanish Quince Pie 

Line a deep earthen pie plate with 
puff paste, prick it with a fork, and bake 
brown. When done, fill it with a layer 
of quince marmalade, and cover with 
another deep layer of whipped cream, 
slightly sweetened and flavored with 
pineapple juice. Decorate with pieces 
of angelica and preserved cherries, and 
serve cold. 
Puffed Eggs 

Beat four eggs lightly, and mix with 
them one and one-half pints of cream or 
milk. Season with salt and pepper. But- 
ter a mold and pour in the mixture, cover 
it, and set it on a plate turned upside 
down in a saucepan which has boiling 
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water two inches deep in it. Let the 
mixture steam until it is set. Turn it 
upon a hot dish and pour brown gravy 
around it. M. M. English Recipe. 


Codfish Bake 


One pint of finely shredded codfish, 
one pint of mashed potatoes, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of cream. Three eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, the whites to be added the last 
thing before baking. Beat the whole 
mixture hard and long, then bake in a 
buttered pudding dish. Pour out on a 
platter and then pour over it the sauce, 
made as follows: Three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, creamed with one of flour, 
added to one and one-half cupfuls of 
boiling water; cook till smooth. Add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, three shakes 
of white pepper, and two hard-cooked 
eggs chopped fine. 


French C rullers 


Cream one-quarter of a cupful of but- 
ter with one cupful of sugar, add two 
egg yolks beaten, then add three cupfuls 
of flour sifted with three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one-quarter of a tea- 


spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of va- 
nilla, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of- nutmeg, 
and one cupful of milk. Fold in three 
egg whites beaten stiff, add enough flour 


to roll out thin. Cut in oblong squares, 
cut four gashes throu the center 
lengthwise, run fingers in and out of 

shes to separate. Fry in deep, hot 
fat and roll in powdered sugar. 


Norfolk Clams 


Cook two tablespoonfuls of butter with 
the same amount of flour and rub in the 
yglks of four hard-cooked eggs. Heat 
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one pint of milk in a double boiler and 
thicken smoothly with this paste. Drain 
one pint of raw clams, chop fine, and add 
them to the strained liquor, seasoning 
with salt (if needed), cayenne, and one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice; some cooks 
add a spoonful of butter. Heat slowly 
without permitting them to boil, add them 
to the milk, mix quickly, and serve imme- 
diately with thin slices of buttered gra- 
ham bread. If the milk is added to the 
clams it will be apt to curdle. 


Stock Scramble 

Beat six eggs in a shallow bowl and 
cut with knife and fork many times. 
Place in the chafing dish a cup of white 
stock, half an onion chopped fine, and 
some chopped Spanish pepper. When 
hot throw in the s and scramble 
slightly. Serve with thin slices of bread 
and butter. This makes a delicious sup- 
per dish. 


Soft White Cookies 


Cream one cupful of butter, add two 
cupfuls of sugar, and three eggs slightly 
beaten. Stir in three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of milk and one cupful of flour pre- 
viously sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Add one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, and one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and enough flour to make 
a very soft dough. It is impossible to 
give an exact amount of flour, as it 
varies so much in thickening properties. 
The same amounts of two different flours 
might make a dough too soft to handle, 
or one altogether too stiff. Roll out 
until one-half inch in thickness; cut and 
bake in a moderate oven. The cookies 
may be sprinkled with granulated sugar, 
and a raisin placed in the center of each 
if desired. 
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Artichoke hors d’cuvre 

Aspic jelly 

Banbury cakes 

Banbury tarts 

Chocolate: and nut torte 
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Cocoanut layer cake 
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Custard sauce 
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Italian forcement 
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Mushrooms a la provencale 
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Puffed eggs 
Russian salad 
Salmon pasty 
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Sauerkraut 

Snow pudding 
Soft white cookies 
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Stock scramble 
Stuffed pimentos 
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HE old crown-wheel escapement, 
which was in use in clocks during 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, when timekeepers were 
made chiefly for towers and monasteries, 
kept fair time so long as the motions of 
the wheel and verge were exactly uni- 
form. Any inequality affected the ac- 
curacy of the timekeeping qualities. 
They were commonly driven by a spring 
instead of a weight, and this spring was 
a strip of steel, not often of good quality, 
wound upon a drum. As it unwound 
the movement of the clock became 
slower, because. the acceleration on the 
verge was weaker. 

The invention of the fusee remedied 
this. The spring was placed within the 
drum and one end of it was fastened to 
an axis, while the other 
was fastened to the inside 
of the drum. As _ the 
drum was moved by the 
spring a cord was wound 
on surface of the 
drum, and as the spring 
pulled strongly at first, 
gradually growing weak- 
er, this action was im- 
parted to the cord. 

To render the move- 
ment less variable, a 
cone-shaped wheel with 
a spiral track cut in it 
was provided for the 
cord, the proportion being 
such that the leverage be- 
came greater as the pull 
of the cord grew weaker, 
and: that, by compensa- 
tion, the turning power of 
the axle was kept regu- 
lar. 

These clocks were con- 
verted into pendulum 
clocks by removing one 
of the balls on the verge, 
making the oy longer, 
and increasing the weight 
of the remaining ball. 
But after a time these 
clocks, with the crown- 
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By N. Hudson Moore . 
Author of The Old Lace Book, Etc. 


wheel escapement, went out of use, and 
the anchor escapement was responsible 
for the timepieces we know as grand- 
father’s clocks. The wheel was still 
there, but flattened out, the teeth being 
flat with the wheel. The pallets were 
fixed on an axis, and their shape was 
somewhat altered. The pendulum was 
now hung from a thin steel spring, 
which allowed it to swing without fric- 
tion, instead of being placed on the axis 
which carried the pallets. 

With a pendulum carrying a heavy 
bob, the force of gravity caused the 
motion of the pendulum to become al- 
most entirely harmonic, and its slight 
variations had small effect upon the go- 
ing of the clock. With an anchor es- 
capement, the swing of the pendulum 
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was slight, and with a long pendulum 
the arc of oscillation would be made 
small. It was the length of the pendu- 
lum, with its motion very nearly har- 
monic, that enabled these old clocks to 
remain excellent timekeepers for so 
many years. 

The credit for introducing the pendu- 
lum into England is ascribed to the 
Dutchman, Ahasuerus Fromanteel. The 
first clockmaker by this name was one 
of the charter members of the Clock- 
maker’s Company, 1632. He died in 
1650. Eveylyn records in his diary for 
May 3, 1661, “Returned by Froman- 
teel’s, ye famous clockmaker, to see some 
pendules.” In the records of the Clock- 
maker’s Company, another Ahasuerus 
Fromanteel was admitted in 1655, and 
died in 1670. : 

There is, in the museum of the Clock- 
maker’s Company in London, a clock by 


the first Ahasuerus Fromanteel. It is 
an eight-day, weight, with crown-wheel 
escapement. The maintaining power is 
so arranged that it must be brought into 
action before the winder can be applied. 
This clock was made before the second 
pendulum came into general use, but the 
workmanship is of a high quality. The 
catalogue further states that other mem- 
bers of the family were at work in Lon- 
don till 1680, and were connected with 
the company. 

A clock by John Fromanteel, one of 
the members of this distinguished fam- 
ily, is at the Library Company, Phila- 
delphia. A photograph of this clock is 
shown on this page. The dial is marked 
below the number circle, “ Johannes 
Fromanteel, London,  Fecit.’ This 
Johannes was admitted to the Clock- 
maker’s Company in 1663, and like 
others of his family, he was to be 
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found at the “ Maremaid” at Lothbury. 

This Fromanteel clock is said to have 
belonged to Oliver Cromwell. It for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Samuel Hudson 
of Philadelphia, Pa. After his death in 
1793, his son presented it to the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. “It is be- 
lieved to be the Oldest Chronometer in 
the City, and Tradition informs us that 
Samuel Hudson’s Great Grandfather 
purchased it at auction in England, when 
the Auctioneer told his Audience it had 
been in the possession of Oliver Crom- 
well.” This note is dated 


‘These clocks were very finely propor- 
tioned and graceful. The marquetry was 
an English adaptation of the style so 
prevalent in Holland, and to some tastes 
is a great improvement, since it is very 
light and graceful, while the Dutch work 
is inclined to be heavy. This clock is 
owned by Mrs. H. L. Reading, Bedford 
City, Va. 

A maker of clocks, named Esoye 
Fleureau, used marquetry cases exactly 
similar to this one of Tomlinson’s. 

Jonathan Loundes of London, 1680- 

1700, also used these sea- 


The clock case is of oak, 


cases, though in his clocks 


1804. weed and leaf marquetry 


and measures 6 feet 7 inches 
high, 14 inches wide, and 
10% inches deep. The hood 
lifts off, and there are two 
pairs of carved, twisted pil- 
lars. There are the arrow 
heads between the numerals 
to denote the half hours, and 
the days of the month are 
shown in the square opening 
below the hands. 

Oak has always been a 
favorite material for clock _ 
cases, and walnut, both 
plain and inlaid, was favored 
from 1675 to 1725. Very 
elegant cases of Dutch mar- 
quetry were made as early 
as 1665, and specimens of 
oriental lacquer were by no 
means unusual from the 
middle of the eighteenth 
century. An early and in- 
teresting clock, by William 
Tomlinson, London, 1699- 
1735, is shown on Page 369. 
Like many of its contempo- 
raries, it keeps fine time, and 
its owner is very proud of it. 
It is unusual from its style 
of decoration, which the 
photograph scarcely reveals. 
The wood is walnut, finely 
veneered on oak, and the 
whole case—base, waist, and hood—are 
completely covered with a fine network 
of marqu>try, known as the seaweed pat- 
tern. The: » were variations of this pat. 
tern called ‘spider's web” and “ leaf 
pattern,” whicu:, like the seaweed, almost 
obliterated the beautiful graining of the 
wood. 


the top is domed with gilt 
balls, and some low-relief 
carving appears on the hood. 
In some cases, where the 
clock was too tall for the 
room where it was to stand, 
the base, or even a portion 
of the hood, particularly if 
the latter was domed, was 
ruthlessly sawed off. Many 
specimens of grandfather’s 
clocks, otherwise perfect, 
have restored, bases or 
domes, but it is generally 
easy to detect such substi- 
tutions. 
The proportions of these 
. clocks varied with the height, 
which ranged from about 
four feet six inches to ten 
feet and over. The lines 
were classic, the hood show- 
ing architrave, frieze, and 
cornice. In addition to the 
fretwork found on _ the 
friezes, the pillars—gener- 
ally two, occasionally four— 
were grooved or twisted. 
Fretwork sometimes ap- 
peared on the sides of the 
hood to permit the sound to 
escape, and when the domed 


hood appeared the orna- 


ments varied greatly, and 

were either of brass or carved : 
The dial plates were at first nine to 
ten inches square. The figures were 
black on a silvered brass hour circle. 
Then came the finely engraved ones. 
The dial faces, before the use of the 
second hand, had the hour circle of sil- 
vered brass separate from the center, 
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which was generally engraved brass. 
There were circles within the numerals, 
and on these were marked by arrow 
heads or fleur-de-lis the division of the 
hour spaces into halves, the quarters by 
small lines. 

When the minute hand came into use 
the figures denoting the minutes were 
placed without the hour circles, with lines 
denoting the minutes between the figures. 
The hands on old clocks are generally 
beautifully shaped and pierced. A hand- 
some clock of this period, with oak case 
and beautiful brass dial, is shown on 
Page 369. It was made by John Small- 
wood, Lichfield, England, showing that 
the country makers were not far behind 
their London brothers. 

The clock at the left on Page 366 
shows what sometimes happens to an- 
tiques. The domed top has been added, 
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and so have the feet; and the good oak 
case has beef treated to some painted 
patterns that can never come under the 
head of decoration. 

The addition of an arch to the top of 
the dial caused clocks to have a more ele- 
gant appearance. Thomas Tompion, one 
of the most celebrated of English clock- 
makers, put it on some of his later clocks, 
one of which is shown on Page 370. 
This clock appears very tall in the pho- 
tograph, but it is in reality only five feet 
two inches in height. It belongs to the 
oe Museum of Art, New York 

ity. 

Thomas Tompion, according to the 
records of the Clockmaker’s Company, 
was born in North Hill, Bedfordshire, 
and is said to have been originally a 
blacksmith. That he should ultimately 
have become a clockmaker is not odd, 
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since clocks were made by blacksmiths, 
and the clockmaking industry was devel- 
oped from that trade. 

Of George Graham, Tompion’s ap- 
prentice, partner, nephew by marriage, 
successor, and executor, much might be 
written. That he even excelled his mas- 
ter, Tompion, in the value and variety of 
his inventions is a fact, and he was 
acknowledged to be the foremost horol- 
ogist of his time. Like so many other 
distinguished members of the craft, he 
was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and was born in Kirklinton, Cumber- 
land, July 7, 1673. In 1688 he came to 
London, and in that same year began his 
apprenticeship with Henry Aske in the 
craft and mystery of clock making. 

Among his inventions was the dead- 
beat escapement of 1715. This was the 
application of a compensating power to 


counteract the effects of heat and cold 
upon the length of a pendulum. In 1724 
he greatly improved the horizontal es- 
capement invented by Tompion. 

He was an ingenious maker of mathe- 
matical instruments, and was famous for 
his watches with horizontal escapement. 
He was known as “ honest George Gra- 
ham,” and his shop was called “The 
Dial and One Crown.” 

In Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches he says that Graham was the 
fashionable watchmaker of the day, and 
that in the London Magazine for 1753 
the ingredients required in the manufac- 
ture of a fog include: 

“A repeater by Graham, which the hours reveals, 


Almost overbalane’d with knickknacks and 
seals.” 


-The cases of many of Graham’s 
watches were works of art. They were 
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pierced and chased with mythological 
subjects, ciphers, and scrolls, and were 
heavily jeweled. Short or long chains 
were attached, on which were hung tas- 
sels of gold, two or three lockets, lozenge- 
shaped boxes, seals, and miniatures, 
which must have made a merry clanking 
as the owner walked. 

The Rev. Edward Barlow, born in 
1634, made claim that he 
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cases could be obtained in real oriental 
lacquer. For example, the left-hand 
clock on Page 368 was made by William 
Vincen, Portsmouth, England, during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The lacquer is gold on a black ground, 
the dial is silvered, and the case is seven 
feet high. 

The clock in the middle of this same 
page was no doubt made by 


was inventor of the “ rack” 
repeating or striking work 
for clocks. He petitioned 
the Company for a patent, 
which was denied, in com- 
mon with most applications 
for patents, since the Com- 
pany seemed desirous that all 
its members should share in 
those inventions made by 
the most ingenious. 

Daniel Quare, another 
distinguished member of 
the Clockmaker’s Company, 
admitted in 1671, Master in 
1708, was, like Rev. Edward 
Barlow, an inventor of 
mechanism for the making 
of pulling and _ repeating 
watches and clocks. His 
invention antedated Bar- 
low’s by about ten years, and 
when Barlow’s petition for 
the patent was laid by the 
Clockmaker’s Company be- 
fore James II, with the re- 
quest that he should not 
grant it, that monarch de- 
cided the matter in a truly 
kingly fashion. 

' He had both Barlow and 
Quare make him a repeating 
watch, and tried both, giv- 
ing the preference to Quare. 


some of the Dutch artists 
in marquetry who settled in 
London in the seventeenth 
century. The lacquer is on 
oak, and, in addition, two 
scenes are painted on the 
long door of the case. The 
clock is eight feet three 
inches high, with beauti- 
fully engraved gilt balls. 
The clock on the right of 
Page 366 shows what the 
country clockmakers ‘ could 
do, the dial painted white 
being the only thing that de- 
tracts from the great beauty 
of this example. The clock 
is seven feet six inches high, 
with a rich green lacquer, 
the decoration being in red- 
dish gold. It was made by 
Richard Clementson, Dun- 
stable, in 1745. The hands 
are of steel finely pierced, 
and it is probable that the 
painted dial is a later addi- 
tion. 

John Harrison, born near 
Pontefract, Yorkshire, in 
1693, was another man 
whose inventions advance 
the science of chronometry. 
He was never enrolled in the 


And a very splendid and 

sumptuous timekeeper he 

had made. Indeed Quare 

made very fine clocks, and housed them 
in rich and elegant cases. 

One of Quare’s clocks is at Hampton 
Court Palace. This clock goes twelve 
months without winding. It is said that 
he made but three of this pattern. 

The long-case clocks shown in the two 
illustrations on the left of Page 368, and 
the one on the right of Page 366, are all 
eight-day striking clocks with brass 
movements. They show what splendid 


Clockmaker’s Company, but 
having a mechanical bent, 
and his father’s trade being 
carpentry, he gradually 
attention to the casing and 
making of clocks. By 1726 he had made 
two clocks, chiefly of wood, in one of 
which he had placed a “ gridiron” pen- 
dulum of his own invention. So care- 
fully made and delicately adjusted was 
this timekeeper that a contemporary 
writes of it that “it did not err a sec- 
ond in a month.” 

A very handsome clock in a rich 
lacquer case is shown on Page 369. It 
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has a splendidly engraved dial, and in 
the circle at the top is the maker’s name, 
“ Jabez Stock, Whitechapel, 1700.” 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is a clock of Italian work, maker un- 
known. The case is of wood, painted 
and gilded, and in the center of the door 
of the case is the coat of arms of the 
Doria family. It is a very inieresting 
piece, though the top seems too small 
for the body of the case. It is over six 
feet tall. All clocks have a “ human in- 
terest” attached to them, but this one 
rouses a host of speculations as to its 
past history, its wanderings, and how it 
came finally to a resting place in Amer- 
ica. It was given to the Metropolitan 
Museum by Mr. W. B. O. Field. 

The tax upon the use and wearing of 
watches and clocks, proposed by Mr. Pitt 
in 1797, had a disastrous effect upon the 
trade. The act was only in force one 
year, but in the meantime, a sort of 
clock, which came to be known as “ act- 
of-Parliament ” clock, was made, not 
only in London, but in country districts 
as well. They were found in many inns 
and taverns, put there by the keepers for 
the benefit of their customers. They 
often had the dials painted black with 
gilt letters, and some had a glass cover 
to the case. 

Few acts with regard to taxes on 
manufacture met with the opposition of 
this one, for not only were remonstrances 
filed from the workmen engaged in the 
various branches of clock and watch 
making in London, but protests came in 
from all the clockmaking centers of the 
kingdom. 

The making of clocks in Scotland was 
not recognized as a separate craft till 
about 1640. Mr. John Smith’s interest- 
ing little book, Old Scottish Clockmakers, 
gives an account of the progress of the 
craft in Scotland. Like the German 
clockmakers, each Scottish applicant for 
entrance into the guild had to make a 
timepiece, to prove his ability. 

There were a number of very distin- 
guished Scottish makers, and _ their 
clocks are not rare in America. A very 
handsome clock by James Cowan, Edin- 
burgh, is illustrated on Page 367. The 
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hotograph is deceptive, since the clock 
ooks very tall, while in reality it is but 
five feet two inches in height. The beau- 
tiful case is of mahogany, richly carved. 
The clock belongs to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Andrew Leadbetter was apprenticed 
to Andrew Clark, Edinburgh. He settled 
in Congleton, England, and made many 
good, substantial clocks, some of which 
found their way to this country. One 
of them is owned in Salem, Mass. The 
case is mahogany, the hands very hand- 
somely pierced, and the clock is in going 
order. 

Another Scottish clock, made by Wil- 
liam Robb in 1776, is shown on Page 
368. It is a very handsome clock, the 
shape of the case being somewhat in the 
French style, with two brass urns and 
a brass eagle as ornaments. 

Owners of these ancient clocks are 
sometimes anxious to learn if they are by 
“good makers.” Any clock, no matter 
who made it, which will go one hundred 
years, is a good clock. A very hand- 
some specimen of Scottish work of the 
early nineteenth century has the name 
Alexander Mitchell, Gorbals, Glasgow, 
on the brass plate in the arch of the dial. 
The case is of mahogany, inlaid with 
satinwood and ebony, and enriched by 
much carving and handsome twisted pil- 
lars. The hood lifts off, and there is 
glass set into the sides. The clock is in 
perfect going order, and shows the 
days of the month. It is owned 
by Miss Rosabelle Houston, Sturgis, 
Mich. 

A clock of Dutch origin has a simple 
design, with brass works and one-day 
time; it winds by pulling the weights. 
It is owned in Salem, Mass., and such 
clocks as these are often called in rustic 
communities by the quaint name of 
“ Wag-on-the-Wall.” 

Many Dutch clocks of this type, but 
much more elaborate, found their way 
here. The works are boxed in; the box 
and the bracket on which the clock stood 
are carved and gayly painted. In some 
localities these are called Friesland 
clocks, though they came from other 
parts of the Netherlands as well. 
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~The Best Way to Hang a Door 


By F. Chouteau Brown, Architect 


N BUILDING a new house, often- 

times sufficient forethought is not 

given to some of the minor details. 
As an instance, if doors are hung in 
frames, rabbeted out or sunk one edge 
only to receive the door, when the finish 
is put around the opening it is found that 
the top of the architrave of a door 
swinging into the room is half an inch 
higher than the top of the finish around 
a door swinging out. 

The result is annoying to the eye of 
one particular about 


to the most convenient way of swinging 
the door, or, as more definite locations 
are gradually allotted to pieces of furni- 
ture, one’s original ideas are modified so 
that a change in the way the door opens 
becomes worth while. The cost of 
rabbeting the frame on both sides is 
exactly the same as rabbeting on one. 


Tue Prosiem of the inexpensive yet 
substantial and dignified, even artistic 
concrete house is sure to be solved in the 


small matters in the 
appearance of a dwell- 
ing. It can easily be 
taken care of before 
the door frames are 
made, by having them 
rabbeted on both sides, 
when the finish will 
exactly line, and it also 
allows of the door 
being hung on either 
side of the opening, so 
as to swing in or out 
of the room. 

This is frequently an 
advantage in case, as 
often happens during 
the progress of the 
work, ideas change as 
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near future. A _ step 
in advance has been 
made by an architect at 
Washington, D. C., 
who has made a set of 
steel molds on the unit 
plan. By this method, 
different designs can 
be produced at moder- 
ate cost. In a house 
already built the total 
cost of six-inch walls 
was 10 cents per square 
foot. This brings the 
cost of form work 
down to 1 to 3 cents 
per square foot, where 
with wood it is from 
5 to 10 cents. 
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Come in and make yourselves at home! The “Conference” pages are open to the “ Family” 
for discussion. The Editor. 


A Plea for Disorder 


Mr. Epiror—An excellent article in 
this magazine for December, entitled, 
“ The Beauty of the House Is Order,” 
has moved me, rather inconsistently— 
for I thoroughly enjoyed the article—to 
take up the cudgels in behalf of disorder, 
irregularity, lack of system if you like, in 
our homes and living places. 

Theoretically I like order and system. 
I admire and respect the housekeeper 
with her inventoried closets, her labeled 
trunks, and her listed bureaus. I like 
to see garments in neat, orderly piles; I 
like to see cooking utensils hung on sep- 
arate hooks; I like china and silver as- 
sorted and classified. That is a state 
which has never obtained simultaneously 
all over my house, and I feel that it never 
will. 

My days are spent downtown in an 
office. I know what order means there. 
I know the value of files and memoranda, 
indices, carbon copies, and alphabetical 
sequence where business involving many 
affairs and people is carried on. But the 
home is a place to rest and to enjoy, for 
freedom from restraint. I should not like 
the home in which I am housekeeper to 
be another business office. I do not want 
the machinery of housekeeping empha- 
sized. In the kitchen of my house I want 
the utensils handy, but I do not want to 
feel obliged to put a certain spoon on a 
special hook, nor to replace the can of 
baking powder always on the same spot. 
Approximate order is near enough for 
me in the pantry. In the china closet I 
like to have dishes of the same size and 


kind together, and those used most fre- 
quently in easy reach. It is enough to 
know that linen is in one chest and 
blankets in another, that summer and 
winter belongings are in the attic out of 
season, and that some closets contain 
clothing and others odds and ends. 

To follow a list whenever a winter gar- 
ment is laid aside or add to an inventory 
something placed temporarily in a closet, 
would drive me to distraction. In an 
office, documents are arranged in files. 
When they outgrow their quarters new 
cases can be bought like the first, and so 
the increase is in number and not in va- 
riety. It is easy enough to find a paper 
relating to a matter which took place 
years ago by an alphabetical arrangement 
of filing cases. It is much harder to 
place where they can be found instantly 
some shoe buckles laid aside months ago 
for possible theatricals, or some odd 
decoration. Household articles are of 
all shapes and sizes. You cannot keep 
in rows, like documents, a handful of 
hooks, an extra table cover, a hammer, 
a window light, a lamp shade, a ball of 
twine, picture hooks, rubber gloves, and 
a weighing machine, all of which may be 
used so often that the living room closet 
is the only convenient place to keep them. 
Of course the closet gets filled to over- 
flowing. Then clear it out boldly and 
without apology, throw away everything 
you can, put the rest in order, and enjoy 
that order while you may, and also the 
disorder that will inevitably follow. But 
to make a list and try to live up to it 
would take away the freedom of living. 
Should winter overcoats be arranged in 
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alphabetical or chronological order, or 
according to size? Very likely there will 
be one odd one that will not fit in the 
chest allotted to coats, and there is no 
other available, so that one garment must 
be put in another place, and thus the 
order is lost. 

The real point not to be lost sight of, 
to my thinking, is that the thing itself 
is of vastly more importance than the 
method of doing it. I have known 
women of education who had system. 
They would not undertakea simple house- 
hold problem without organizing and 
planning and enlisting the whole family. 
One woman annually entertains a large 
family party. Her sisters and cousins 
assist. When the day comes she has a 
program with a menu and a list of dishes 
to be used, and each helper has a copy. 
The energies of several are combined in 
setting the table. The cook and the sec- 
ond maid have a strict order to follow. 
If anyone varies from the schedule in 
the slightest the hostess is disturbed and 
annoyed, not for fear her dinner may be 
delayed, but because her order is upset. 
She doubles her anxiety by cumbering 
herself with a program, each part of 
which is to her as important as the dinner 
itself, and she is too tired to enjoy her 
guests, and is usually ill the next day. 

I know another woman who has lain 
awake at night to plan her servants’ 
duties in their order, and a variation 
from that routine is a real vexation to 
her. It matters not that when night comes 
the household duties have been done if 
they were done out of order. This 
woman entertains frequently. Her hos- 
pitable doors are often thrown open to 
large companies. But before each affair 
she has made a program covering days 
and weeks, and the ordinary plans and 
pleasures of the family must be set aside 
in order that all the details of her per- 
fect order may be carried out. 

Another woman, contemplating a 
week’s absence from home, had the meals 
so thoroughly planned in advance that 
the maid did not dare substitute a dessert 
without consulting the head of the house, 
and a long discussion made the trifle a 
mountain. These may be extreme cases, 
but they exist. Instead of relieving 
themselves of the burden of detail these 
women magnified the detail and made it 
a burden. Far from being free for 
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important matters, their minds were ham- 
pered with the machinery they had in- 
vented. 

I have known orderly women who 
never could start anywhere on short 
notice. The sudden suggestion of a 
neighborhood excursion one summer day 
put one such to confusion. She had lit- 
tle duties to do, some things to put away, 
and this was the day she always examined 
the linen, and so on. In vain I pleaded 
the beautiful day, the last opportunity to 
make this trip. She could not be ready 
to go until various things had been put 
in order, and they were none of them 
vital things, either. She was simply so 
bound to her system that she could not 
change her plans. 

A woman with several skilled servants 
frequently finds herself left out of their 
plans; a woman with an incompetent 
servant finds it hard to have her system 
carried out; the woman with no servant 
at all glories in doing her work at her 
own times, which may vary from day to 
day, and that, she will tell you, is one 
of the compensations. There is a certain 
natural order about household duties, 
with the three regular meals to be pre- 
pared each day and the rooms to be made 
comfortable for use. I think the most 
disorderly of us cannot go far astray if 
she accomplishes these fundamentals and 
attends to the other varied duties as they 
occur, 

Whenever I hear an appeal to apply 
system and business organization to home 
making I shake my head. Must we al- 
ways live on a schedule and keep our 
belongings. in pigeonholes? In the new 
dignity with which education has taught 
us to regard our housekeeping, I some- 
times fear that the pendulum will swing 
too far and that we shall lose sight of the 
home comfort in our effort to organize 
the home. Eliza W. M. Bridges. 


Money Well Spent 


Mr. Eprror—The reluctance we have 
in differing from any statement is pre- 
cisely proportioned to the personality 
back of it. I, therefore, feel almost 
apologetic in objecting to some of the ob- 
servations of Miss Salmon, in her recent 
article “On Economy.” of 

One must, however, be true to his life- 
long convictions. Mine are that economy 
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is not so much a saving of money, time, 
or force, as a wise expenditure of all of 
these. There are hours in life when 
seeming recklessness is the true thrift; 
when we must not calculate in figures, 
but in spaces and atmospheres; when it 
becomes a question of unseen but felt 
benefit against visible, tangible gain. 
And then an instant’s abandonment to 
instinct is worth months of prudence. 

To take up the subject very practi- 
cally, the example of enveloping our 
Christmas bundles in layers of tissue pa- 
per, tied with ribbons, and sealed with 
fancy seals, is, Miss Salmon says, a waste 
of energy for both the one who makes 
up the packages, and the one who undoes 
them. Here is the very epitome of that 
terseness and common sense of the age 
which is devastating the imagination of 
American youth and sapping the senti- 
ment that makes life a thing of beauty. 
It happens that the conditions of my 
work bring me into contact with many 
young people of our most cultured class, 
and after reading the foregoing, I had 
the curiosity to sound the general opin- 
ion of it. Blessed be the true instinct of 
unspoiled childhood! One and all ex- 
claimed that the real pleasure of a gift 
consists in the mystery with which it 
is enveloped, in what is the superfluity 
of it; the lavishness of care that can be 
interpreted as the interest of the giver 
in the receiver, and the affection wrapped 
up in the packet. If emotions were cal- 
culable by the square inch, we might 
realize what quantities of pleasure are 
contained in the undoing of every bit of 
ribbon around the Christmas bundle; of 
the waves of eagerness and anticipation 
that overflow the heart in viewing pretty 
tissues that conceal the elusive treasure 
within, and how, with each expenditure 
of effort, there is a corresponding appre- 
ciation of the effort that has gone be- 
fore to make the surprise agreeable. 
What a bare, cold thing is a gift given 
by hand, unwrapped, and thrust, as it 
were, naked upon the understanding, 
without any appeal to the fancy or the 
sentiment ! 

Holidays’ are expressions of our su- 
perfluous energies; occasions for the 
loosing of our bound and wearied nat- 
ural instincts that pant for an uncon- 
ventional expression. I am heartily in 
sympathy with a disapproval of fashions 
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and obligations entered into from the 
spirit of emulation. There are persons 
who vie with each other to produce ef- 
fects, and spend for the sake of being 
admired. But it is not of such givers 
that we have to speak. I desire merely 
to entreat that a place be allowed for 
mere grace, beauty, loveliness, in the 
schedule of our expenses. That which 
makes French living so attractive is the 
little lavishness upon holidays; the 
trivial acts and traces of sentiment that 
twine about the most practical facts. They 
scatter flowers, ribbons, confetti, in the 
path of joy, they place bouquets upon 
the breakfast table upon birthdays, and 
neglect no old-fashioned custom of cakes 
baked with rings within, or carnival with 
extravagant costuming. And _ they 
spend wisely, noted economists that they 
are, for with a few cents they purchase 
joy and satisfaction, all gilded over with 
the sheen of sentiment and fancy. And 
the recollection lasts into a time when 
the mind is fatigued with the fever of 
hard, practical work. 

At the present hour nearly all Ameri- 
cans feel it a duty to be intensely prac 
tical; to do nothing useless, nothing that 
shall not have the proper outcome in 
some sort of progress. The voice that 
pleads for the mere joy of living is as 
the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. The getting of money, the pur- 
chase of things, is the religion of this, 
our awfully scientific, mathematical age. 
But I feel so keenly the injustice done 
to childhood in forcing upon it a realiza- 
tion of hard truths, and depriving it of 
beauty and sentiment, that I must plead 
for more abandonment, and less calcu- 
lation. Probably it will be said that I 
have misinterpreted the trend of the ar- 
ticle that led to this little remonstrance; 
that Miss Salmon is dealing with men 
and women, not with children, and only 
recommends a proper, rational attitude 
of the adult mind. To this I respond 
that there are not, or ought not to be, any 
absolute adults; that the person who 
does not, even in old age, preserve some 
of the unreason, the eagerness, the ca- 
pricious imaginativeness of childhood, is 
merely a hard utilitarian, whose life has 
been lived to little purpose. Imagina- 


tion is the only right we have to believe 
in heaven. 
Florence Hull Winterburn. 
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Life in a Boom Town 


Mr. Eprror—So much is being writ- 
ten these days about high prices, cost of 
living, and such, that I wonder sometimes 
pe do not stop and consider a little. 
We did, and we are better for it. At one 
time we th we could not live out- 
side a large city; today we are living in 
a very small town just two years old, and 
getting along first rate. We have a cow, 
some chickens and ducks, pigeons and 
pheasants. We bought our home, a small 
place at present, but we hope to have a 
better one very soon, Our livi 
amounts to very little compared wi 
what we used to spend in the city. 

I think the trouble with a great many 
people is, they think the city is the only 
place to live. Were they tq break away, 
go into a smaller place and really enjoy 
life, instead of trying to live up to what 
other people think they ought to have, 
they would be ahead in a great many 
ways. 

Of course there are many things we 
are missing, but we live through it. The 
magazines and papers reach us here, so 
we need not feel we are getting behind 
the times. In fact, I have more time for 
reading and study than I ever had in 
the city. I keep a paid-up scholarship 
in a Western university that maintains 
a consultation department, and a corre- 
spondence course in home science. 

I really feel we are better off mentally, 
physically, and financially than we ever 
were or ever would be in a city. When, 
in a city, could you figure on making 
$1,600 in two years, on an ordinary sal- 
ary, and take care of three children be- 
sides? We find it takes less to clothe us, 
for we can make a suit do two seasons, 
and hats also. Everyone here is anxious 
to get ahead, and does not consider his 
neighbor’s clothes or hats. How the 
house is furnished does not worry any of 
us. 

In figuring we have made $1,600 I 
reckon the advance of prices on the real 
estate we have bought. We made an 
extra effort to secure a few lots at a rea- 
sonable price. On one of them we built 
a three-roomed cottage which rents for 
$20 per month. Could we have done the 
same in the city? I do not think so, 
This property is increasing in value right 
along, renting property being first class. 
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Taxes are low, and the modern conven- 
iences are not demanded yet. I mean 
to put up two more cottages, rent them 
for a couple of years, and then sell, be- 
fore the demand for all the improvements 
makes rental property a poor investment. 

My husband has allowed me free scope 
in doing this. He draws his salary and 
I plan just how we can make the most 
of it. Of course we have had to borrow 
a little, but 8 per cent interest is easily 
paid when your investment is paying you 
40 per cent. 

It took us nearly six years to find this 
out, but I believe we have found that 
the only way to keep ahead of the game 
is to deny ourselves a little and make 
everything count. When we came here 
we had nothing saved. 

A Young Matron. 

Montana. 


Open House 

Mr. Eprror—The article on “ Old- 
Fashioned Hospitality” suggests some- 
thing further to me on modern hospi- 
tality. There was a convention held in 
our city recently. The members of the 
local organization had asked to have the 
convention held here. The delegates to 
the same had to be entertained, but the 
objections of the housekeepers to having 
their guests in their own homes was a 
surprising thing to me. It seems to me 
that if I had a home it would be my de- 
light to entertain guests, and that I would 
not care to have a home if I felt it to be 
a burden to keep “ open house.” It seems 
to me that if I were a housekeeper that 
I would try to get over that general 
notion of preparing in a frantic manner 
every time I had “company.” I would 
try to remember that true hospitality 
consists primarily in the spirit of wel- 
come, good cheer, and fellowship which 
makes a guest feel at home. 

It was also suggested to me by this 
convention that if I ever went as a dele- 
gate, I, on my part, would accept gra- 
ciously the accommodations given me, 
and not object to the arrangement of the 
rooms nor to the food served; nor per- 
haps to other things which I would have 
otherwise were I at home. I would try 
to remember that all people give us their 
best and do all that they can ." * 
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A Chance for Everybody 


Here is a new variety of Discoveries 
which everybody can write. 

Our country is rich in lives which are 
essentially great, though oftentimes ob- 
scure; lives of remarkable achievement 
of one kind and another; of silent hero- 
ism; of self-sacrifice; of self-denial 
toward great ends; of the overcoming 
of awful obstacles ; of notable self-devel- 
opment. The paragraphs on this page 
and the next give an idea of the character 
of these new Discoveries which readers 
are asked to contribute. As a guaranty 
of good faith the name and address of 
the person described must be given with 
each paragraph submitted. Should we 
desire in any instance to print the name 
of the person described, permission will 
be duly asked. 

Payment will be made for available 
paragraphs, on acceptance. Writers 
must not forget to place their own names 
and addresses, as well as those of the 
characters described, upon each para- 
graph or sheet. Write the words “ Dis- 
coveries II” on the corner of the en- 
velope, and please do not include regular 
Discoveries or other business. 


Heroic Lives 


© The story of Mrs. shows what 
can be accomplished by a woman who 
never had normal sight and who has 
been actually blind for nearly thirty 
years. Even as a child she could not 
see clearly, and between twenty-five and 
thirty she lost her sight entirely. She 
_ lived on a farm, where, in addition to her 
share of the general housework, she did 
all the baking for a large family, and 
made butter for home consumption and 
for market. The churning was done by 
machinery, and she managed the engine 
herself. When she was about fifty she 
became a widow and gave up the farm. 
She then built a small house for her own 
use. She planned it herself, and it is 
very pleasant and convenient. She has 
no children of her own, so a few years 
ago she adopted a little girl whom she is 
bringing up to be as capable a housewife 


Character Discoveries 


as she is herself. She has always been 
much interested in church work, going to 
the meetings of the sewing circle, where 
she does knitting or coarse sewing. She 
has several times been sent to conven- 
tions as a delegate of some religious 
society, and she enjoys traveling ex- 
tremely. She has recently returned from 
the Woman’s Temperance Convention in 
Edinburgh, which she attended as the 
“7. of her home society. 


© When the old “what's the use?” 
temptation rises before me, I think of a 
certain man of my acquaintance, the ob- 
stacles which confronted him, and the 
position which he occupies now. At 
sixty years of age he was without capital 
and without health, which latter he had 
sacrificed in the service of his country 
between 1861 and 1865. Today, at 
eighty, or thereabouts, he is a millionaire. 
How did he do it? By sheer ability, will 
power, persistence. He was an inventor. 
He set about getting capital interested, 
and he got it, a little at a time. By shrewd 
management he built up his business 
from small beginnings. He took the best 
of care of his health, and as his business 
thrived so did his health. He is a very 
modest man, else this paragraph would 
tell where his great manufacturing plant 
is situated. Would it pay to “ Oslerize ” 
the middle-aged and elderly? B. U. T. 


© One of the pluckiest struggles I ever 
knew, personally, was that of a boy who 
was born with deformed feet and no 
money to pay orthopedic surgeons—if 
indeed there was such a thing as ortho- 
pedic surgery when he was young. With 
his own hands, and according to ideas of 
his own, he molded his feet, year after 
year, into such condition that he could 
wear regular shoes, and walk with 
scarcely a limp. He went to work in a 
factory, but soon graduated to larger 
things, and won fame and fortune. J. T. 


© Youth and age are chiefly mental at- 
titudes, according to a lively little woman 
of over seventy years who spent last 
summer at one of the New England 
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beaches. To prove her assertion, and 
also because she thoroughly enjoyed the 
exercise, she swam a mile every day, no 
matter what the temperature of the 
water. This daily swim in summer has 
been her habit for years. B. W. T. 


© If you are so unwise as to contract 
smallpox, or scarlet fever, or diphtheria 
in New York City; if you live in a fash- 
ionable apartment hotel, or in a tene- 
ment house; if you can afford many 
trained nurses or are so poor that even 
a doctor is an extravagance, your fate 
is the same. In its own ambulance, the 
New York Board of Health sends its 
own doctor for you, and carries you to 
its big pesthouse, the largest hospital 
for contagious diseases in the country. 
Here you are a prisoner; no inmate of 
the Tombs was ever more cut off from 
family and friends than are you. Should 
you die, the board of health seals you 
in an iron casket and buries you within 
twenty-four hours. But you don’t die. 

The hospital chaplain keeps you alive. 

When doctors and nurses have done 
their scientific best for you, a white- 
gowned, militant, smiling-eyed figure 
bends over your bed. He does not say 
that he is the chaplain. He does not talk 
religion. He only smiles into your sick 
eyes and tells you that he is going to 
make you get well, and that he is at your 
service at any hour of the day or night. 
If you are afraid of losing your “ job,” 
the chaplain goes to your employer and 
holds it for you. If you are in danger 
of being dispossessed, he pays your rent 
from his all-too-meager salary. If your 
baby is born in the pest house he chris- 
tens it, and if it dies he reads the burial 
service, which no minister could be per- 
suaded to, because of contagion dangers. 
If your disease is smallpox, even, the 
chaplain still stays at your side through 
the lonely watches of the night, comfort- 
ing, unafraid. During a year he carries 
thousands of books to and fro from his 
library to the wards. He averages three 
hundred visits to patients a week. 

He is an untiring, valiant epitome of 
practical religion, obscure, but illuminat- 
ing—the chaplain of New York’s Hospi- 
tal for Contagious Diseases. L. E. D. 


© She is the blind Jenny Wren of the 
slums, this slip of a girl, nineteen years 
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old, who practically supports her mother 
and a little brother and sister by making 
dolls’ clothes. 

She was only five years old when the 
light went out, and she had to lay down 
her dolls, never to see their loved faces 
again, but her fingers began at once learn- 
ing exquisite skill. It does not matter 
that the top floor back apartment in 
which this little blind girl lives is shut in 
and darkened by the high buildings 
which tower above it on either side. 
Surrounded by dolls of varying sizes 
and masses of soft, colored worsteds, 
baby blue and pink and scarlet and 
white, she works in the dark crocheting 
diminutive sacks and dresses and caps 
and suits for dolls, and even the 
dolls themselves, for the New York 
department stores. The little sister is 
always at her side, after school hours, 
to help in the selection of colors; and 
the invalid mother winds worsted for 
the blind worker when she isn’t busy 
with the housework. The girl has more 
orders for her dolls’ clothes than she 
can fill, and at such good prices that she 
is able to contribute most materially to- 
ward the support of the family. 

This year she has decided to enlarge 
her usefulness, to go down the long tene- 
ment stairs, and as far as a nearby set- 
tlement, where she will teach children 
who have their sight the skill of hand 
she, sightless, has discovered. 

4 


© Mrs. Blank is the bravest, most won- 
derful woman I have ever known. She 
is now over sixty. At the age of four- 
teen she became totally and hopelessly 
blind. During her early forties she fell, 
injuring her back, and was confined to 
her bed for more than ten years. For- 
tunately she was able to sit bolstered up 
in bed for a part of each day. She 
wrote, with the aid of a grooved board, 
and did a great deal of knitting and 
sewing. She made underclothes, pillow 
covers, bags, and the like, threading her 
own needles and cutting out the various 
articles by patterns just as if she could 
see. Lately her back has improved so 
that she can sit in a chair all day and 
even move about her room a little. So 
she has started a gift shop, where an- 
tiques, lace, hand-painted china, embroi- 
deries, aprons, hand-made lingerie and 
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place and Christmas cards are sold. She 
also takes orders for sandwiches, cake, 
salad, and candy for lunches and teas, 
Of course she has to have an assistant 
to arrange and display her wares, and to 
read the price tags. But all the business 
arrangements she keeps in her own 
hands. She interviews consignors, talks 
with special customers, and discusses 
special orders. All the finances, the ad- 
vertising, and the selection of stock she 
attends to personally. M. G. R. 


© “ You can do a heap more’n you think 
if you'll just keep a-doin’.” Thus a plain 
seamstress of my acquaintance sums her 
philosophy of living. Going out to sew 
regularly at fifty cents a day is none so 
easy a way to provide comfort, food, 
and medicine for a husband, dying 
slowly of tuberculosis. Notwithstand- 
ing, she did it. Further, when the end 
came she comforted her sore heart by 
giving her dead, in her own phrase, “a 
real beautiful funeral.” Inside a year 
from her day of release a brother died, 
leaving seven young children, a helpless 
wife, and nothing else. . “Why, of 
course, I took keer of ’em,” says the 
seamstress. “ You see, there was nobody 
else that had any call to do it.” She had 
lived in rented rooms; with a family to 


Y MODEST soup and salad gar- 
den can be attained by almost any- 
one who can spare a few feet of 
land with a sunny exposure. If adjoin- 
ing and in the shelter of the house, so 

much the better. It can be managed . 
the mistress herself, and will yield her 
as much in the way of health and benefit 
to tired nerves as it will furnish added 
variety and luxury to the bill of fare and 
beauty to the appearance of the table. 


A SOUP AND SALAD GARDEN 


Sdad Cordes 


look out for she became a householder. 
The house she bought on long time, had 
a garden back, and a tiny side yard. She 
got much more than half the family liv- 
ing from the garden, setting the children 
at work there before and after school. 
The side yard, given over to chickens, 
was an actual source of revenue—scant, 
of course, but important in the owner’s 
scale of things. 

The children helped in every way 
they could. As fast as they came to 
working age, she let them get about it. 
She kept their mother with them until 
the older ones were well married. All 
are married, and in the flock there is not 
a black sheep. Now that the home is 
paid for—it cost $2,500—the mistress of 
it feels herself a capitalist. She sews at 
home, but bears a conscience notwith- 
standing. Witness, she makes a frock 
with quantities of frills and flourishes 
for anywhere from two to four dollars. 
Conscientious customers occasionally 
make her take more, even though she is 
still in bondage to patterns. She cannot 
escape this, having no originality nor 
any artistic knack. She is painstakingly 
neat in everything, the kindest soul alive, 
and as cheery as she is kind. All her 
genius, indeed, is for believing the best 
of everybody, doing the best for every- 
body—and keeping on “ a-doin’.” M. W., 


If you can have a man for half a day, 
just at first, it will be a great help, but 
you can do even the digging yourself, 
and if unaccustomed muscles ache, it 
will make your bed feel so much the bet- 
ter at night. 

Dig over a strip of land in the sunniest 
place you can spare. Let us assume 
that it is next the house and twelve feet 
long by four wide. Half this length will 
be vastly better than no garden at all! 
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If the soil is fairly deep and rich, dig in 
two wheelbarrow loads of good manure. 
If very poor, a foot of the soil must be 
removed, and the bed filled in with good 
loam and fertilizer. Commercial fertil- 
izer may be used instead of manure, but 
is not as desirable. With good soil, a 
few papers of seeds, and a few minutes 
work each day, after the bed is prepared 
and planted, Jack’s famous bean stalk 
will not seem more of a miracle than you 
will witness as the season advances. 

Arrange a trellis four feet high against 
the house. This can be made of four 
stakes with two rows of stout wire 
stretched from each to each. In front 
of this trellis set six tomato plants, two 
feet apart, three plants of an early va- 
riety and three of a later. The first year 
buy the plants, and each succeeding year 
save your own seed, by drying those from 
two of your finest tomatoes and planting 
them in pots in early March. You will 
have enough little plants to supply your- 
self and all your neighbors. 

Set the tomato plants in the ground 
the latter part of May. Put around the 
stem a litile cornucopia of stout brown 
paper, extending a half inch into the 
ground, This will just cover that par- 
ticular part of the stem which the cut 
worm selects as his especial dainty. 

As the plants grow nip off the lat- 
erals, letting only two or three shoots de- 
velop on each plant, which you must 
train on the trellis, tying loosely with bits 
of raffia. If you can spare room for a 
plant of the “ Yellow Plum” tomato, 
surely do so. The small golden balls 
are a delightful and ornamental addition 
to the salad bowl. 

These plants will supply all the toma- 
toes you will need for salad during a 
long season. When frost time comes, 
you can cover them for a while, and 
then pull up the plants and hang them up 
by the roots in cellar, shed, or attic, and 

ou will ripen many more. If this is 
inconvenient, pick all the largest green 
ones, wrap them carefully in tissue pa- 
per, and pack in boxes in some dry place; 
they will ripen perfectly. I have had 
them until after Thanksgiving. All the 
small green ones may be pickled, and 
used for piccalilli. 

Across one end of the little bed plant 
a row of parsley, and at the other end set 
two plants of sweet peppers, with chives 
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between and each side of them. You 
can buy a small pot of chives at the mar- 
ket for five cents and divide it into sev- 
eral plants; it is perennial, so will never 
have to be replanted. At the end of the 
season, take up a root of both parsley 
and chives to grow in pots in your 
kitchen through the winter. 

If you can spare a sunny window in 
the house, start your parsley and lettuce 
early in the spring; you will save much 
precious time. 

Border the front edge of the bed with 
a row of radishes; plant these very near 
the edge, as they mature rapidly, and 
will soon be pulled and out of the way. 

Back of the radishes put lettuce. Let 
the plants be somewhat crowded, and use 
those thinned as a garnish, or shredded 
into long narrow strips with the scissors, 
for a salad border, as needed. Back of 
the lettuce may go a row of carrots, and 
back of this a row of beets. Plant thick 
rows of both the beets and the carrots, 
thinning out the largest each time, when 
needed. In this way you may have a 
long season of delicious little vegetables, 
just the right size for your soups and 
salads, and some will have a chance to 
“ spread themselves ” before frost comes. 
If you can squeeze them in, put in a 
few onion sets; the tiny onions are most 
delicious. 

Plant more lettuce and radishes as 
space is made by pulling up the original 
rows. Two crops will mature, and you 
will have plenty of seeds left from the 
first planting. Perhaps you will see a 
place where you can tuck in half a dozen 
dwarf nasturtium seeds. The blossoms 
and peppery seeds are delightful and 
ornamental additions to any salad. 

These seeds can all be sown in the open 
ground early in May. The beets and car- 
rots may be put in as soon as the ground 
can be easily worked, but not much time 
is gained by planting before the soil is 
warm, and it is more convenient spacing 
the rows if all are planted at the same 
time. 

This little bed, if carefully watched 
and tended, will be as good an invest- 
ment of time and the small amount of 
money required as could possibly be 
made, and once tried I venture to say 
it will never be given up. Possibly its 
bounds may be extended from year to 
year. 
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On Present Day Problems 


Box Furniture, by Louise Brigham, 
describes how odds and ends, usually 
considered worthless, may be utilized in 
making attractive furnishings. The 
writer put the ideas embodied in the book 
to practical tests while living in a cot- 
tage in Norway, and has illustrated their 
value in various places in the United 
States. This is a desirable book for 
those teaching manual training, or living 
within limited means of space or funds. 
$1.60, postpaid, from our Book Depart- 
ment. 

Games have become a recognized part 
of school training, and a book not alone 
describing games, but giving information 
as to the uses and principles of selec- 
tion, has been needed. Games for the 
Playground, Home, School, and Gymna- 
sium, by Jessie H. Bancroft, is a compre- 
hensive volume, well illustrated, and 
classified in a very useful way. There 
are games for elementary and high 
schools, playgrounds, camps,_ children’s 
parties, etc. A valuable book. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. 

The Sensitive Child, by Kate Whiting 
Patch, is a series of talks with a little 
boy, in which his mother endeavors to 
reveal the great truths of nature, life, 
death, birth, and a consciousness of self 
in a proper and motherly way. The 
author has evident sympathy for the child 
of the hurrying world of today, the really 
bewildered, somewhat misunderstood 
child, and has endeavored to help the 
modern mother who has to deal with the 
problem of our complex, hurried life. 
Price 75 cents, postpaid. 

A new and enlarged edition of The 
Woman Who Spends, by Bertha Rich- 
ardson, has appeared, and at a time when 
it is gravely needed. This little book is 
a valuable contribution to the cost of 
living frem the woman’s point of view. 
It cannot be too widely read and studied 
by those who are truly seeking the better 
ideas and ideals of living. Price $1, 
postpaid. And The Art of Right Living, 
by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, should be 
read as a companion book. This is a lit- 
tle more than a bound pamphlet, but it, 


A Few Practical Books 


like its writer, goes directly to the point. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. Home Prob- 
lems From a New Standpoint, by Caro- 
line L. Hunt, belongs in the same cate- 
gory of books as the foregoing. Price 
$1, postpaid. How Two Hundred Chil- 
dren Live and Learn, by Dr. Rudolph R. 
Reeder, is a most interesting and instruc- 
tive book on the care of the children in 
the orphanage at Hastings, N. Y. No 
one can doubt the value of the work in 
such institutions when carried on as it 
should be and with such results as this 
book describes. Price $1.25, postpaid. 


- How to Find Spare Time 


“The wish to accomplish something 
outside their formal program is com- 
mon to <c'l men who in the course 
of evolution have risen past a certain 
level. Until an effort is made to satisfy 
that wish, the sense of uneasy waiting 
for something to start which has not 
started will remain to disturb the peace 
of the soul. That wish has been called 
by many names. It is one form of the 
universal desire for knowledge.” 

Every man who longs for leisure in 
which to pursue some study or work “ on 
the side” will read with keen relish the 
little book from which the foregoing 
passage is taken—How to Live on 
Twenty-Four Hours a Day, by Arnold 
Bennett, the English novelist. (George 
H. Doran Company, New York.) The 
writer shows the man from Missouri how 
the thing is done. With due allowances 
for English character and environment, 
Mr. Bennett’s plan is good, and-it is par- 
ticularly good reading. 


CraFTsMAN Homes is the title of a 
handsome quarto volume filled with 
craftsman house designs and furniture, 
which have appeared in Gustav Stick- 
ley’s Craftsman magazine. Several of 
the full-page illustrations are in colors, 
and the book is substantial and hand- 
some in all points. The many lovers of 
Crartsman houses will delight in this col- 
lection. Craftsman Publishing Co., 41 
West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
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Conducted by Alice E. Manning 


Wood Block Printing 


Part II 


By A. 


AST month we Jearned how to cut 
the block; this month we are to 
learn the printing process. As we 

have already discovered, the printing is 
done by “inking” the block on a pad, 
rubber-stamp fashion, and then pressing 
it on the material to be decorated. So 
we must learn first to make the pad, and 
then to mix the color. 

A very simple pad, that is quite satis- 
factory for the home worker, is made by 
covering a sheet of glass with a piece of 
felt. The top of an old derby hat, if 
large enough for the wood block, is very 
satisfactory. It is free from nap, holds 
the color well, and is just resilient enough 
to ink the block smoothly under moder- 


E. M. 


ate pressure of the hand. Lacking a 
“napless ” old felt hat, you may buy a 
strip of felt. This may be used for quite 
a while without developing an objection- 
able nap. Still, as I said last month, any- 
one with the true wood block printer’s 
spirit will not be deterred by lack of ma- 
terials. I have seen beautiful work done 
with a pad made of several layers of 
smooth old calico rags! Stick the felt 
or other material to the glass with a few 
drops of mucilage, andthe pad is ready. 

For those who intend to do the work 
on an extensive scale, the following kind 
of pad is ideal. It is adapted from the 
one used by our East Indian friend 
whom we visited last month. Procure a 


The printing process is simple and very good fun 
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A dresser scarf adapted from the woven border of a 


and green on 


tray, such as a rectangular baking dish. 
Have a wooden frame made to fit over 
the top. Stretch a piece of heavy rub- 
ber cloth or oilcloth over the bottom side 
of the frame. Fill the dish with water, 
and place the frame on top so that the 
oilcloth rests on the water. Lay on the 
oilcloth as many strips of felt as you 
have colors to print. Spread the colors 
on these pieces of felt. This water pad 
is delightfully resilient, and” makes the 
work very pleasant, but it is not at all 
necessary unless you intend to do a regu- 
lar printing business. 

As for the color, let us first consider 
its essential qualities. It must be liquid 
to spread on the pad; it must be. thick 
enough to adhere smoothly to the block 
and to print readily on the cloth; the col- 
_ oring matter must be 
something soluble in 
the liquid medium 
used; and lastly, if 
you wish to make the 
color permanent, you 
must add a mordant 
—some substance to 
set the color. 

Perhaps you will 
wish to experiment 
with oil paints, tap- 
estry dyes, and other 
well - known color 
preparations on the 
market. The work 
is interesting and in- 
structive, but as space 
is limited, I will give 
only one set of direc- 
tions. This is for the 


beautiful German linen. This is charming in 
cotton 


method that I have found easiest, most 
inexpensive, and most satisfactory. It 
very closely resembles the method used 
by the artistic craftsmen of the oriental 
countries. 

Liquid medium, water, six parts; 
mordant, white of egg, one part; muci- 
lage (or, better still, gum arabic dis- 
solved overnight in a little cold water), 
enough to thicken the mixture slightly; 
aftists’ water color paints, which come 
1a pans, half pans, or collapsible tubes. 
Stir the white of egg, well beaten, into 
the water. Thicken with mucilage or 
gum arabic until, when tested between 
forefinger and thumb, the liquid feels 
slightly sticky. 

If too thick, the color will look painty 
on the cloth, clogging the interstices and 

making the printed 
portions feel stiff and 
coarse. This painty 
effect cheapens hand 
work on textiles more 
than almost anything 
else. In a really fine 
piece of printing or 
stenciling on cloth, 
the color soaks into 
the very fiber, leav- 
ing the texture un- 
changed and thus be- 
coming an _ integral 
part of the material. 
Having thickened 
the mixture slightly, 
dissolve in it the 
water color paint. It 
is well to add the 
paint gradually, and 
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to keep testing it with a brush on a piece 
of cloth, until it is just the tone you wish. 
By mixing the paints you may get any 
sort of color imaginable. 

As to the quantity to mix, different 
people work so differently, and different 
materials absorb such different quanti- 
ties, that precise directions are impos- 
sible. I find that a half cupful of color 
will print easily twenty-five to thirty 
yards of curtain border, two inches wide. 

And now, having concocted our beau- 
tiful colors—dainty, rich, low-toned, or 
brilliant to suit our fancies—let us turn 
our attention to the actual business of 
printing. 

With a flat bristle paint brush about 
an inch wide, like that shown in the il- 
lustration, ink the pad by spreading the 
color back and forth repeatedly until the 
felt is well soaked, but do not have the 
surface sopping with superfluous liquid. 
Now press the block on the pad, and try 
an impression on any scrap of fairly 
absorbent paper or old cotton cloth. 

To make an impression with a small 
block, you may simply press down on 
the block with your hands, but you will 


often find it a great saving of time and 
muscle to use a hammer, a wooden mal- 
let, or even an old-fashioned potato 
masher. One blow on a two-inch block 
will do the work. - 

Do not expect a good print at first. 
You must keep inking the block and 
printing with it on scraps of material 
until the pores of the-wood have ab- 
sorbed all the liquid color they will. Not 
until then will the color lie smoothly on 
the surface of the block, and print evenly 
and beautifully on the cloth. A fore- 
knowledge of this fact will save you 
much needless disappointment. 

As soon as the block has made a few 
good, even prints, you may begin work 
on your chosen material, I spoke last 
month of the kinds of material most 
appropriate. It is well to shrink the 
goods, and to remove every trace of siz- 
ing before beginning work. Lay the part 
to be printed on a large blotter, or on 
an old sheet folded smoothly, or on a 
pile of perfectly smooth newspapers. 
The object is to have something that will 
yield enough under pressure on the block 
to insure a clear, even print. 

Plan and measure carefully before 


the two engraving 


js] beginning to print, so as to have the 


pattern come in the right place. Re- 
member that the beautiful spacing of 
a bit of ornament is even more impor- 
tant than the ornament itself! So 
you See, the success of your printin, 
depends greatly on your own soon 
taste. 

For two or three-color prints, which 
I spoke of last month, mark your ma- 
terial in some way, so that you will 
be able to lay the blocks, one after 
another, in exactly the same place. 
| Usually a tiny peneil dot, on the mate- 
rial, at each corner of the block, will 
do. When this is objectionable the 
material may be blocked off with bast- 
ing threads into spaces into which the 
1 wood blocks will just fit. 
‘| When the printing is finished, set 
"| the color in this way: First, run a 
fairly hot iron over the wrong side of 
the printed portions, then over the 
right side. This heat will set the color 
sufficiently to allow working on it 
further with moisture. Dip a clean, 
soft rag in water, squeeze it just 
enough to keep it from dripping, and 
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holding it doubled up in the hand, lay 
it down, a little at a time, on the printed 
material. As soon as the wet cloth 
touches the color, iron right over it with 
a hot iron. Of course the water will 
make a great sizzling rioise, and dry al- 
most instantly. This steaming process 
cooks the white of egg, which you added 
to your color, and since coagulated al- 
bumen is unaffected by water, heat, and 
light, it forms a permanent protection 
to the color with which it is incorpo- 
rated. If the albumen has been weil dis- 
tributed through the liquid color, and if 
the steaming has been thoroughly done, 
you may wash your curtains as often as 
you like, and hang them at the west win- 
dows where the sun will beat on them 
every day until the cloth falls into 
shreds, and the colors will be as soft 
and lovely at the last as they were on the 
first day the curtains were hung. 

The work is not difficult, but full of 
fascination from start to finish. If you 
might only see the original of the dresser 
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scarf illustrated, you could hardly wait 
to begin. The material is unbleached 
cotton sheeting, bought in a remnant at 
five cents a yard. The beautifully pro- 
portioned border in brown and green is 
in perfect harmony with the brownish 
yellow background. The whole effect is 
lovely beyond description. This pat- 
tern may be found among those shown 
in black and white last month. Imagine, 
if you please, a set of bedroom furnish- 
ings: curtains, dresser scarf, table cover, 
etc., bordered with some such dear little 
restful pattern. Could anything be more 
enticing ? 

In Part I of this article in the Feb- 
ruary issue, the Handicraft Department 
offers a wood block printing set. This 
set consists of the three tools shown on 
Page 384 and the twelve wood block pat- 
terns shown in Part I. The set costs $1, 
postpaid. Order from the Handicraft 
Department of this magazine, making 
checks and money orders payable to the 
Phelps Publishing Company. 


W ashing the Curtains 


HERE are many convenient ways 
for washing and drying the most 
delicate of curtains. The white 

ones may be placed in a thin bag and 
washed with soap and water, rinsed, and 
slightly starched while still in the bag, 
and squeezed as dry as possible, then 
spread on a clean sheet, either tacked to 
the floor or stretched between lines. The 
curtains are gently pulled in shape, the 
points pinned out and then left until dry. 

For the finest and somewhat worn 
ecru curtains the following method is 
a favorite: The curtains are shaken 
free of dust and then put in a bag. But 
this time a few quarts of corn meal wet 
with gasoline is put in the bag with the 
lace. The whole is rubbed and kneaded 
together and left as it is until the next 
day. Then the bag is taken out of doors, 
the curtains removed and shaken clear 
of the meal and hung on the line until 
free of odor. They will then look 
fresh and clean and will still have the 
rich ecru color. Colored madras cur- 
tains may also be cleaned by this process. 


The heavier curtains and draperies of 
scrim may be washed in warm water 
with soap, rinsed and starched in the 
usual way. Even those stenciled with oil 
paints and aniline dyes may receive this 
plebeian treatment. The ecru and cream- 
tinted ones may be colored by putting 
coffee or tea in the rinsing water and 
dilute starch, or dry yellow ochre (ob- 
tained at paint shops for a few cents) 
may be added to the starch. until the 
right shade is obtained. To make a 
smooth, thin starch for these, mix half 
a cupful of starch with half a cupful of 
cold water until smooth, then add a 
gallon of boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly. 

A stretcher is best to dry these 
heavier curtains on. These are wooden 
frames, adjustable to any size of cur- 
tain, and several curtains may be dried 
at once on a single stretcher. Ironing 
is usually unsuccessful on any style of 
curtain, the size and open, loose mesh of 
the article making it difficult to keep 
from stretching out of shape. 
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French Napkin Cases 


By Amy Lyman Phillips 


HE French carry their economy to 
the laundry even, hence their nap- 
kin cases for protectitig the napkin, 

or serviette. These are modeled after 
the inevitable nightgown cases of our 
English cousins, only tipon a much 
smaller scale. After each meal the nap- 
kin is folded and slipped into the case, 
which can be identified by its individ- 
ual design, or embroidered name, or 
initial. 

The cases may be purchased ready- 
made in all French shops, or on stamped 
material for embroidering and making. 

Stamped white linen for either one of 
the napkin cases illustrated on this page 
costs 25 cents, postpaid. Cotton for 
making costs 10 cents extra. Any single 
initial will be stamped upon case No. 
1129+ free of charge. Case No. 1130+ 
could have any name written upon it in 
pencil and embroidered in outline stitch. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HousEKEEPING MaGa- 


Napkin case No. 1129+ 


A net traveling bag 


ZINE, Springfield, Mass., 
making all money orders and 
checks payable to the’ Phelps 
Publishing Company. 

For the traveler, a most 
useful set of bags can be 
made out of ordinary curtain 
net. The contents of the 
bags are protected, yet the 
transparency of the net 
enables one to tell at a glance 
just where everything is. 
These bags tuck into odd 
corners of a trunk beauti- 
fully.. There should be one 
for handkerchiefs, one for 
gloves, one for darning ma- 
terials, one for ribbons, and 
a diminutive one for buttons. 
A dozen of them can readily 
be used. One advantage is 
that they may be easily 
laundered. The illustration 
shows how these bags are 
made. An initial can em- 
broidered in cross stitch if 
desired. 
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Forget-me-not pincushion No. 1131+ 
A Forget- Me-Not Pincushion 


This dainty forget-me-not pincushion 
is eight inches in diameter when finished, 
and takes a five-inch cushion, 

The fine design of leaf, stem, and 
flower is embroidered all in white, or in 
the forget-me-not colors. In the latter 
case, as in the former, the edge, of 
course, is buttonholed in white. 

Stamped white linen for top and back 
of pincushion No. 1131-+- costs 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

Mercerized cotton for working in 
white or in forget-me-not colors costs 15 
cents extra. 

Ribbon for lacing, if desired, costs 10 
cents extra. 

In ordering, address Handi- 
craft Department, Goop House- 
KEEPING MaGazINE, Spring- 
field, Mass., making all money 
orders and checks payable to 
the Pheips Publishing Company. 


A Stenciled Opera Bag 
Designed by A. G. Ridgeway 


This opera bag with the rose 
design is made of cream-colored 
silk moire. When finished it is 
about seven inches square, but it 
is a trifle narrower at the top of 
the bag than it is at the bottom. 

The conventional rose design 
is a very effective one, and is 
suitable for stenciling or for 
embroidery. 


The colors used for stenciling this de- 
sign are rose pink, green, and brown. 
If it is embroidered instead, three shades 
of pink silk, two shades of olive green 
silk, and one shade of brownish green 
silk are used. 

Cream-colored silk moire for making 
bag No. 1132+, stenciled on one side 
only, costs 65 cents, postpaid. 

Stamped for embroidery, the silk 
moire for making this bag costs 65 cents, 
also. 

Silk for embroidering costs 30 cents 
extra. 

If people once realized how easily the 
art of stenciling can be mastered, and 
what possibilities it has for beautifying 
the home, many of them would be learn- 
ing to do it. Dainty window curtains, 
whose design matches the design of the 
wallpaper; effective portieres and sofa 
pillows with conventional figures; at- 
tractive screens and table runners— 
these can all be made at home, success- 
fully and inexpensively, with the stencil- 
ing brush. The cut stencil of this rose 
design costs 35 cents, postpaid. 

The handicraft stenciling outfit costs 
$1, postpaid. This outfit consists of 6 
cut stencils, appropriate for curtains, 
table runners, pillows, handbags, etc.; 4 
stamped stencil designs for tracing on 
oil board; 1 large and 1 small stencil 
brush; 6 tubes of washable stencil 
paint; thumb tacks, and carbon transfer 
paper; and the instruction sheet. Direc- 
tions for ordering in preceding article. 
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A Child's Sweater 
By J.M.C. 


The sweater illustrated is an ideal one 
for a child of seven years. It is soft and 
loose around the collar, so that it slips 
on over the head easily. 

The materials used are 2% hanks of 
knitting yarn, 2 long No. 5 knitting 
needles, and 4 No. 5 knitting needles 
gga at both ends; to use for the col- 

r. 

Cast on 72 stitches. Knit 2, purl 2 
for 16 rows. Knit 40 ribs plain. Cast 
on 50 stitches at both ends for sleeves. 
Knit 20 ribs. Take 32 stitches off on a 
safety pin in the middle for collar. Knit 
7 ribs on one sleeve; break off yarn and 
knit 7 ribs on the other sleeve. Cast on 
32 stitches in the middle for front of 
collar. Knit 20 ribs.-. Bind off 50 at 
each end for sleeves. Knit 40 ribs and 
16 rows. Knit 2 and purl 2. 

Pick up stitches at bottom of sleeve, 
and in knitting back, knit 2 stitches to- 
gether 7 times in the middle of the 
needle. Then knit cuff 2 and 2 for 18 
rows. Pick up stitches around the neck 
and knit collar 2 and 2 for 25 rows. 
Sew up sleeves and sides. 

The sweater illustrated above is made 
of a pale brick-colored yarn. 


Coin Holders 


The little ooze leather coin 
holders will hold plenty of car- 
fare when it is not convenient to 
carry a pocketbook or handbag. 
They are a little larger than the 
illustrations, and can be slipped 
easily into a glove. 

These ooze leather purses 
come in four colors, tan, gray, 
brown, and black. They are 
fastened with small brass snap 
fasteners. 

Coin holder No. 1133B+ has 
a silk cord that is useful in pull- 
ing the holder from the glove. 
This cord is the color of the 
purse, and has a leather tassel. 

Coin holder No. 1133A+, 
finished in tan, gray, brown, or 
black ooze leather, costs 20 
cents, postpaid. 

Coin holder No. 1133B+, 
finished with the silk cord and 
leather tassel, costs 25 cents, postpaid. 

For directions for ordering, see pre- 
ceding page. 


Coin holder No. 11334 + 


Coin holder No. 1133B + 
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VI--An Indian Village of Paper and Straws 


IND an old broom that Mother will 
let you pull straws from, then some 
smooth yellow wrapping paper, and 

some smooth brown wrapping paper, and 
we will make a real, little Indian village, 
Kinderkins. You can have as many 
Indian men, called Indians, and Indian 
women, called squaws, and as many little 
Indian tents, called tepees, as you like. 
We will begin with the tepee, and when 
you have made ohe you can easily make 
a dozen, if you wish as many as that. 

Ask Mother for a small-sized break- 
fast plate, then spread your smooth yel- 
low wrapping paper on the table and lay 
your plate on the paper, hottom side up. 
Run your pencil around the edge of the 
plate, making the mark on the paper, and 
you will have a circle like Figure 1, but 
much larger. 


Now cut your circle out and fold it 
‘exactly through the middle. Crease the 
fold, then open the paper out, and the 
crease will appear like the dotted line 
across the circle in Figure 1. Cut the 
circle in half along the crease and use 
one half of the circle for a pattern,and the 
other half for the tepee. Fold the pat- 
tern half circle through the middle and 
make a crease like the dotted line run- 
ning up and down across the lower half 
of Figure 1. 

Before unfolding your pattern cut out 
a small curved piece at the top point, 
where it is folded. The short curved 
line marked with a tiny A in Figure 1 
shows where to cut it. 

Open out your pattern now and it will 
look like Figure 2. Fold back one lower 
corner for the flap of the tepee, and cut 
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off the other lower corner, as in Figure 2. 
Punch holes with a large pin where you 
see the little rings on Figure 2. Make 
two holes on the crease that runs through 
the middle, one near the top and one 
near the bottom, and two holes on either 
side of the crease, making six holes in 
all, three near the top and three near the 
bottom. 

This finishes your pattern, and all you 
have to do now is to lay it on your other 
half circle and cut out the tepee just like 
the pattern, not forgetting to run a pin 
through the pin holes in the pattern to 
make the pin holes in the tepee. 

Real Indians love to cover the outside 
of their tepees with colored pictures, and 
I am sure you will like to make your little 
tepee gay with pictures, too. Get your 
colored pencils or crayons, then, and 
draw animals and men and birds, or the 
sun or moon, a tree, or an arrow, on the 
outside of your tepee. 

Choose three straight, strong broom- 
straws and put them through the holes 
in the tepee, letting them come well 
above the top, as you see them in Fig- 


Uno for dooming your ainda, 1. 


is the pattern for the tepee 


ure 3. Now curve the tepee 
around, lap*it over at the 
top, and pin it together 
with a short broomstraw cut 
pointed at one end. Set 
your finished tepee up and 
see what a dear little, queer 
little Indian tent it is. It 
will look as the tepee does 
in Figure 16. 

Now you must hurry and 
make some little people to 
live in it. Lay a piece of 
thin writing paper over the 
pattern of the Indian (Fig- 
ure 4) and carefully trace 
the little man on the paper. 
This will be your pattern. 
Cut it out and lay the pat- 
tern on a folded piece of 
brown paper, with the 
straight line of the lower 
part of the face and the 
straight line of the body on 
the fold of the paper, as it 
is shown in Figure 5. Run 
a sharp pencil around the 
edge of the pattern, making 
the marks on the brown pa- 
per, and cut out the Indian 
along the lines you have 
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drawn. He is double, but do not 
open him out. 

Bend his arms forward, one on 
each side where you see the dotted 
line on the pattern, then cut off one 
strip and bend down the other strip 
at the top of his head, and wrap it 
around the two feathers which 
stand up at the back of his head, to 
bind them together. Draw eyes, 
nose, and mouth on his face and 
make his hair and the tips of his 
feathers black. Spread his feet 
apart and stand him near his tepee. 

This Indian’s name is Chief Blue 
Horse. He wears no clothes, but 
he carries a bow and an arrow. 
Make the bow of a broomstraw 
which is a little longer than the 
height of the Indian. Dampen the 
straw and draw it through your 
fingers to make it curve a little like 
Figure 6. Cut from paper a bow- 
string like Figure 7. This is a very 
narrow strip of paper with round 
ends. Do not make the bowstring 


quite as long as the bow. In each 
of the round ends punch a small 
hole, then slip one end of the bow 
through the hole in one end of the 
bowstring and the other end of the 
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bow through the hole in the other end of 
the bowstring. 

For the arrow, take a short piece of 
broomstraw that is wide at one end and 
cut a short slit down through the middle 
of the wide end like B, Figure 8, Cut 
the arrow feathers, from colored paper, 
like C, Figure 8, then slide the small end 
of the feathers into the slit in the broom- 
straw. The arrow will look like Figure 9. 

To make Chief Blue Horse hold his 
arrow, punch a small hole in one of his 
hands and push the arrow through the 
hole half way. Rest his bow inside of 
his other arm against his shoulder. You 
will see him like this in Figure 16, 

‘ Figure 10 is the pattern of the little 
squaw. Trace the pattern as you did 
that of the Indian. Cut it out and lay 
it on a piece of folded brown paper, as 
is shown in Figure 11, with the straight 
part of the face and the straight part of 
the dress on the fold. Run your pencil 
around the pattern and cut out the little 
squaw. Cut slits for fringe in the bot- 
tom of her skirt and on the back of her 
leggings, Bend her arms forward, cut 
off one lap, and bend down the other lap 
on top of her head to hold the two sides 
together. The squaw’s name is Danc- 
ing Water, and she is the wife of Chief 
Blue Horse. 

Make Dancing Water a blanket of red 
tissue paper, just the size and shape of 
Figure 12. Fold the blanket crosswise 
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through the middle first, then make the 
other folds shown by the dotted lines in 
Figure 12. Fold them in and out like a 
fan, then your blanket will look like 
Figure 13. You can put a black border 
on the blanket if you like, or you can 
leave it plain. Fit the little blanket on 
Dancing Water’s head and it will hang 
down behind and on each side. Of 
course you must make features on Danc- 
ing Water’s face, and paint her hair 
black. You will see her picture in Fig- 
ure 16. 

Build a fire now in front of the tepee, 
so that these little people may cook their 
dinner. Cut out two flames of red pa- — 
per like Figure 14 and make holes in 
the lower part where you see the two lit- 
tle rings. Push a short broomstraw 
through each hole and stand the flames 
up, with one end of each broomstraw 
resting on the table. Pile more straws on 
the first ones, and your fire will look as 
if it were burning briskly. See the fire 
in Figure 15 and in Figure 16. 

The little kettle for cooking, which 
stands behind the Indian in Figure 16, 
you can make of a strip of black paper. 
Curve the paper around, lap one end 
over the other, making a ring, then run 
one end of the broomstraw handle in 
and out through the ring where the ends 
are lapped, and the other end of the 
straw in and out through the opposite 
side of the kettle. 


A Helpful Thought 


Mr. Eprror—About eight years ago 
there was printed on a page by itself, 
near the front of the magazine, this 
little quotation (from N. P. Willis, I 
think) : 

“The world well tried, the sweetest thing in life 

Is the unclouded welcome of a wife.” 

I can safely say that to the inspiration 
of those lines my husband and I owe 


much of our happiness, for then and 
there I began the habit of giving him al- 
ways an “unclouded “welcome,” and 
waiting for the discussion of troubles,* 
when necessary, until later in the even- 
ing. Why not repeat the quotation in 
the same conspicuous setting for the 
benefit of more recent brides? 
Harriet S. Burr. 
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* Yap-yap-yap. barked Reddy Fox as loud as he could.—Page 393 


Reddy Fox Barks at the Moon 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated by George F. Kerr 


N THE brow of the hill by the 
Lone Pine sat Reddy Fox. Every 
few moments he pointed his little 
black nose up at the round, silvery moon 
and barked. Way over across the broad 
White Meadows, in the dooryard of 
Farmer Brown’s house, Bowser the 
Hound sat and barked at the moon, too. 
““Yap-yap-yap,” barked Reddy Fox, as 
loud as he could. 

“ Bow-wow-wow,” said Bowser the 
Hound in his deepest voice. 

Then both would listen and watch the 
illion little stars twinkle and twinkle in 
the frosty sky. Now just why Reddy 
Fox should bark at the moon he did not 
know. He just had to. Every night for 
a week he had sat at the foot of the Lone 
Pine and barked and barked until his 
throat was sore. Every night old Mother 
Fox had warned him that noisy children 
would come to no good end, and every 
night Reddy had promised that he would 
bark no more. But every night when the 
first silver flood of witching light crept 
over the hill and cast strange shadows 


from the naked branches of the trees, 
Reddy forgot all about his promise. 

Bowser the Hound knew, too, and he 
made up his mind that Reddy Fox was 
making fun of him. Now, Bowser did 
not Jike to be made fun of, any more 
than little boys and girls do, and he de- 
cided that if ever he could break his 
chain, or that if ever Farmer Brown for- 
got to chain him up, he would teach 
Reddy Fox a lesson that Reddy would 
never forget. 

“ Yap-yap-yap,” barked Reddy Fox, 
and then listened to hear Bowser’s deep 
voice reply. But this time there was no 
reply. Reddy listened, and listened, and 
then tried it again. 

Now, Bowser the Hound had managed 
to slip his collar. “ Ah-ha,” thought 
Bowser, “now I'll teach Reddy Fox to 
make fun of me,” and, like a shadow, he 
slipped through the fence and across the 
meadows to the Lone Pine. 

Reddy Fox had just barked for the 
hundredth time when he heard a twig 
crack just behind him. It had a differ- 
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ent sound from the noisy crack of Jack 
Frost, and Reddy stopped a yap right in 
the middle and whirled about to see what 
it might be. There was Bowser the 
Hound almost upon him, his eyes flash- 
ing fire, his great, red jaws wide open, 
and every hair on his back bristling with 
rage. Reddy didn’t wait to say “ Good 
evening,” or to see more. Oh, no! He 
turned a back somersault and away he 
sped over the hard, snowy crust as fast 
as his legs could carry him. Bowser 
baying at the moon he liked to hear, but 
Bowser baying at his heels was another 
matter, and Reddy ran as he had never 
run before. Down across the White 
Meadows he sped, Bowser frightening 
all the echoes with the roar of his big 
voice as he followed. 

How Reddy did wish that he had 
minded Mother Fox! How safe and 
snug and warm was his home under the 
roots of the Old Hickory, and how he 
did wish that he was safely there! But 
it would never do to go there now, for 
that would tell Bowser where he lived, 
and Bowser would take Farmer Brown 
there, and that would be the end of 
Reddy Fox and of Mother Fox and of 
all the brother and sister foxes. 

So Reddy twisted and turned, and ran 
this way and ran that way, and the longer 
he ran the shorter his breath grew. It 
was coming in great pants now. His 
bushy tail} of which he was so prond, 
had become very heavy. How Reddy 
Fox did wish that he had minded Mother 
Fox! He twisted and turned, and 
doubled this way and that way, and all 
the time Bowser the Hound got closer 
and closer. 

Now, way off on the hill behind the 
White Meadows, Mother Fox had been 
hunting for her supper. She had heard 
the “ Yap-yap-yap ” of Reddy Fox as he 
barked at the moon, and she had heard 
Bowser baying over in the barnyard of 
Farmer Brown. Then she had heard the 
“yap” of Reddy Fox cut short in the 
middle and the roar of Bowser’s big 
voice as he started to chase Reddy Fox. 
She knew that Reddy could run fast, but 
she also knew that Bowser the Hound 
had a wonderful nose, and that Bowser 
would never give up. So Mother Fox 
pattered down the Crooked Little Path 
on to the White Meadows, where she 
could see the chase. When she got near 


enough, she barked twice to tell Reddy 
that she would help him. 

Now, Reddy was so tired that he was 
almost in despair when he heard Mother 
Fox bark. But he knew that Mother 
Fox was so wise, and she had so often 
fooled Bowser the Hound, that if he 
could hold out just a little longer, she 
would help him. So for a few minutes 
he ran faster than ever, and he gained | 
a long way on Bowser the Hound. As 
he passed a shock of corn that had been 
left standing on the White Meadows, 
Mother Fox stepped out from behind it. 
“Go home, Reddy Fox,” said she, 
sharply ; “ go home and stay there until 
I come.” Then she deliberately sat down 
in front of the shock of corn to wait 
until Bowser the Hound should come in 
sight. 

Now, Bowser the Hound kept his eyes 
and nose on the track of Reddy Fox, 
looking up only once in a while to see 
where he was going, so he did not see 
Reddy Fox slip behind the corn shock, 
and when he did look up, he saw only 
Mother Fox sitting there waiting for 
him. 

Bowser the Hound thinks slowly. 
When he saw old Mother Fox sitting 
there, he did not stop to think that it 
was not Reddy Fox whom he had been 
following, or he would have known bet- 
ter than to waste his time following old 
Mother Fox. He would have just hunted . 
around until he had found where Reddy 
had gone. But Bowser the Hound 
thinks slowly. When he saw old Mother 
Fox sitting there, he thought it was 
Reddy and that now he had him. With 
a great roar of his big voice, he sprang 
forward. Mother Fox waited until he 
was almost upon her, then springing to 
one side, she trotted off a little way. 

At once Bowser the Hound started 
after her. She pretended to be very 
tired. Every time he rushed forward she 
just managed to slip out of his grasp. 
Little by little she led him across the 
White Meadows back toward Farmer 
Brown’s barnyard. 

Pretty scon old Mother Fox began to 
run as fast as she could, and that is very 
fast indeed. She left Bowser the Hound 
a long, long ways behind. When she 
came to a stone wall she jumped up on 
the stone wall and ran along it, just like 
a squirrel. Every once in a while she 
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Old Mother Fox, sitting in the apple tree. watched him, and laughed. and laughed to herself—Page 395 


would make a long jump and then trot 
along a little ways again. She knew that 
stones do not carry the scent well, and 
that Bowser the Hound would have hard 
work to smell her on the stone wall. 
Way down at the end of the pasture an 
old apple tree stretched a long limb out 
to the stone wall. When she got oppo- 
site to this she jumped on to this long 
limb and ran up into the tree. There in 
the crotch, close to the trunk, she sat and 
watched. 

Bowser the Hound, making a tremen- 
dous noise, followed her trail up to the 
stone wall. Then he was puzzled. He 
sniffed this way, and he sniffed that way, 
but he could not tell where Mother Fox 
had disappeared to. He looked up at 
old Mother Moon and bayed, and bayed, 
but old Mothet Moon did not help him 


a bit. Then he jumped over the stone 
wall and looked, and looked, and smelled, 
and smelled, but no track of Mother Fox 
could he find. Then he ran up along 
the stone wall a little ways, and then 
down along the stone wall a little ways, 
but still he could not find a track of 
Mother Fox. The longer he hunted, the 
angrier he grew. 

Old Mother Fox, sitting in the apple 
tree, watched him, and laughed, and 
laughed to herself. ‘Then when she grew 
tired of watching him, she made a long 
jump out into the field and trotted off 
home to punish Reddy Fox for his dis- 
obedience. When she got there she 
found Reddy Fox very much ashamed, 
very tired, and very sorrowful, and 
Reddy Fox promised that he never would © 
bark at the moon. 
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AT THE inauguration of a new presi- 
autumn, the largest col- 
in the world for women con- 
facta upon Jane Addams the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws with the follow- 
ing felicitous words: “ Head and joint 
founder of the social settlement of Hull 
House, pioneer in the movement for 
social and civic betterment in our great 
cities, author of books of vital interest 
on subjects of political reform, doer of 
deeds that have set and established 
higher standards of citizenship, foremost 
representative of the new spirit of phi- 
lanthropy which, guided by scientific 
knowledge and experience gained by 
practical dealings with actual conditions, 
engages the enthusiasm of pity, not only 
in the task of alleviating misery, but in 
the larger service of i increasing the posi- 
tive values of human life.” 

Confirmation and elaborate illustra- 
tion of this correct and comprehensive 
statement have since been furnished in 
a book entitled Twenty Years at Hull 
House, from the Macmillan press. 
American letters already had to its credit 
three great autobiographies: Benjamin 
Franklin’s revelation of the making of 
America’s first cosmopolitan; Jacob 
Riis’s portrayal of the Americanizing of 
a nineteenth-century immigrant; and 
Booker Washington’s description of the 
evolution of our supreme. negro. Now 
Jane Addams has added to the list the 
inner and outer history of the foremost 
woman of her time in the alleviation of 
human wretchedness through the com- 
bination of the scientific spirit and dis- 
criminating sympathy. 

Twenty Years at Hull House may 
have many imitations. But like Frank- 
lin’s, Riis’s, and Booker Washington’s 
autobiographies, it is the first of its kind. 
Though Jane Addams’s life has been free 
from the spectacular, there is not a dull 

page in her book. The charm of truth 
gleams out at every point, and one un- 
derstands now why Prof. William 
James once said of her, “ She can’t help 
writing truth.” She is as objective in 
dealing with herself as with the world 
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The Autobiography of Jane Addams 


By Rev. Lyman P. Powell 


she has made better. From her twelfth 
year, when she learned from her father 
“that impersonal and international rela- 
tions are actual facts, and not mere 
phrases,” Jane Addams has given her- 
self with informed consecration to the 
improvement of the world in which she 
lives. 

For two reasons her story has unique 
significance: 1, Hull House, established 
in 1889, is easily the most important 
“ settlement” in any city in the land. 
Problems hitherto insoluble have been 
worked out there. From that torch 
many another torch has been lighted the 
country over, and Jane Addams admits 
that the recent multiplication of “ set- 
tiements ” in the United States encour- 
aged her to hope that “a simple state- 
ment of an earlier effort, including the 
stress and storm, might be of value in 
their interpretation, and possibly clear 
them of a certain charge of superficial- 
i 

3 Nowhere else is the psychology of 
our civic and industrial development 
these last twenty years so clearly de- 
scribed. One reads this book, and for 
the first time clearly sees that the nineties 
were a decade of theorizing. From an- 
archy to socialism countless plans were 
promulgated by mere doctrinaires, and 
Hull House was one of the few spots 
in the land where discussion was entirely 
free. During the whole period Jane 
Addams kept her head and sense of fair- 
ness. She never spoke a foolish word 
nor did an unwise deed. While social- 
ists disowned her and _ journalists 
branded her as anarchist she went her 
way in clearness and serenity. She ob- 
served. She meditated. She withheld 
judgment where the facts were-not ob- 
tainable. She made on those who knew 
her best the impression of saneness and 
trustworthiness. And when, with the 
incoming of the twentieth century, men 
of affairs began to brood upon the prob- 
lems which the theorists had attacked in 
vain, it was to Jane Addams that they 
turned for light and leading. 

Her life story can be briefly sum- 
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marized. She conceals nothing. A deli- 
cate child, she has never been a strong 
woman. The habit so noticeable of men- 
tal integrity she acquired from her un- 
usual father. Her two life inspirations 
have been her father and his good friend, 
Lincoln ; and one of the most memorable 
pages in the book is that in which she 
speaks of “ walking the wearisome way 
from Hull House to Lincoln Park,” 
when a great strike was on and no 
cars running, “in order to look at 
and gain magnanimous counsel, if I 
might, from the marvelous St. Gaudens 
statue.” 

Even in her childhood she was so seri- 
ous and so eager to improve the condi- 
tions of the poor that as she looks back 
upon her early years she is inclined to 
count herself a little priggish—unmind- 
ful in her candor of the truth of A. C. 
Benson’s words that “it is not priggish 
to be virtuous, or to have a high artistic 
standard, or to care more for master- 
pieces of literature than for second-rate 
books, any more than it is priggish to be 
rich or well-connected.” 

Graduated from Rockford College, 
she was forethoughtful enough to spend 
much time in travel, observation, and 
study in Europe, and came home to join 
her friend and her co-worker, Miss 
Starr, in the Hull House experiment. 
From the first she had no illusions. The 
only romance she saw in the work was 
reflected from her heart, and even then 
she saw it with wide-open eyes. She 
stated thus modestly her conviction that 
“the mere foothold of a house, easily 
accessible, ample in space, hospitable and 
tolerant in spirit, situated in the midst of 
the large foreign colonies which so easily 
isolate themselves in American cities, 
would be in itself a serviceable thing for 
Chicago.” 

She and her associate performed the 
humblest services for their slum neigh- 
bors. They washed the newborn babies, 
nursed the sick, prepared the dead for 
burial, and “ minded the children.” But 
they were always thinking out from the 
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particular to the general, and soon came 
upon the lasting object of their experi- 
menting, and thus expressed it later in 
their charter: “To provide a center for 
a higher civic and social life; to institute 
and maintain educational and _philan- 
thropic enterprises; and to investigate 
and improve the conditions in the in- 
dustrial districts of Chicago.” 

Not all the Hull House efforts have 
succeeded. There has been an occa- 
sional failure. Early successes evoked 
some opposition. Jane Addams was not 
certain of her mind when Washington 
Gladden raised the general issue of 
“tainted money,” but she had the cour- 
age, even when the need was great, to 
decline a gift for a clubhouse of $20,000 
which she was sure was tainted. The 
‘strain and confusion of “a house con- 
stantly filling and refilling with groups of 
people” wore on her much at first, and 
the signs of weariness are still evident 
in her face. She has earned the right, 
as she passes her fiftieth year, to a light- 
ening of the burden, but it is doubtful 
if she will ever claim or exercise the 
right. 

Twenty Years at Hull House needs no 
special commendation. It bears an 
author’s name which will insure it room 
in every well-stocked library. No book 
will ever take its place, not even any 
from Jane Addams’s pen. To the “ set- 
tlement ” worker in all the years to come 
it will be a bulwark against despair. To 
the student of the slum problem it will 
be the doorway both to method and to 
oo of view. To all who care for the 

igher interests of our cities Twenty 
Years at Hull House will make forever 
clear the basic truth that “the educa- 
tional activities of a settlement, as well 
as its philanthropic, civic, and social 
undertakings, are but differing manifes- 
tations of the attempt to socialize democ- 
racy, as is the very existence of the set- 
tlement itself.” 

Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane 
Addams, can be secured of our Book De- 
partment for $2.50, postpaid. 
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Black Hen’s Eggs 


By S. J. 


A Maine housekeeper, who has 
achieved a reputation for getting every- 
thing due to come her way, one day 
visited the local market and inquired: 
“ Have you any black hen’s eggs?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Madam,” ex- 
claimed the astonished clerk. “ We have 
eggs; but I know of no way of finding 
out whether they are black hen’s eggs, 
unless one were to watch the poultry 
house.” 

“ Oh, that is not necessary. I can tell 
if I can see the eggs,” she answered, 
beamingly. 

“ Well, I’ll let you see what we have,” 
he said, wonderingly. 

“ These are black hen’s eggs,” the cus- 
tomer remarked, as she selected a couple 
of dozens of the largest and brownest 
eggs in the stock. 

They don’t carry black hen’s eggs in 
that store any more. 


Simplified Spelling 
By Charles Beresford 


A school teacher in Australia received 
the following note: “ Cur, ass, you are a 
man of no legs. I wish to inter my bowie 
in your skull.” Mystified by this ap- 
parent thirst for his blood, the teacher 
laid the matter before the board of trus- 
tees, who summoned the writer and de- 
manded an explanation. The writer of 
the note, an illiterate sheepman, was as 
much perplexed by the summons as the 
teacher had been by the note, for the 
sheepman had intended to be quite com- 
plimentary, and could see no reason why 
his innocent little missive should have 
stirred up such a commotion. This is 
the way he read it: “Sir, as you are a 
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man of knowledge, I wish to enter my 
boy in your school.” 


Out of Cold Storage 


The teacher had asked the children to 
write their autobiographies, and the 
essays were very materialistic. 

“ Now, children,” she said, “I don’t 
want you simply to write the happenings 
of your life; wr:te what you really feel 
inside.” 

Little Willie in his second attempt 
wrote, “Inside I feel a heart, liver, 
lungs, and stomach, and inside the stom- 
ach I feel an apple, a corn ball, a pickle, 
and a glass of milk.” 


He (from under the automobile)— 
The sparking plug’s gone to. blazes. 

mind, dear, it won’t show, 
will it? 


Stout lady (in search of new cook)— 
I’m afraid you are rather young for the 
situation. Are you sure you could cook 
for a large party? 

Applicant—Oh, yes’m. Why, the last 
party I was with was quite as large as 
you are. 


“What has your boy learned at school 
this season ?” 

“ He has learned that he'll have to be 
vaccinated, that his eyes aren’t really 
mates, and that his method of breathing 
is entirely obsolete.” 


“ Eat, drink, and be merry today, for 
tomorrow you may diet.” 


“ The only thing I find to say against 
you is that your washing bill is far too 


extravagant. Last week you had six 
blouses in the wash. Why, Jane, my 
own daughter never sends but two!” 
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“ Ah, that may be, mum,” replied Jane, 
“but I ’ave to! Your daughter’s sweet- 
heart is a bank clerk, while my young 
man is a chimney sweep. It makes a 
difference, mum.” 


He—Can you keep a secret? 
She—Yes, but unfortunately I always 
tell it to someone who can’t. 


King Edward was very fond of his 
eldest grandson, and liked talking to 
him. When the little prince was eleven 
his grandfather asked him what he was 


studying in his history lesson, and was 
told, “ Oh, all about Perkin Warbeck.” 
The King asked, “Who was Perkin 
Warbeck ?” and the lad replied, “ He 
retended that he was the son of a king. 
ut he wasn’t; he was the son of re- 
spectable parents.” 


“T am the piano tuner, Madam.” 

“ But we have not sent for you!” 

“TI know; but the neighbors want me 
to tune your piano.” 


The Doctor—You don’t feel any bet- 
ter? Well, how’s that? Have you done 
what I said and taken plenty of animal 
food? 

John—Yes, Doctor; but I'll ’ave ter 
drop it. I managed middlin’ well with 
the oats and maize, and done a bit at 
split beans; but the chopped ’ay—that 
was too much, Animal food don’t suit me. 


“ Any suggestions as to the music for 
the dinner tonight?” 

“Well, play something loud with the 
soup course. You understand?” 


Aunt Mary, visiting a family of golf- 
ing relatives, went out for a walk. oA 
many people seemed to be about the 
elds,” she reported on her return, “ and 
some of them called out to me in a most 
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eccentric manner. But I didn’t take any 
notice of them. And, oh, my dear, I 
found such a number of curious little 
round things! I brought them home to 
ask you what they are.” Hereupon Aunt 
Mary opened her workbag and produced 
twenty-four golf balls. 


Wifie—You will be glad to hear, 
Henry, dear, that my new dress does not 
button up the back. 

Hubby—Hooray! How does it button, 
my dear? 

Wifie—Down the back. 


Little Mary went into the country on a 
visit to her grandmother. Walking in 
the garden, she chanced to spy a pea- 
cock, a bird she had never seen. She 
ran quickly into the house and cried out, 
“Oh, Grandma, come out and see. 
There’s an old chicken in full bloom.” 


The man of the house was looking for 
his umbrella, and not finding it, asked 
the members of the family if they had 
used it. 

“TI think Sister’s beau took it last 
night,” said Harry. 

“Why do you think so, my son?” 

“*Cause, when I was in the hall last 
night, I heard him say to Sister: ‘I be- 
lieve just steal one.’ ” 


The Man—Did you notice that woman 
we just passed? 

The Woman—The one with blond 
puffs and a fur hat and a military cape 


who was dreadfully made up and had 
awfully soiled gloves on? 

The Man—Yes, that one. 

The Woman—No, I didn’t notice her. 
Why? 
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Something New 


Put on your ‘thinking caps, 
everybody, and tell us about the 
wonderful oersonal .characters 
of which you know, for the new 
second “ Discovery” department 
which opens this month. There’ll 
be a real “killing,” as the cur- 
rent phrase has it, for a num- 
ber of birds will drop at the one 
stone: Cash for the sender of 
successful paragraphs; incentive 
to hundreds of thousands of 
readers; public interest in and 
sympathy for the persons de- 
scribed; a tendency on the part 
of readers to look for greatness 
rather than meanness in their 
fellows. 

The new department makes 
its debut in a modest way this 
month on Page 377. I antici- 
pate large results—possibly 
great results—if readers co-oper- 
ate in this plan as they have 
done in the old Discoveries de- 
partment. 

Who Knows Poetry? 

Poor old Pegasus! The air 
is full of rackety-clacking aero- 
planes in these days, and his 
nose is out of joint. And so 
are his wings, apparently. They 
still flap, but his hoofs scarcely 
clear the fence posts. 

There are poets enough, or 
would-be poets, but what a 
shortage in the poesy market! 
Perhaps the comsumers are too 
many. 

Anyhow, Pegasus won’t often 
fly for money—not very high, at 
least. The best poems, I believe, 
are spontaneous. Poe turned 
off “The Raven” as a literary 
exercise in a quite cold-blooded 
way, to be sure, and Eugene 
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Field wrote his heart-wringing 
“Little Boy Blue” in much the 
same manner, but these are rare 
exceptions. Real poetry “ hap- 
pens,” and not infrequently 
drifts into the poets’ corner of 
the little local weekly news- 
paper. 

A cordial invitation is hereby 
extended to any and all readers 
who discover real poetry, in out- 
of-the-way places, to clip it and 
send it to us. Don’t send poems 
which have appeared in books or 
magazines. We won't promise 
to print all that is offered, but 
would like the opportunity of 
making selections. Those who 
want their offerings back, in 
case they prove unavailable, 
should inclose stamped return 
envelopes. Please address your 
clippings to the Literary Editor. 

£ 
ee Kinderkens’”’ 

“ Kinderkens,” writes a Dutch 
subscriber, from The Hague, 
Holland, “is an old-fashioned 
Dutch word, and means ‘little 
children.” A-century ago it was 
used frequently, and former edi- 
tions of the Bible have it always: 
‘Let the kinderkens come to 
me.’ ” 

How many of our children, 
I wonder, are making the Kin- 
derkins so ingeniously planned 
by Miss Beard? Do kindergar- 
tem teachers find them helpful? 
Whe can suggest subjects or de- 
velopments or modifications of 
the present plan? 


Personal 


Some of the most beautiful 
costumes which have appeared 
on the American stage in the 


past few years were designed by 
M. de Ivanowski, illustrator and 
portrait painter, whose opinions 
of the present modes he has con- 
tributed to this number. His was 
the difficult task of adapting the 
styles of forty years ago, of 
finding the possibilities of beauty 
in them, for the character of 
Helena Richie as played by 
Margaret Anglin in the drama- 
tization of Mrs. Deland’s novel, 
The Awakening of Helena 
Richie. M. de Ivanowski is a 

native of Russia. 
That artist symposium, by the 
way, is extremely interesting. 

Tri: 


If there is one thing funnier 
than the rare bit of humor which 
drops occasionally into the hop- 
per, it is the correspond- 
ence which the publication 
thereof elicits. The deliciously 
humorous account of “ Phyl- 
lis’s” visit to the bank brought 
a long letter from a Western 
reader, who found the tone of 
the sketch “ flippant”! It failed, 
she thought, to “develop our 
better side.” This recalls the 
Massachusetts woman who took 
with entire seriousness our 
“ Bride’s Primer” of a few years 
ago. As for that precious baby 
in his mother’s arms on our 
January cover—whew! From 
the Land of Steady Habits (and 
of nutmegs) came a scandalized 
letter, with mention of Anthony 
Comstock ! 
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© Hospitable people who like to enter- 
tain their boarding house friends may 
be interested in the remark of a young 
librarian. She says that she especially 


appreciates invitations for some time. 


other than Sunday. It is the one day in 
the week that she has to herself, and it 
is hard to give it up. Besides, it is the 
one day, in many boarding houses, when 
there is a really good dinner. H. W. 


© When traveling in sleepers women 
should always take the precaution to 
remove all hairpins for the night. In 
a recent wreck all those women who were 
wearing hairpins received serious scalp 
wounds. L. J. H. 


@ Early last March we discovered a way 
to begin housecleaning by house clearing. 
An unused room was emptied of every- 
thing except some tables, large boxes, 
and barrels. To these were attached the 
signs: “ For junk man;” “ For storage ;” 
“To be repaired ;” “ For charity ;” “ To 
be burned.” Each member of the fam- 
ily was requested to look over his per- 
sonal belongings during the week, and to 
carry to this room everything that needed 
repairing, or that could possibly be 
thrown away. Though not imperative, 
it would be appreciated if he would place 
each article in the proper receptacle. 
Meanwhile closets and cupboards were 
being subjected to the same treatment, 
while the working force concentrated its 
efforts on the repair table. It was as- 
tonishing to find how much rubbish had 
been given storage room during the 
winter. Every article, from Baby’s 
broken toys to Father’s discarded suit, 
was. disposed of before the actual work 
of cleaning was begun. The household 


routine was in no way disarranged, as 
all disorder was confined within the walls 
of one room. M. G. 


@ A man was choking in a public dining 
place, and apparently in grave danger, 
when a trained nurse who was near by 
with a family party hastened to him and 
raised his arms straight over his head, 
and he was immediately relieved. This, 
she said, was an almost infallible remedy 
throw the arms straight up. 


© When writing a number of letters, and 
wishing to add inclosures to some of 
them, I place a letter “I” in the corner 
of the envelopes which are to contain the 
inclosures. This serves as a reminder of 
the inclosures, and the stamp covers the 


letter “1.” A. B. F. 


@ Many a “ night light ” or “ spot light ” 
battery is thrown away as worn out, when 
the trouble is caused by bad connections. 
The writer has repaired a number lately 
by simply adjusting the springs that 
touch the contacts on the battery, and by 
cleaning all points of contact. A few 
hints concerning the use of “night 
lights” may not come amiss: Be sure 
that the contacts are perfectly clean. 
Scrape them with an old knife or sand- 
paper, until they are bright. Be sure 
that the contact springs on the case have 
not become bent, so that they do not 
touch the battery at the right points. 
Sometimes, if a battery slips around in 
the case, a piece of cardboard may be 
placed so as to insure a better contact. 
If you are traveling and desire to be 
sure your contact switch will not be 
turned on accidentally, place a piece of 
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cardboard between one of the contact 
pieces on the case and battery. This, 
of course, “breaks the circuit,” even 
though the switch is on. The writer 
bought a “ night light” recently, and this 
method was employed by the storekeeper 
before it was placed in a box for him 
to carry home. C. K. F, 


# A hunt for rubbers or overshoes every 
time a child left the house prompted this 


‘ 


device. We sawed an old box to a width 
equal to the length of Father’s rubbers, 
and made six partitions, each large 
enough to hold a pair of rubbers and a 
pair of overshoes. The case was screwed 
to the wall of the rear entry at just the 
right height for the children to reach 
easily. To each member of the family 
was given a section. A rule was made 
that no one could use any division ex- 
cept hisown. K. R. M. 


# In the November issue G. D. T. ad- 
vised washing the outside, and especially 
the tops, of milk bottles, before opening 
them. We go even farther. Last year, 
after having used milk for i 

chocolate, we discovered that the bottle 
had not been previously washed by the 
milkman, and contained considerable 
kerosene oil. We therefore devised a 
scheme for better protection. Brass 
tags, stamped with our initial, were pur- 
chased, and wired with copper wire (to 
prevent rusting) to the necks of new 
bottles furnished by the milkman. Each 
day we rinse, wash, and scald these 
tagged bottles, cap them, and then tie 
wrapping paper over the tops. All the 
milkman does is to remove the paper and 
cap, fill the bottle, and cover with a fresh 
cap. Paper is tied over the top of each 
bottle, to keep out dust while they are 
being taken to the dairy. Before we 
remove the milk, the tops and outside 
are thoroughly washed. We keep enough 
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bottles on hand so that I can always set 
out the necessary number in the evening, 
which are returned on the second day 
following. The milkman willingly fur- 
a the necessary caps, free of charge. 


# When a vase for flowers must be im- 
provised, an ordinary milk bottle of either 
pint or quart size, according to the length 
of the flower stems, is more graceful and 
appropriate than are the drinking 
glasses, pitchers, and other things fre- 
quently seen, The bottle can be turned 
with the blown letters toward the wall. 
As it costs only five cents, it can be sent 
anywhere, and the loss is small if it is 
not returned. A Reader. 


# The difficulty of getting pictures hung 
in the right spot I solved by means of 
pa marks, very faint, where the two 
lower corners of the picture came. The 
marks can easily be erased. M. L. H. 


© A bride, upon opening a package re- 
ceived on her wedding day, was surprised 
to find a dozen or more corks of various 
sizes, fastened by ribbons to a large cork. 
Attached to this was a card upon which 
was written, “Some stoppers for the 
family jars.” Later, the sender was in- 
formed that when the first disagreement 
arose between the new husband and wife 
the discussion as to the size of the cork 
best fitted to the “ jar” caused so much 
amusement that the trouble was soon 
forgotten. M. R. D. 


# How she cured her baby of using its 
left hand is narrated in the November 
Discoveries by D. M. It is rather ap- 
palling to think how much harm mothers 
may do, with the very best of intentions. 
The best oculists and the most advanced 
educators believe that children should be 
allowed to use the hand that Nature bids 
them use. The reason is that they nat- 
urally use the hand nearest the eye with 
which they see the better ; and as a conse- 
quence the intellectual centers are devel- 
oped in the opposite side of the brain. 
The right side of the body gets its nerve 
impulses from the left side of the brain, 
and vice versa. If re compel a child 
that is naturally left-handed and left 
eyed to use the right hand, you are com- 
pelling the brain to telegraph its im- 
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from one side of it to -he other, 
which makes the child just so much 
slower and more awkward. L. M. R. 


© The daughter of a furrier remarked 
that my furs needed dressing, they 
looked “ ratty,” but that it was a simple 
matter to do it oneself. Brush the furs at 
night with a wet brush, hang them up to 
dry, and in the morning comb them out 
with a metal comb. I followed her direc- 
tions, ag the result of glossy furs. 


@ Is this a Discovery? It was such to 
us—my wife and me. After reading 
your article on burglars a year or two 
ago we were so thoroughly persuaded of 
the need of burglary insurance that we 


at once took out a policy. This ran a 


year, and we neglected to renew it. Two 
months later burglars cleaned us out. 
We were a bit slow about getting a sec- 
ond policy, and while we were dickering 
about it, thieves again visited us. We 
have a policy now. L, E. T. 


© I saw somewhere the idea of a toy 
pig, named “ Greedy,” being placed on 
the table at meals, in front of a child 
who had not behaved himself properly. 
So I bought one. But, alas! my boys— 
six and eight years of age—were so 
tickled over it that their manners be- 
came worse, each one eager to acquire 
the dishonor of having the pig near his 
plate. Now, however, we have a penal 
system that works excellently. For 
each misdemeanor—a spot on the table- 
cloth; too large a mouthful; forgetting 
the napkin, etc——one mark is counted 
against the culprit. If a fourth mark 
is necessary at one meal, the punishment 
is five minutes in a chair in the other 


room. For the fifth, and for every mark , 
above, one penny fine is imposed. We. 
seldom, however, reach even Number . 


Four. But the child that in proper 
clothes and person reaches the table first, 
after the meal is announced, has the 
honor of marking the counts; he who 
gets dressed first in the morning, and he 
who is first in bed at night, has a mark 
taken off. That is, he may scratch off 
his next bad mark and not count it. The 
highest reward is when all three meals 
of the day have passed without a single 
mark. Then the happy youngster is the 


not too large. 


recipient of a penny. This plan is not 
as complicated as it sounds, and is much 
less trouble and more efficacious than 
continual corrections and scolding. J. S. 


# I knew, with many others, that a Iit- 
tle salt in the water oftentimes would 
prolong the freshness and beauty of cut 
flowers, but I did not know it would 
revive wilted blossoms. It did so re- 
cently, with some American Beauty roses 
—or something did. They were almost 
gone, but after the salt treatment they 
came up, fresh and lovely for one more 
day in this transitory world. T. 


# A quaint adjunct to an arts and crafts 
tea table is a kettle holder of canvas, 
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embroidered ppictorially, in sampler 
stitch, with the legend, “ Except the tea 
kettle boiling be, filling the teapot spoils 
the tea.” Two of these holders, which 
have been passed down in my own fam- 
ily from generation to generation have 
attracted much attention. FE. H. 


@ I mark my husband’s handkerchiefs in 
a way that gives them a decided touch of 
individuality. a fine-pointed lead 
pencil he writes his initials in one corner. 
He is careful to make them distinct, but 
Three-eighths of an inch 
is about the right height. Then I em- 
broider them just as I would embroider 
the regularly stamped block letters. I 
outline them first with a single strand of 
rather fine embroidery cotton. This is 
all the “stuffing” necessary. Then [ 
work them over and over in the usual 
embroidery stitch. I generally work with 
white, but there is a pretty shade of Delft 
blue cotton, and letters worked in that 
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color, particularly on crossbarred hand- 
kerchiefs, are very effective. S. L. C. 


# Not the Pied Piper, but plain pepper- 
mint, drove the rats from our house. I 
poured oil of peppermint in every hole 
and crack—the house is an old one— 
driving the “ varmints” from the upper 
stories, and repeated the same method 
in kitchen and cellar. We were pretty 
strong of peppermint for a while, but it 
was the less evil of the two. A friend 
succeeded in ridding her house in the 
same way. M. H. N. 


# After pottering around with rags and 
cut-off glove fingers, I learned that a 
rubber cot or glove finger could be 
bought at the rubber store for five cents, 
and cut fingers are somewhat less bother- 
some accordingly. Jay. 


# A neighbor’s boy has a toy called a 
whirligig. It consists of two pieces of 
tin, rounded at the ends and crossed in 
the center. This is laid in a pivot on a 
wooden handle. A cord winds the toy. 
When the cord is pulled the wings take 
flight and sail into the air, but if the cord 
is jerked or pulled the wrong way, the 
wings will sometimes return in a very 
unexpected manner to the one playing 
with the toy. This was the case, at any 
rate, with our neighbor’s boy. His face 
was so badly cut by the tin wings that it 
eg in total blindness in one eye. 
D. R. D. 


# Two bright boys in an Eastern city 
made a careful study of vacuum cleaners, 
pooled their bank accounts, and bought 
what they considered the best hand- 
power machine. Then they started out 
to clean the neighborhood. Out of 
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school hours, evenings, and holidays, the 
cleaner is kept busy. The charge is 
seventy-five cents an hour. So great is 
the demand for their services that they 
have to turn away business. And the 
housewives of that neighborhood are 
finding this method of having their clean- 
ing done both profitable and satisfac- 
tory. B. W. T. 


# Try attaching the thermostat to the 
damper of your furnace, instead of the 
draft. That is, provided the chimney has 
good drawing power. After coaling up 
at night, the fire thus will be permitted 
to come up gradually, the damper open- 
ing only as the heat increases, whereas, 
with the thermostat attached to the draft, 
the fire would be spurred on until the 
heated rooms checked it, and by that time 
much of the life would have been burned 
out of the coal. With this damper con- 
nection the draft must be personally 
controlled, of course. I am confident 


that I save coal by this method. Jay. 


* To economize space in the children’s 
closet I use their old wash belts. On 
each hook I hang a belt by its button- 
hole, and pin a number of dresses or pet- 
ticoats down the length of it. G. S. S. 


# Now that formaldehyde is so often 
used for ridding closets of moths, a word 
of warning may be necessary in regard 
to its fading proclivities. Red is the 
color most affected ; it is literally burned 
out in the gas that arises. Certain shades 
of tan are slightly changed, while greens 
and blacks do not seem to be harmed. I 
know nothing about other shades, but I 
should advise the housewife to be cau- 
tious. M. E. S. H. 
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